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NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
ALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 


Selected and arranged, with short Biographical and Cri- 
tical Notices. By CHARLes Kniout. In Four Volumes, price 
One Pound, in elegant cloth. Printed ina bold type,in crown 
8vo, to as to produce the most legible series of portable books 
a my | 

The Four Volumes of “ Half-Hours with the Best Authors” 
are illustrated with 16 Portraits, engraved on steel, of Great 
European Writers. 


In 2 vols. small folio, price One Pound, in elegant cloth, 


HE LAND WE LIVE IN: a Pictorial and 
Literary Sketch-Book of the British Empire. Profusely 
illustrated with Woodcuts, drawn and engraved expressly for 
this work, by the most eminent arti:ts, and with splendid Line 
Engravings on steel. 


HE CABINET EDITION OF SHAK- 
SPERE. Edited by Canes Kniaut. In Twelve 
Volumes, price 188. sewed, and 30s. elegant cloth, viz. :— 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME. 
THE POEMS AND LIFE, 1 vol. 
PLAYS OF 8HAKSPERE., 10 vols. 


In Four splendid Vols., in elegant cloth, price Three Pounds, 
THE STANDARD EDITION OF 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE; with Original 


Notes by Joh Kitro, D.D., F.S.A. And Illustrated with 
many hundred Woodcuts, Steel Engravings, and Maps. 


% This entirely new edition, one of the most popular Family 
Bibles ever produced, has been brought out at a great expense, 
the voluminous Notes having been entirely re-written, or re- 
vised so as to embrace the immense increase in our stores of 
Biblical information. 


In Two Volumes super-royal 8vo, in elegant cloth, price £1 16s. 


HE FARMER’S LIBRARY. 
with several hundred Woodcuts. 

This important and original Work is devoted to that class of 
subjects which is peculiarly interesting to every country resi- 
dent, and is essentially the foundation of scientific Farming—the 
ANIMAL ECONOMY. It consists of the following Books :— 


I. THE OX. By W. C. L. MARTIN, late one of the Scien- 
tific Officers of the Zoological Society of London. 

2. THE HORSE. By WILLIAM Yovuatr. From the last 
oe edition—the Copyright of the Publisher. With 
A Treatise on Draught. 

3. SHEEP. By W.C. L. Martin. 

4. THE DOG. By WIIIUI aM Yovatr. 

. By W. C. L. Martin. 
6. POULTRY. By W. C. L. Martin. 
7. BEES. By Joux SAUNDERS. 

These Treatises aim at uniting the scientific and amusin 
axtrof Zoology with practical directions for management, an 
uch details of Animal Structure, and of Veterinary Knowledge, 

as may be really useful instead of merely empirical. 


ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS FOR 1849. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC of the SOCIETY 
for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; con- 
taining the usual information, corrected up to November 1. 
Price fs. sewed in a wrapper. 
Also, 


THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
Price Half-a-Crown, sewed; or bound in cloth, with the 
BRITISH ALMANAC, 48. 


CONTENTS. 

Part I.—Short Supplementary Remarks on the first Six Books 
of Euclid's Elements—Ordnance Surveys; Metropolitan Sani- 
tary Survey—The Cholera—Farm Produce of Ireland in 1847— 
On the Progress of Organic Chemistry—Relative Pr s of the 
Population and of Industrial Wealth—On the Variola Ovis— 

ways of Great Britain—Emigration to the British Colonies 
—Fluctuation of the Funds—European and other Powers, 1847. 

Part II.— Abstracts of Acte—Abstracts of Public Documents 
— Chronicle of Session— Private Bills— Public Petitions—Public 
Improvements; with Woodcut Illustrations of New Buildings— 
— of Occurrences—Bankruptcy Analysis—Necrology of 


HE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 
SHEET ALMANAC. Price, plain, ls. 6d.; varnished, 
9s. 3d.; in frame and varnished, 7s. 


Price 4s. cloth, or 4s. 6d. roan tuck, 
HE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 
POCKET ALMANAC and GUIDE, greatly extended. 


London: Calas Kyicnt, Fleet-street; and sold by all 
Booksellers in London and Country. 


PALMER HOUSE ACADEMY, HOLLOWAY-ROAD, 
ISLINGTON, 


HE REV. A. STEWART and SONS beg to 
direct attention to their establishment. They feel confi- 
dent that the premises, as also their plaus for the intellectual 
and religious training of their pupils, will secure the entire 
satisfaction of parents. While the educational department has 
the advantage of Mr. Stewart, sen.’s, long experience and con- 
stant attention, the domestic arrangements are under the in- 
cessant superintendence of Mrs. 5.—Recommendations: see 
„Christian Witness,“ Sept. 1847, p. 435; also“ Evan.Magazine,” 
June 1848, p. 311.—Proepectuses sent on application. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


ANTED, a respectable, well-educated 

YOUTH, as an APPRENTICE to the PRINTING 

and STATIONERY BUSINESS. He will find a comfortable 

home, and have a good opportunity of learning the trade. A 

premium required. Also, a Young Man who has served a part 
of his time at the Printing Business. 


Illustrated | 


HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPOLI- 
TAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, Strand. 


On Thursday Evening next (to-morrow), Dec. 28th, IEN RI 
HERSEE, Esgq., will deliver a lecture ON THE POPULAR 
SONGS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY,” with lllustrations 
by Miss EMMA WILLIAMS(pupil of Mr. Balfey; Mr. VALEN 
TINE ROBERTS, and Mr. OSBORNE WILLIAMS, 

This Lecture will be succeeded by others on subjects of in- 
terest and importance, one of which will be delivered every 
Thursday till April 26th, 1849, inclusive. 

Admission to Lectures: — Members free, on producing their 
Tickets, with the privilege of obtaining Tickets for their friends 
at Sixpence each. Non-Subscribers, One Shilling. 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming members of the 
Institution may obtain forms of application, and all further 
information, of the Secretary. 

P. BERLYN, Secretary. 

189, Strand, December 27th, 1848. 


1 the ELECTORS of the WEST RIDING of 
YORKSHIRE, 
London, Dec. 21, 1818. 
G@gNTLEMEN,— 

The Contest has terminated in fayour of my Opponent. 

I should not do justice to my feelings if I failed to express, in 
the strongest language, the sentiments of gratitude and respect 
which I entertain towards those electors, amounting to nearly 
12,000, who have recorded their votes in my behalf. 

They have been defeated, not by the Tories, but by a section 
of the Whigs. Individuals professing peculiar attachment to 
the cause of religious liberty, have thrown their weight into 
the scale of a candidate who avows his intention of refusing 
to Roman Catholics benefits which he is ready to bestow on 
Protestants. 

Men who exult in having carried Reform and Free-trade,— 
sooner than support a candidate who desired to develop both 
these, have coalesced with a party by whom both were resisted 
till resistance became impossible. 

The course pursued has not been more inconsistent than the 
pleas for it have been untenable. 

Bigotry against Roman Catholics has been attributed to me. 
The same persons consider it venial in Mr. Denison to legislate 
against Roman Catholic rights, and unpardonable in Sir Culling 
Eardley to controvert Roman Catholic tenets! It is an offence 
against charity to debate the great and glorious problems of the 
sixteenth century in the temper and spirit of the nineteenth 
but it is comparatively innocent to conduct the legislation of 
the nimeteenth century after the narrow and exclusive fashion 
of the sixteenth! Such persons have yet to learn the real 
value, not only of religious liberty, but of religion itself. The 
man who really loves freedom could never bring himself to vote 
against it, or even to be neutral when it is at stake. The man 
who really prizes religion could never punish another man for 
zeal, however apparently excessive, in the cause of truth. 

It has been objected to me that I am nota Yorkshireman. A 
restriction which no gentleman would adopt in the selection of 
a confidential or legal agent, has been urged as paramount in 
electing a representative. 

It has been insisted that I am opposed to the connexion of 
Church and State. Why! so is every Dissenter. To avow such 
a test is simply to ostracise Dissenters—a course consistent in 
Tories, but inexplicable in Whigs. 1 have repeatedly stated my 
belief that public opinion is not ripe for the separation—an 
event which can never be consummated so long as the Esta- 
blishment retains its hold on the affections of the people. 

Through such excuses, the real fact is transparent. The 
Whigs alluded to are afraid of the spirit of liberty which they 
have evoked, and have made up their minds to prefer finality to 
progress. 

Let us hope that there are those in their ranka who love the 
popular cause too well not to rejoin it. It is not too late. 
Twelve thousand Yorkshiremen will hail them as leaders, if 
they return. Let them only once and for ever abandon the 
miserable trickery of trying to govern Ireland by subsidizing the 
priests. Not twelve, but twenty-six thousand Yorkshire elec- 
tors are agreed upon this; and that phalanx represents a corre- 
sponding feeling in all the constituencies of this country. Let 
th Whigs trust the people? Let them do justice to their in- 
telligence—to their grievances—to their claims! An English 
gentleman who confides in his countrymen need never be afraid 
of being supplanted by demagogues. ‘The people will defer to 
him in matters of detail, if they only tee that he loves them and 
treats them with respect. 

But of this the landed gentry in Yorkshire may rest assured 
—if the lar party do not find leaders in their own county, 
‘they will segk them elsewhere. , | 
+ Electorg! you will pardon me for dwelling so long on these 
parti ure. The circumstances of the election have been so 
peculiar, and the times in which we live are so critical, that I 


could not content myself with a common-place Address of 
Thanks. I hope that your proceedings have contributed to the 


formation, previously commenced, of a great National Liberal 
Party, and that even amongst the men who now hold the reins 
of Government, there will some who will regard the West 
Riding contest as replete both with instruction and waruing. 

As regards myself, I retire from the arena of public conflict, 
grateful to Him who has enabled me to dispense some seeds ot 
truth, and who now permits me to return toa peaceful home, 
which I reluctantly quitted at the call of duty. 


friendships which will follow me into private life, and that | 


on this occasion, to refuse me their votes. 
Il remain, Gentlemen, 


I carry with me the delightful conviction that I have formed: 


possess the sympathy and regard of many who were compelled, 


COLLEGE-HOUSE ACADEMY, SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, (within eight miles of London,) 
Conducted by Mr. M. THOMSON, of Glasgow University. 


PE situation is particularly healthy, and the 


premises are well adapted for such an establishment. The 
pupils are carefully and systematically instructed in the essen- 
tial doctrines and duties of the Christian religion, and the system 
of general instruction embraces all the branches of an English 
Education, together with the usual routine of Classical and 
Mathematical knowledge, requisite for entering College. Lec- 
tures are occasionally delivered to the senior pupils, on various 
scientific subjects. French, Music, and Drawing taught by 
Professionals. The domestic arrangements are under the im- 
mediate superit tepdence of Mrs. Thomson. Mr. T. has the 
honour to-refer to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M. P., Russell-square, 
and to several of the most eminent Ministers in London. 
Prospectuses forwarded by post, on application. 


fPYHE CHRISTIAN BRETHREN Meeting in 
FARRINGDON-HALL, on Sunday Evenings, at Half- 

past Six, propose, in addition to Reading the Scriptures, 
Singing, &c., to have the following LECTURES —— = 

December 31, 1848.—The Development of the Human Mind 
by Christian Training or Education, by Georor Rar. 

The Individual Right of Interpretation, or the Right of Pri- 
vate Judgment, by JoHN Errs. 

January 7, 1849.—The Evidences of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation, by Tuomas Dick. 

God's Government of the World, by T. M‘Ouparey. 

January 14.—The aim of Christianity—the health, the vigour 
and the excellence of Mau, in all the qualities of his Nature, by 


The Individual Right of Interpretation, or the Right of Pri- 
vate Judgment, by Joun Errs. 

January 21.—The Development of the Human Mind by Chris- 
tian Training and Education, by GEO Rairt. 

The Individual Right of Interpretation, or the Right of Pri- 
vate Judgment, by JoHN Epps, 

January 28.—The Evidences of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation, by Tuomas Dick. 

God's Governmeat of the World, by T. M‘OusRey. 

February 4.—The aim of Christianity—the health, the vigour, 
and the excellence of Man, in all the qualities of his Nature, by 


The Objections to the Individual Right of Interpretation con- 
stdered, by JOHN Epps. 

—— | ll.—The Evider.ces of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation, by THomas Dick. 

God's Government of the World, by T. M‘Ounrey. 

February 18.—The accordance between the Mosaic account of 
Creation and the facts of Geology, by Gzoroer Raitt. 

The Individual Right of Teaching, by Jonx Errs. 
R 25.— The aim of Christianity, &e., by —— ——., 

The Objections to the Individual Right of Teaching con- 
sidered, by Jon Errs. 


Farringdon Hall is situated under the Gateway leading to the 
— * Arms Tavern, which Gateway opens on Snow-hill into 
Farringdon-street. 


— — 


T a MEETING of the FRIENDS of 
VOLUNTARY EDUCATION connected with SALEM 
CHAPEL, YORK, held in the SCHOOL-ROOM of that 
Chapel, on FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22nd, 1848, 
The Rev. JAMES PARSONS in the Chair, 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


1. That this meeting, after the lapse of five years from the 
period of the Congregational Conference on Education in 
London, deems it right to record its gratitude to God for the 
success which has attended the day-schools established in 
connexion with Salem Chapel; and trust that the friends of 
Voluntary Education will render to those Institutions con- 
tinued and increased support. 

2. That this meeting strongly repeats its maintenance of the 

rinciple which denies the right and policy of any State inter- 
— in Education; and also embraces the present oppor- 
tunity, (especially on account of what has recently occurred,) 
of protesting against measures projected for the extension of 
religious endowments in another part of the British Empire; 
and THAT, not on any ground of religious truth, or error, 
which this meeting regards as being wholly beyond the pro- 
vince of civil government to determine, but because it equally 
objects to the existence of ail such endowments whatever. 

3. That the foregoing resolutions be advertised ia the /afriot, 
Nonconformist, British anner, Standard of 
Mercury, and the York Herald newspapers. 

(Signed) JAMES PARSONS, Chairman. 


EXETER-HALL, 
President, Rev. Geo. Ronerts.—Conductor, Mr. SURMAN. 


n FRIDAY NEXT, December 29th, will be 
erformed (the first time this Season) Handel's Oratorio, 
“JUDAS MACCALEUS,.” Principal Vocal performers—Miss 
Birch, Miss A. Williams, Mies Stewart, Miss M. Williams, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Benson, and Mr. and Mrs. H. Phillips. 
Tickets, 58., 3s., and ls., may de had of the principal Music- 
geliers; of Mr. Borman, 3, Leaden treet; and at the Offices 
of me nne. . 1 and — Te 

Subscription to the Society &..per gupum; or for resterv 
entuled transferable 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


seals, numbered, £2 2s.) N to two 
admissions for each subscription 


-coneert.. 
W. 8. AUSTEN, Hon. N. 


PIANOFORTES AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR VALUE. 
fy. IJ. EKSTEDT, from Collard and Collard’s, 


@ begs to invite that portion of the Public that have not 
yet heard his much-admired COTTAGE, PIANOFORTES to 
an early inspection, assuring them that the omly require to be 


seen, heard, and touched, by any competent” to ba appre- 
05 


ciated ; und although offered at such’exceed 
ey will be found to,exce! most others in “the 


alities of a‘first-rate piandforte? As ‘a, Sag re fort 
dlirabhtity, the money will be returned within, Ne 5 
not the greatest satisfaction given Packed for the cou 


A — 


free; and several Sg tecond-hand Pianos from Zieach, | _° 
’ 


N * 
d . Your obedient and obliged Servant, Manufactory Bridge-house-place, Newingtonscause . 
Apply, by letter only, post-paid, to C, D., at the Office of this biged Servant, || 2 Manapetery, ; Me. 7 
‘ * 
13 
. 1 
. eae > 
- r 
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Decuusun 27, | The Noncontormtst. 1848. 
GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.— | QCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
4, Hornsa-sHor-court, LUDGATS-HILL. „ Ae ae aa 1 * SOCIETY. 
MIA AND COCKSHAW beg to inform] I. Mutual Assurance by the most moderate rates of um. Ar 13 
me mig and the Public that, having an extensive 2. Whole profits divided amongst the assured exclusively. PRES oo. 
— 4 4 4 — 2 Printing. wi yee Annual premiums . — with whole profits. His Grace the Duke of BUGCLEUGH and QUEENSBERRY 
reien E at 


Estimates for Books, Catalogues , Reports, Ko., 
furnished on the —— 1 — and every facility afforded for 
earrying them through the 


£1180/2 1 6/23 6 10j2 49/3 5 9 117151 1) 
Reports, Tables, and every information may be had of the 
Secretaries. : 


D., 12, Lower Berkeley-street. 


— 


PS Le fod =e a situation of the Society since it, 


Engraving, Stereot and Copperplate and Lithographie —_ — 
Printing, executed row t style and on moderate terms. K* N K 22 Amount | rece | Accumula- 
2 * : WILMER O OWEN HARRIS, Assured. ue. ted Fund. 
t Secretary. 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, — n . e . 
Established Charter of King George the First, HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE Ditto 1848 ....| 2,984,878 | 110,700 445,673 
V 1 * Tn Encbange, and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ : 
NCES. ces, No. 7, ge, . The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE bei 
Cornhill, and No. 10, Regent-street. 8, WATER-STREET, LIVERPOOL ; ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits are on ie — ange a 
eovannes. 2 rn oe panies, divided between the Partners of the Companies and the 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Eeq. 28, BEG ’ ERLOO- E. + | Assured. The WHOLE to the policy h : 
— LIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS UNRESTRICTED. A POLICY for £1,000, effected on the lst of March, 1839, is 
William Kin Esq MODERATE PREMIUMS inthe FIRE DEPARTMENT. | now increased to £1,402. 
g, Eeq. PECULIAR ADVANTAGES in the Life Department. The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, 
DEPUTY -GOVERNOR. Policies, insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the ter- | and all other information, may be had on application at the 
Robert Cotes worth, Esq. mination of the Lease, are also issued. Society's Office, 61a, Moorgate-street, London. 
‘AND Twanty-rour Directors, viz.:— Persons whose Policies with this Com expire on the 25th WM. COOK, Agent. 
Jobert Allen, James Dowie, Esq. instant are respectfully reminded that pts for the renewal 
‘ohn Alves Arbuthnot, Esq. John Furee, Esq. of the same will be found at the Head Offices in London and CHOLERA! CHOLERA! CHOLERA! 
Richard Baggallay, Esq. Samuel Gregson, Esq. Liverpool, and in the hands of the respective Agents; and those 


David Charles Guthrie, : 
John Alexander Hankey, . 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 


who, preferrimg the security offered by this Company, may de- 
sire to remove their insurances, are informed that no expense 
will be incurred by such removal. 0 


PATENT BED FEATHER ALKALI WASH- 
ING FACTORY, l4, KINGSGATE-STREET, HOL- 
BORN. Ladies should be careful to have their Beds, Mattresses 


Edward Burmester, Esq Charles Kerr, ‘ ERSON. Resi Lond &c., freed from ALL THE IMPURITIRe long using and 
Henry Cayley, John Ord, Eeq. BENJ. HEND N, dent Secretary, : be prepared against the coming pestilence. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
— 4 —— . ö Probyn, Esq. Dec. 9th, 1846. THE EXPENSE I8 TRIFLING. 
William Dallas, ‘Ee 5 — 17 — . Robertson, Eoq The advantages have surprised 1087 families, who have had one 


Bonamy Dobree, jun., Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 


The Co tion has effected Life Assurances for a period of 
more than 125 years, its first policy having been issued on the 7th 
of June, 1721. 
afforded by its large ce capital, is long standing, its edvantages ‘ 

ts ca ts stan „its advan to 
Assurers, and the liberality of its — 2 strongly recom- 
mend it to the public. 

Two-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the Assured, 
and the expenses of m the Life Department are not, as 
is usual, taken from the um fund, but are defrayed by the 
Corporation out of their one-third share of the ts, thus 
giving to the Assured all the advantages of Mut 


BEST STATIONERY AT REDUCED PRICES. 
F. W. RALPH, 
36, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 


1 SYSTEM adopted is to supply the ve 
best articles at the lowest possible prices, cash p 
ments, to meet the demand for economy. 
MERCHANTS’ ACCOUNT BOOKS 
made to any pattern, of the best papers, hot pressed, and boun 
in the most durable manner, in any style, (paged in type, wi 
out additional cost,) on a scale of charges calculated to meet 


to seventy each purified, and are all loud in its praise. 


1 have sunt three heey bade to wnderge this puten 
* ve sen to this t 
they have been returned full, dry, and fit for use, the 

ing a fourth excellent bed. H recommended all my 


personal friends, I regard the same deserving general cae” 
and adoption. “ANDREW URE. M. D., B.F.8.” 
CHARLES HERRING, Parenres. 


ALSE’S LETTERS on MEDICAL GAL- 
VANISM.—Lzarrer II. 
GALVANISM.—How does Galvanism act in the cure of 


Assurance, BEST WRITING PAPERS. diseases? This is a question which is daily put to me, and the 
without liability of partnership, and the security of an ancient RN DCU D CHARGERS. following is my reply to it. Galvanism t acts by arousing 
and opulent Corporation. Fine large Commercial 2 per ream. any nerve or organ its torpid state, and then — r those 

Its tables have been formed on the lowest scale, to meet the | Best mercantile linen P 20. per ream. — with nervous energy, — 1 such a 


varied views of Assu by affording to them the option of the 


Superfine large blue wove Post, 16s. per ream. 


„ Twill 
in 


rers, 
followi eral — , of in the | Fine Bath Post, from 8s. per ream. 
— — of the | — 2 —1— — IA Fine Outsides Post, 58. per ream. lio y find that the nerves at the of the stomach and 
or, secondly, by making additions to the sume assured by way — — sagt bey me > ha 18s., and 24s, per ream. 11 1 of 1 — are in such 4 torpid state, 2 
of bonus eat death; or, thirdly, by a money payment at | Superfine . per ream. 
the division of profits in every Afth 1 — ra those who | Cream-laid Note „ 66. per ream. uncomfortable. In the course of a few days, howéver, those 
desire to limit their assurances to a given sum without partici- | Extra super thick cream-laid Note, 9s. ream. nerves the patient cannot power ; 
pation in profits, the lowest 4 rate of premium is re- | Finest Satin or cream-laid Envelopes, ls. per 100. the nerves now conduct the galvanic fluid to those parts which 
uired, as will be evinced sy abies ex y prepared for the | RALPH'S Adhesive Envelopes, ls. per box, 9s. per 1000. are deficient of it; an extra secretion of gastric juice takes 
orporation, which may be had on at their offices, | Linen Env eee pees from 2s. per 100. place, the accumulation of is prevented, and thus both 
wr 9 ben ing = . — — pote oe MOED and Co.“ Gold Per 9 aw points,‘ 5s. each. nerves get into a still more active state, ad the bear — 
2 er * 22 Improved P N — * a sufficient supply of nervous influence for all its 


The bonuses made to Assurers have, at some of the periods of 
division been upwards of 50 


—— 8 — eac 
RALPH'S Commercial Steel Pens, 2s. 
These Pens are considered oe adapted for ¢ correspondence. 


acts in cases of indigestion 
tly, however, in some cases of 


] the average bo fF 25 OSeerv cases ; here it 
owest years the ave nus to to ° 
pot cenk., 6r fremn 8 te OL per cont. per cama om the eum Oo Complies of Sogeen, ene BAS <2 cupeneen-Cietiegery fee the obstructions w the nervous fiuid meets 


sured, varying according to the age of the life. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100. 


PARTICIPATING. NON-PARTICIPATING. 


F 


For or 
Seven Years. 


One Y¥ 


La 
a 


— 
9. ———— 8 


— — 


Sssses | Age. 
10 Ow-~co™ E 
Sen 

— — — 

4 eo 
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FIRE INSURANCE on ay description of Property at 
Moderate Rates, and MARINE NSURAN CES at the Current 
Premiums. 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both the Offices, and 
Prospectuses sent free on a written application. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


— — 


IFE ASSURANC E.—Persons whose 
roposals for Assurance have been “declined,” are 

Ke invited to apply for 4 8 of the GRESHAM 
IFE ASSURANCE IETY, „ Old coord, London. 
This Society having obtained a mass of facts which prove 
that thousands of the declined by the various 
Offices, are neither diseased, nor have a’strong tendency to 
disease, are now assuring the lives of such persons at fair and 


minations are dispensed with. No * 
ever is made, and security is afforded , At... Capital, so 
—— as materially to promote the interests o 

olders. 

Commission allowed to introducing business. In 
several localities vacancies exist for Agents. 


N.B.—As the “ Declined Lives” Branch is manifestly not 
inimical to the Offices by which the lives have been declined, 
Agents to such Offices may, in respect to such branch of busi- 
ness, be also appointed Agents N 

THOMAS ALFRED for r, Secretary. 


~~ 
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BRETT'Ss SAMPLE HAMPERS, 20s. EACH. 


WENTIETH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
—These favourite little packages contain, as usual, six 
bottles of excellent SPIRITS, such as cannot be no ergy ~~ 


roved British Cognac,” with four pint bottles of “ Brett's 
15 pat Ginger Brandy,“ for the convenience of private dis- 
ution. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 


Cocoa is a nut, which, besides farinaceous 
substance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has 


one advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil 


P.8. Country 4 amounting to £2 delivered carriage free. 
F. W. RALPH, Commercial — 36, Throgmorton-street, 


2 YOU SUFFER TOOTH-ACHE ?—lIf 
so, use BRANDE’S ENAMEL for 81 the decaying 
spots, rendering defective teeth sound and Recom- 
‘mended by Ph and Surgeons of the eminence. 
; similar to that sold at 2s. 6d. 
a be had of Chemists everywhere. 
Colyton 
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, Dunmow, says :— 


persons, in every 
that relief whieh they have long sought, and for which 
them have been at a very great expense ; and the failure of that 
one was entirely th mixing 
Captain Thomas Wrigh 
don, says:—” Brande“ 
less for 


, that in each instance 
but the , which were former! 
tolerable nuisance, have again become useful in * 
See numerous other testimonials in various vewspapers, every 
omer eae Ae in cbtai 12 send One Shilling and 
an c occurs 

„ Stam> to J. WILLIS, 4, Bell’s-duildings, Salisbury-square, 
London, and you will ensure it by return of Post. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


PATENT DESSICATED COFFEE. 


J OHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, begs 
to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has : 


ucceeded 
in mak oe with the PATENT DESSICATING 
COMPANY (Da and Symington, Patentees), for roasting 
ay on . oy principle is being 
by ; 


article both in colour, s 
richness of flavour, and * 
cludes all burnt and acrid matter, which under the 
process nem It is recommended by the most em 
nent of the Faculty, as being especially to persons of 
weak digestive organs. 

TESTIMONIALS. a 


“ Mesers. Davison and ——— 

Gentlemen, —I have subm tted the sample of coffee roasted 
by your improved „left with me, to a cereful chemical 
examination, and find it to be free from the strong, acrid, em- 
pyreumatic oil which gives to coffee, as ordinarily 80 
much of its unpleasant flavour; and, doubtless, also its rious 
effects on many constitutions ; at the same time that it 
all the fine aromatic unimpaired. It is much 
more 1 — throughout its substance, and I consider a 
very great improvement on the old process. 

“I remain tlemen, yours respectfully, 
R. WARRINGTON, Chemical Operator.” 
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The ungal iron is para- 


the 
— great benaty of iron, the 
limb, the limb. beauty 
yin — quan out of twenty, it shows its beneficial 


t has been me.a fo 

three or four weeks’ galvanism 8 
all other systems ! re- 
} cont cures of cbatinate enews of Sndigueies Bass 90 
astonishing as to astonish m ; and | contend, that no man 
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against the use of those instruments. ; 
WILLIAM H. HALSE, Professor of Medical Galvanism, Londo 
GALVANISM.—Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. 


HALSE, of 23, Brunewick-square, for his et on MEDI- 
CAL GALVANISM, which will be forw 


to rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substan ces, Cocoa “5, Old Burlington. street. In it will ° cures in cases of asthma, 
AEWSp is become & most valuable article of diet; more particularly if,| “Dear Sir,—I have been lately using the which you tic douloureux, paralysis, * com- 
SHA. NK by mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can | sent me, prepared to invention, and I am of | plaints, ervous . * 
— de 0 perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will | epinion that it is softer, is voured, and is better suited }| plaints, general debility, | estion, 8 < 2 
vent the other from Such an union is presented | to persons whose digestive are weak; and hence, that it nervous r. Halee’s me of applying 


12, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London; 


is more wholesome than 
way, and which is often burnt or acrid. 


ee which jis roasted in the usual 


galvanic fluid is quite free from all unpleasant a; in 
t, it is rather pleasurable than otherwise, and many. es 


„e delightful flavour, in dependent on the oil, is retained “I dear sir, yours truly, are ex fond of it. It quickly causes the patient to do 
ef. preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach He l. Davison, Bd. J COPLEMD, M.D.” | withows modieiae, ‘Terms, Ons Gutes por week. 
Jaa) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE VOICE OF THE SECEDER. 


on the Union of Church and State, 


AN 
by Baptist Wriothesay Noel, M.A.—a handsome 
ms 
ds. All 


octavo volume of some six hundred 
an early and a welcome notice at our 
circumstances connected with its publication 
serve to enhance its interest and value. The 
writer is well known to fame. His aristocratic 
descent—his position for about a quarter of a 
century as a clergyman of the Establishment—his 
popularity both as a pulpit and a platform orator 
—his unquestioned and eminent piety—his rare 
candour—his agp sae of temper—his catholicity 
of spirit, and his devotedness to all the high ends 
of his calling, have always secured for the effusions 
of his pen, a large amount of public attention. 
From that elevated post which he had so long 
oceupied with unblemished and growing reputa- 
tion, we have seen him voluntarily descend, in 
simple obedience to the dictates of his conscience, 
renounce his connexion with the Establishment, 
and retire, for a season, into the seclusion of 
private life. There cannot be a doubt that such a 
step has cost such a man many a He must 
ha with much that he loved—he must 
have forward to much which he would 
have wished to avoid—and the noiseless, modest, 
single-hearted mode in which he has made so great 
a sacrifice, must have cut him off from many of 
those supports which, in similar cases, the Old 
Adam within us, is glad to enjoy. The convictions 
which have impelled him, therefore, must needs 
4 = Agr 4 be are they? Whence 
ey spring what views, ments, 
modes of * Ys ntellectual 1 
tendencies, are they produced? To these ques- 
tions the book before us supplies a copious 
answer. 

The work, however, is not an historical one, 
It exhibits —o of the change which has taken 
place in Mr. N » judgment, in its process. We 
are made acquainted only with results. We learn 
his conclusions—we see the considerations on 
which they rest—but our curiosity can detect 
nothing to illustrate the transition of his mind 
from one point to another. The essay has in it no 
tinge of what js personal, save the spirit which 
pervades it. But for an expression here and there, 
a reader uninformed of Mr. Noel’s previous career, 
might set down the volume as having been written 
by a Dissenter. The argument throu hout is 
exclusively to the merits of the case. 
There is little of novelty in it—but much fresh- 
ness. The materials are such as we have been 
ee familiar with, but they are arranged with 

ill, and vivified by a glowing earnestness of 

irit. The abstract question of the lawfulness of 

e union of Church and State is not neglected— 
but much of the reasoning is drawn from the 
poe constitution and condition of the English 

blishment. To evangelical Anglicans it is 
an appeal from which there seems no fitting 
answer but—secession. Gentle as is its tone, it 
will operate, if allowed to operate at all, upon 


the Church of England, — 4 acid upon 1. —— 

und body whose parts have but a slight chemi 
— te the elements fy ot another 
by presenting to one of them a more powerful 
attraction towards itself. In a word, its tendency 
is to draw off all e ism from the Establish- 
ment, and embody it in Free Churches. 

We have been pleasingly disappointed by the 
completeness of Mr. Noel’s change of mind. We 
had anticipated that he would “ see men as trees 
walking.” We were not prepared to find him 
abreast of ourselves. Yet so itis. On no single 

int of the argument have we been left to desire 
or him further light. Nowhere have we been 
obli to part company with him on account of 
traditional weaknesses. In every direction he looks 
as far as the horizon will permit him. There are 
no symptoms of hesitation about him—no cautious 
reservations—no wire-drawn metaphysical distinc- 
tions—no fits of timidity and trembling. He stops 
— half-way house. or : ing of — 
charity which apologizes an evil, or which, 
having washed its hands clean of pollution, advises 
others to “let it alone.” Like a true man, he 
would destroy what he believes to be a destroyer. 


He counsels active, . 7 ort, 
n 


to put an end to the union. putting an 
end to the union, he means nothin he than we 
mean—the resumption of Church y for 


secular p and basing Christianity simply 
and exclusively upon the * principle. We 
know not whose ears his book will make to tingle 
most—conservative religious men in the Church, 
or conservative religious men out of the Church. 
Both parties will find in it their own condemna- 
tion. Pious acquiescence in “ things as they are” 
will soon be at a discount. Active anti-state- 
churchism will cease, ere long, to be regarded as 
the off-scouring of Dissent. 


The moral worth and effectiveness of Baptist 
Noel’s book, lie principally in circumstances ex- 
—— to a Some —— 7 it, indeed, 

0 not wholly new, have put the argument 
in a — al searching light than we have yet seen 
brought to bear upon it. But that which most 
raises our expectations is the prospect of gainin 
for the truth we cherish, an entirely new circle 4 
in t and religious readers. Thousands of 
men who have refused to inquire, will now take 
courage to do so for the first time in their lives. 
A vast tract of virgin soil will be broken up. 
Families into which no production of dissent on 


this topic could admittance, will be invaded 
— effusion. From countless 


could not reach. All the religi 
the Establishment will be m 


The barrier which in between those 
within and those without ix so far broken down, 
that argument, remonstrance, ion, appeal, 
may now pass into the v 
defend the unhallowed institution. Presently, 
there will be a commotion within the ramparts. 
Every new secession will make the next more pro- 
bable and easy. Whole churches as well as clergy- 
men will leave the Establishment, and infuse into 
our ranks fresh spirits, and new blood. The end 
is coming—must come—and towards it Baptist 
Noel will enjoy the honour of having contributed 
not a little. 


The present number will close the eighth 
volume of the Nonconformist—and it gratifies us 
more than we can express, at the end of eight 

ears’ —— in — — of Free —— to 
permitted to hail the appearance of another 
1 champion of that cause. The perusal 
his work has not lowered our opinion, either of 
the magnitude or the sanctity of the en ize to 
which we have committed ourselves—but in ev 
e of it we have found abundant cause for grati- 
tude that, with whatever deficiencies, we have 
steadily and sincerely pursued a course which most 


men regarded as ill-chosen, and many denounced 


midst of those who | in 


as essentially irreligious. Throughout that period 
we have never felt a K * *misgiving as to the 
pos line of duty. To us, therefore, Baptist 

oel’s work is as an exhilarating cordial. His 
conscientiousness many men will admit who looked 
with doubt upon ours. Starting from an opposite 
direction, we find him, to whose singleness of pur- 
A all will do honour, alongside of — 

is object is the same as we have cherished and 
pursued for many years—his motives are the same 
—his means wil similar. We thank him for 
the new life which his volume im to our 
resolution—for his manliness, his simplicity, his 
courage, his zeal. May he lead on a goodly section 
of good men and true to many victories! In the 
disappointments which probably await him may “ the 
testimony of a good conscience” be a sufficient 
support! And may his words of meekness and of 

isdom, like “the still small voice,” penetrate 
thousands of hearts steeled against all other influ- 
ence, and gather about him an army of spiritual 
soldiers whose earnest and self-denying efforts shall 
compel a not distant dissolution of the union of 
Church and State ! 


BAPTIST NOEL’S ESSAY ON THE UNION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE.“ 

THI8 anxiously-expected work has just made its 
in the shape of a handsome octavo of 

In one respect it will occasion sur- 

prise, not disappointment, for it contains but 
ittle that is of a personal character, and gives us 
no insight into the workings of the author's mind, 
or the motives which have at induced him 
to secede from the Establishment. The preface is 
brief, even to meagreness; and neither it, nor the 
book itself, adds to our previous knowledge, viz., 
that Mr. Noel has become a seceder. Indeed, in 
the absence of the preface, the reader would 
imagine it to be the production of a man who had 
been a Dissenter all his life. As we have else- 
where stated at length the impression we have 
received from a perusal of the work, we to 


ap 


give our readers such an outline of its contents as 
will enable them to form an estimate of its general 
character. 

The preface we quote entire :— 
ry in the following Work I have frankly attacked 


nion between the Church and State, I feel con- 


7 
espect and affection 
enjoy increasing comfort 


their ministry! While peas 9 Steg, © 
honour each pious prelate : while 1 mourn the rela 


‘If by any of my expressions I have unnecessarily 
the feelings of my Christian brother, I ask him 
Pave unconsciously fallen into any 


y deplore it. Throughout the 
work I have made a clear distinction between Evangeli- 
cal and Un-E 


elical clergymen—between those who 
preach ry eee > and those who do not preach it. No 
spurious Ji ity—no fear of censure—should oblite- 
rate the distinction I. yet — ; — = — not 
ranked among the Evange party -v o not sup - 
port their institutions, and who do not usually act with 
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be criminal—with theirs it is a duty. 
wo 


Che Monconformist. 


N [ Decemsrr 27, 


— > 


them—may be converted and faithful ministers of 
Christ. 


“Lastly, I must express my regret that I have not 
done more for the welfare of a friendly, considerate, and 
wiling Church, to I have been Yor twenty-two 

ears a tor, and whom I hoped to have spent 


the remainder of i er es which — 
ot agen my without 
q 


study of the Word 
have to be fulfilled. 
my receive much 
nor without my 


earnest oo = | 

race to bui em éty, 

grateful thanks for 142 ant and unvarying 
ness. ‘ 

“* Hornsey, December 14.“ 

The Essay is divided into three parts,—“ The 
Principles of the Union between Church and 
State; “its Effects;’ and “the Means of Pro- 
moting a Revival of Religion ;” these topics 
being again divided and subdivided into chapters 
and sections. 

In the introduction, after insisting that the ques- 
tion must, as nearly all writers on the subject are 

reed, be determined by a reference to the word of 
God, the author defines the terms Church,“ 
“ State,” and Union,” and his definition of each 
will be gathered from the shape in which he 
ultimately puts the question to be discussed. 
L have, then, to inquire, in the following pages, 
Whether it is the will of Christ, as deducible from 
the word of God, that the Christian con tions 
of this country should receive the salaries of their 
pastors from the State, and be consequently placed 
under its superintendence.” 

Before proceeding to the Scriptural argument, 
he meets the assertions of those who have pro- 
nounced the union to be reasonable, because the 
State is competent to protect and superintend the 
Church; natural, because the relation of the State to 
the people is analogous to the parental relation ; 
and wise, because confirmed by general experience. 


The union “is condemned by the constitution of 


the State;” for, to disc their ecclesiastical func- 
tions, “the members of the State ought to be 
ious and united,” and they are neither. Even 

„Gladstone does not claim for them anything 
more than the attributes of superior intelligence 
and ave morality ; and “ to leave the creeds 
and discipline of the churches in such hands, is to 
check the of religion, and to make Parlia- 
ment ridiculous.” The composition of the three 
estates of the realm is keenly analyzed, and is de- 
clared to be such asto make the exercise of 
ecclesiastical authority by the State “at once a 
crime and an absurdity.” 

It is condemned by the parental relation: “ both 
the ar! and the doctrine founded upon it are 
false.” e House of Commons, if a father at all, 
is an AK. father, owing all his power to his 
children ! The parent exercises control over his 
children only during their childhood. No father 
would think of dictating to a son at 30 years of age 
what creed he should believe, or what — 4 
should support. Parents, while they control the 
education of their children, also pay for it; but 
the State forces its children to pay for spiritual 
instruction themselves. And further: “If the 
House of Commons be the national father, it is a 
father so irreligious, that the children should be 
withdrawn from his control.” 

A powerfully-written chapter is devoted to the 


— that the union is history. 
rem the days of Pagan superstition, when “ the 
priest for the despot, and the despot 


— for the priest,” down to a recent date, it 
shown to have been, “in many countries, and 
through poy the alliance of fraud and force 
to e na the compact of the priest 
and the potentate to crush the rights of conscience 
—the combination of regal and prelatic tyranny to 
true religion.” 
union is condemned by the Mosaic law. Under 
the Jewish law there was not only no such union 
between the priesthood and the Government as 
exists in this country, but its enactments are such 
as distinctly to condemn it. In England, the 
ministers and ecclesiastical buildings are supported 
by — —— Israel, 8 was no 22 
r the support on. In land, the State 
exercises avatar control. In I, the chief 
2 had none. God appointed the priests 
and ministers, who were independent of the Go- 
vernment; with us, most of them are ~~ 
directly, and all ultimately, by the State. the 
Mosaic law, all the Jewish citizens were equal; but 
by the English union, one among several sects, 
ually evangelical, is placed by the State above 
the rest. In all their great features the two 
systems are opposed; and, as the one has the 
sanction of the Almighty, the other must be con- 
to his will.” 

e section entitled, “The union condemned by 
the prophecies of the Old Testament,” enters into 
an examination of various predictions, the realiza- 
tion of which, it is contended, is hindered by the 
union. Among others, we are told that pious 
R and queens are to be as fathers and mothers 
to the whole Church of Christ in their dominions ; 
but by the union, the Sovereign is made to 
rend the Church, exalting one part, and unjustly 
depressing the other. 

he union is condemed by the New Testament. 


Its more cautious advocates are content to main- 
tain that the New T tis silent. Mr. M‘Neile, 
however, cites the of the draught of fishes ; 
but other passages expressly enjoin that good 
men are not to maintain communion with the 
vicious. The net 8, not the Church, but the 
doctrine of the sl.” Neither does the parable 
of the * the wheat 1 ar 
ment oomprisi sorts persons. 

meant his . uld be pure; while “ Sata 
by means of establishments, among other metho 
alls the churches with ungodly persone. 
the Church of England actually retains the tares, 
and (by its canons) roots up the wheat! The 
passages relative to the duties of rulers and sub- 
22 not, it is asserted, the remotest con- 
nexion with the question; and an attempt to ex- 
tract an argument from the allusion in the Apoca- 
lypse to the earth helping the woman,” is de- 
clared to be equally futile. Further, if these 
passages have any weight at all, they impose on 
the Governanent an obligation to ereet an esta- 
blishment under any circumstances, or to resign ! 
Mr. Gladstone, however, admits that the duty of 
the State must be limited by the existing constitu- 
tion of a country; but in that case, what becomes 
of the obligation to obey the Divine command ? 

But the New Testament not only does not 
favour, it condemns the union; and Christ's de- 
clarations before Pilate, and on the payment of 
tribute, are cited, and closely examined ; as are also 
other p referring to Christ’s headship of 
the Church—the character of pastors—the means 
by which they, and religion generally, are to be 
supported—church discipline—the evangelization of 
the world, and Christian union. If it be con- 
tended that, as few of these es directly forbid 
the union, it cannot be so objectionable as is alleged, 
the reply is, that they embody principles abun- 
dantly sufficient to emn it. 

The second chapter follows uP this general 
statement of principles, by considering how far 
some of the icular principles of the union in 
England are consistent with the New Testament. 

e section on the maintenance of Christian 
pastors maintains these important propositions :— 

“1, That the right of the clergy to tithes was origi- 
nally founded, not on private gifts, but on public 
enactments. 

2. That the Church property of the bishops is a gift 
from the Crown. 

“3, That the Church property of this part of the king- 
dom was transferred by act of 
priests to Protestant pastors. 

“4. That the State is the proprietor of this Church 
property, which it grants, resumes, distributes, increases, 
or diminishes, as it thinks fit. 

“5. That all persons holding titheable property must 
contribute to the maintenance of the clergy, whether 
they approve of the contribution or not, since the 
clergy may enforce the payment of their dues by process 


of law.“ 


On this, two questions are put:—l. Is this 
method agreeable to Scripture? 2. Does it work 
well? The second question is discussed in another 
part of the work. Th reply to the first, numerous 
texts are quoted from the New Testament, the 
conclusions drawn from them being, that each 
church should maintain its own pastor—that poor 
churches should be aided by other churches—that 
the churches should send evangelists to the heathen 
—and that, where a minister cannot obtain ade- 
quate —— from his brethren, he may labour in 
any secular calling. The various points of contrast 
between these requirements and the system pre- 
vailing in the ishment, are pointed out; 
from which it appears, that— 

„Christians who allow their pastors to be paid by the 
State disregard the will of Christ; impeach D. 

lect their duty; injure their Christian characters; 
manifest a worldly selfishness by —— to fiom 
a just remuneration for services received; beg for 
Christ's officers from Christ's enemies ; excite prejudices 
against the gospel in the minds of irreligious tithe- 
payers; impair the use of the ministry; place the 
ministers of Christ under the pay and influence of un- 
godly persons; and proclaim to the world that the dis- 
ciples of Christ cannot maintain his worship and publish 
his truths unless worldly men and unbelievers of every 
class will help them.” 


The Supremacy of the State. One consequence 
of a State — is, the claim of the State to 
exercise superintendence. This right is asserted 
in various acts of Parliament, and also by the 
canons, which are quoted; other facts being ad- 
duced to prove that within the Establishment the 
Crown can exercise a spiritual supremacy, and that 
the Legislature has a still higher and more abso- 
lute power. This is maintained to be ineompati- 
ble with the rights of Christ as Head of his Church; 
and “in allowing to the State this spiritual do- 
minion over it, the Church has become treason- 
able, rebellious, adulterous, and unnatural.” It is 
of no avail to allege that the King is only its head 
under Christ. ere is the appointment? Nor 
is it true that the Establishment has reserved 
Christ’s rights; and if it were, no spiritual jurisdic- 
tion can be exercised by the State without violat- 
ing his laws. The mode of electing pastors as 
described in Scripture is next examined, and is 
shown to differ altogether from the system adopted 


in the Establishment. The Establishment cannot 
determine the number of its bishops, the extent of 


arliament from Catholic | 


e 


— Yemen swe or the number of churches to be 
placed under their control : neither has the Church 
any voice in their appointment. It is equally helpless 
in the matter of its pastors. “Con to the 
law of Christ, to apostolic precedent, to the prac- 
tice of the first uries, and to common 
sense, the churches, the of the State-pay, 


to | upon them b 
rh of the State” 


Main the truth and grow in 
lightnent is forbidden b 
y fron, Or ter make any ad- 
vance in spiritual knowledge.” “The doctrine of 
pos regeneration, and the service for the 
ordination of priests, are referred to as illustrations. 
Christians should avoid those who cause divisions, 
and ministers who do not preach the gospel; but 
statutes are still in force, rendering atten at 
the parish church, &c., compulsory. hey should also 
meet for prayer; whereas members of the Establish- 
ment are prohibited from meeting for prayer in any 
1 number than twenty, besides the family ! 
hrist has given to the churches the right of self. 
8 and enjoined the maintenance of 
iscipline by them; but the Establishment is with- 
out self-government. It has no voice in the ad- 
mission of members, and cannot exclude ungodly 
persons, or put away immoral ministers. It has 
“abdicated its rights for the sake of the State’s 
bribe ;” and the result is, that “the Church be- 
comes, not merely the world, but comprises the 
most disreputable part of the world.” The State 
also hinders the churches from preaching the 
gospel. The law gives to each incumbent, how- 
ever ungodly he may be, the exclusive right of 
preaching in his own parish and the bishop, who 
ane be equally worldly, can refuse to license any 
other. 

Of Patronage. Instead of the churches appoint- 
ing the pastors, the right belongs to the 4 — of 
estates charged with the payment of the salaries, 
who may be, and to a great extent are, worldly men. 
This single evil secures that the churches | con- 
tinue ignorant and irreligious, and no improve- 
ments in its administration will rectify the mischief. 
The working of the veto law in Scotland is de- 
scribed as to some extent mitigating the evil; but 
the determined opposition to it, and the merciless 
maintenance of unrestricted patronage, prove that 
the Establishment and patronage are identified 
ar * other. * . 

principle of Coercion. The various | 

provisions intended to secure both the 7 
support of the ministers, and attendance on their 
services, are stated, and their effects on various 
parties described. Pious persons are prevented 
showing their Christian generosity by supporting 
their own pastors; and, in the majority of cases, 
have to expend on unfaithful pastors what would 
have secured men of a different class. Worldly 
men are alienated from religion, and Dissenters 
suffer, inasmuch as, in addition to supporting their 
own ministers, they have to support others from 
whom they derive no benefit, and also a system to 
which they are opposed. 

A recapitulation concludes the first part. A 
belief is here expressed, that if the union were now 
first proposed to Christian men, they would in- 
stantly repudiate it. Custom and “ romatitic 
associations” alone can account for its contirfuance, 
while few study the subject; and r 
patrons, prelates, incumbents, and expectants, 

ing all interested in its we are by fio 
means scrupulous in their mode of defending ‘it 
from all attack. 

The Saree Pees tents of te ete a te 
union upon both persons and things, and com- 
The influence of the union upon Bishops. M. 

The in union i e 
Scriptural qualifications of pastors are stated, and 
i is then Pty how the 8 model 2 

eparted from appointing “the pastors o 

tors” in the Establishment, they being se- 

ected, for the most part, by worldly statesmen, 
who may force them upon reluctant churches. 
A bishop is ensnared by the position, the 
wealth, and the patronage conferred upon him by 
his office, beside being tempted to servility by the 
prospect of advancement to a richer see. He is, from 
the circumstances in which he is placed, as well as 
the oaths he has taken, intolerant towards other 
churches, and indisposed to reform his own; and 
he has also to compel his clergy to maintain the 
doctrine and discipline of the Establishment in the 
most objectionable particulars; so that in man 
cases, he is “the agent of the State, to pun 
good men for doing their duty.“ What wonder 
that, under such circumstances, even Christian 
men should cease to be pastors; that their preach- 
ing should become lordly and heartless; and that 
they should grow worldly, covetous, self-indulgent, 
proud, and imperious. And if these temptations 
are strong enough to corrupt the most devout, 
what must be their influence on worldly prelates, 
created by worldly statesmen? The injury thus 
done to the bishops, extends itself to the churches, 
pastors, curates, and people, all catching the 
worldly taint. 

‘The effects of the union upon the Pastors, are 
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Establishment, were they such as the New Test- Thus there are 19 dioceses, with one minister to] than their own parishes without the consent of the 
ment declares they ought to be, would carry the every 856 of the population; and four others | incumbent, and also preventing the attendance of 
gospel into every family, “but the touch | with but one to — 2,325. To 10,449 country | the people at any other than the parish churches. 
of the State has paral them.” It gives to] labourers in Ru , the State allots 27 Thus “a spiritual ness over the land, 
them a legal income instead of their being main- and to the same number of Londoners only one! | beneath which ety dies, and no stirring evan- 
tained by the offerings of the people—a The result of the whole is, that more than one-| gelists may dispel it. 

. i half the number of working ministers are ex-| The section on the discipline of the Anglican 


cured to him, independent of his qualifications, or 
of the mode in which his duties are performed, the 
State-paid minister “ can resign himself to a life of 
almost total self-indulgence, with impunity.” The 
5,320 curates, with an average income of £81 per 
annum, and the 6,861 incumbents, with incomes 
under £300, are also actuated by a feverish desire 
for change, and are tempted to servility to obtain 
the more splendid emoluments. 

The supremacy exercised by the State has an 
equal! injurious influence on the pastor. He has 
been deeply pledged, while yet in his youth, to the 
whole State-church system, and he is obliged to 
inculeate the most pernicious errors. Few men 
have the courage “to plunge into an abyss of 
trouble,” — acting otherwise, and “ therefore 

J 


they must adjust their belief to their circumstances, 
as best may”—some of the modes by which 
they do this being pointed out. can vio- 


lently denounce popery, but the awful corruption 
and etrrors—“the ten thousand practical abuses 
within the Establishment, wake no such indignant 


thunders.” The mode in which patronage is dis- 
tributed is then examined, and this is described 
as ing “a perpetual supply of unconverted 
and incompetent pastors,” and excluding “ many 
who might act most powerfully on the religion of 
the nation.” The character of the great body of 
the clergy so chosen, and their influence on the 
peopl are such as the author “ grieves” to 


1 he effects upon the Curates are described in a 
separate section. There is a further description of 
the class of men who enter the ministerial office; 
“paper checks, in the shape of subscriptions,” 
failing to keep out the unscrupulous, and the 
bishop having but little power to exclude them. 
A license from the bishop being required by every 
curate, the former has the power of exclading the 
best of men from his diocese without alleging a 
reason ; he can, also, revoke a license at pleasure, 
and prevent the unhappy curate from ministering 
in another diocese—he must either satisfy the 
* or starve, circumstances which are fatal to 
all independence of thought and action. 


The next section contains a melancholy descrip- 
tion of the influence of the union upon members of 
Anglican churches. They disregard Christ’s law 
by not maintaining their own pastors—they are 
robbed of their rights—are “a confused mass of 
believers and unbelievers”—without discipline 
inactive towards the ignorant and unconverted— 
personal and family religion languishes amon 
them; and “while a latent and wide-s 
infidelity is making unchecked ravages,” they are 
making scarcely any impression upon “ the plague- 
stricken multitudes around them. 

The influence of the union upon Dissenters is 
also noticed. Dissenters are defended from the 
charge of schism ; nay, An licans, as members of a 
church whose canonical fulminations excommuni- 
cate those whom they ought to love, “ are more 
schismatics than Dissenters.” They pey no small 
penalty for the liberty they assume. The children 
of the wealthier members are allured to desert 
them: they are deprived of their share of advantage 
from the ecclesiastical property of the nation, and 
are forced to support a system which they condemn. 
They are also reproached with being political for 
seeking to destroy the union; “but how can the 
dissolve a political arrangement except by politi 
means?” Whatever may be their errors in this 
direction, “ Anglican Christians must share in their 
guilt,” as having been the occasion of it. 

The first item under the headjof “ the Influence of 
the union upon things,” is its influence on the 
reg inisters.. Too much is said of the 
mere multiplication of ministers, since to increase 
irreligious incumbents, is but to increase the 
irreligion of the country; but, whatever their 
merit, the dissolution of the union will not lessen 


the number so much as many ignorantly suppose. 
A variety of interesting statistics are given, an 
from what has been accomplished by the Wesleyan 
body, the e ical free churches of England 
and Scotland, and of the United States, it is 
inferred that every 1,000 hearers throughout 
England and Wales, will maintain their minister 
when the Anglican churches shall be also free. 
This calculation deducts one-fourth of the popu- 
lation, who, though nominally belonging to the 
Establishment, belong in reality to no denomina- 
tion. This umber would, it is true, be less than 
that now supplied by the Establishment and the 
free churches together, but the increased efficacy 
of both tors and churches, and their better 
distribution through the country, would render 
the supply more effective. 

The influence of the union on the distribution of 


pended by the State upon one-eighth of the 
population, and seven-eighths are left with a pro- 
vision not equal to that which is afforded to one- 
eighth. Fourteen millions are starved, and two 
millions are surfeited/” On the other hand, 
voluntaryism is as thrifty as the State is prodigal 
—as wise as the State is thoughtless ;” it appear- 
ing from the statistics given, that the number of 
ministers sustained by the free churches, is in 
proportion to the population, and keeps pace with 
its growth. The manufacturing districts are se- 
lected for special examination, and here it is shown 
that “aided by all the authority of the State, 
with a State provision, and embracing all the 
aristocracy of the land, the Establishment, in these 
districts, supplies but one-fourth of the whole 
number of ministers of religion; di ing zeal 
sustains the other three- With 

to the Metropolis, the absurdity of the paro- 
chial system makes the Establishment “a mere 
delusion,” for 98 ministers confine their ministra- 
tions to 54,000 persons within the city walls, while 
the remaining 332 have the charge of nearly two 
millions! And “do they lead the metropolis to 
to Christ? Will they ever? Can they, or their 
successors, to the ju t-day?” Instead of 
facilitating the erection of places of worship, and 
encouraging the maintenance of ministers, the 
State does its atmost to discou both, in proof 
of which we are pointed to the numerous and 
vexatious legal hindrances to the subdivision of 
parishes, the erection and consecration of churches 
and chapels, the obtaining licenses, and even the 
meeting for worship in private houses. 


The maintenance of ministers. Here we are 
again referred to Scripture rule, as well as to other 
principles suggested reason and experience. 
All these are di 
denced by the scandalous misappropriation of 
Church p in the erection and maintenance 
of bishops’ palaces, and by the fact that whereas 
1,619 of the clergy “ who have got the great prizes 
of the Establishment,” have an average income of 
£808, 10,112 of the working clergy have but £114. 
This section contains a number of 
respecting the revenues of the Church and their 
distribution, and these are contrasted with the re- 
sults obtaining in other religious bodies. To 
allege that the members of the Establishment 
would not, when unshackled, do as much as their 
Dissenting fellow-christians, “is to condemn the 
Establishment to eternal shame. If so, 
it is time that the union should cease. It is a tree 


of deadly poison, beneath which zeal and con- 
science die.” The argument that it is necessary to 
hold out great pecuniary prospects, in order to 


allure men of rank and talent into the ministry, is 
also noticed. What attracts the men of learni 
attracts a much number of the weak an 
vicious, the idle and the worldly. Men of rank, if 
converted, will not be deterred by the fear of 
poverty, while, if unconverted, they have no busi- 
ness in the ministry. These outward circum- 
stances are not the most essential qualifications, 
poe have been found i Pe ineffectual. The 

issen ministry, too, have more po 
ability, aswell as influence with the masses of the 
people than the parochial clergy. 

In of the union on the doctrine taught. 
Having sanctioned various errors in the Prayer- 
book, the union gives them currency in all the 
parishes in the land. Among the alleged errors 
attention is called to the blasphemy ” involved in 
the pretended communication of the Holy Spirit 
by the bishops—the authority of the Church in 
. ——— of 4.— „ the — 23. 1 
ungodl with pious ministers, (in 
article,) and the com + ion to attend the minis- 


trations of both indi = Ml al - 
tion (of which Mr. Noel says, “ — 
hard to convince myself that our reformers did not 


and could not mean that infants are erated 
by baptism, but no reasoning avails.” is lan- 
d| guage is too plain,)—all these are tuated ; the 


union repressing in the ministers of the Establish- 
ment “ all free inquiry, and holding them down to 
maintain, age after age, with hopeless incapacity of | 
the errors of those great men who broke 
through the shackles of Romanism only to rivet 
on the churches the shackles of the State.” Several 
extracts are given from the writings of the Trac- 
tarians, whom the author believes still to be in- 
creasing. The Establishment furnishes no adequate 
check on the admission of either incompetent or 
heretical ministers. Unconverted men can easily 
force their way in; “and to make the evil more in- 
tolerable, the same system which fills the parishes 
of England with men who do ae — — to 
preach the 1 to their e, excludes from 
those pari 22 — who would 


Ministers, is exhibited in a further series of sta 


| preach it;“ in proof of which various canons are 


2 


by the State, as is evi- | 


particulars | In 


Churches, after considering the constitution of 
Church Courts, as laid down in Scripture, com- 
pares with them the working of the cumbrous 
machinery of the Convocation and the Eoolesiasti- 
cal Courts. The mode of settling pastors, both 
1 22 goods 222 nether piety and 
ciency, nor the of the e; and thus 
“there are thousands of churches whe have re- 
ceived from patrons their with merited 
reluctance, or with 2 — and a indiffer- 
ence.” The effect of the system upon the o 
— of * ministry is oe be “The union 

t secures, tronage, that a majority of 
chial ministers shall be worldly hes who de not 
know how to guide their people to salvation; and 
then, having cursed these parishes with spiritual 
darkness, prohibits the * minority from 

to enlighten them.“ Children, too, 

out reference to the character of 
their parents, and are declared to phe N 
and, after confirmation, have a legal right to attend 
the r though still unconverted, and 
altogether worldly; and, at death, though “ the 
lost soul is gone to perdition, the minister thanks 
God that it is gone to God!” Church censures 
and penalties are useless for all beneficial purposes, 
being efficacious only for the harassing of good 
men. This is shown by the mode in which simony, 
immorality, heresy, schism, and other ecclesiastical 
offences, are treated in the Establishment; the 
result , that unfaithful pastors are upheld in 
their indolence and false pious 
ministers, restrained in their ic 
+ the — ** their duties. . Bae en 
gotry an evous tyrann volv n the 
canons and ice of the Church are the subjéct 
of in comment. 

The influence of the union on the 
of the This section contains reflections 
naturally su by what has ed. “ These 
laws have done their work.” e three thousand 
evangelical ministers in the Establishment “ could 
bring the gospel to almost the whole country,” but 
the union forbids it, and so perpetuates the 
ignorance of millions. The parochial system has 
buried all in slumber; and, in view of dying 
myriads, each minister of the Establishment seems 
to have adopted the defence of Cain, Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?’” 

The union also prevents the unton of Christians. 
The M shut out 2 — 2 = 
episco 3 too uen nize wi 
— and condemn the — —— and most 
devoted ministers as schi ics who are to be 
avoi The private intercourse of Anglicans 
with their Dissenting brethren becomes restricted 
under these circumstances, and between the clergy 
and Dissenting ministers is almost unknown. Out 
of 16,000 clergy, are there 60 in habits of friendly 
association with Dissenting pastors at their own 
homes? Political enmity naturally wideng the 
gulf between them; and the unnatural schism 
confirms unbelievers in their scepticism, and the 
world in its 

The reformation of the churches is rendered 
* by the union. With ruinous penalties 
— 


octrine, an 


their eyes, there can be no free inquiry on 

of the clergy, who, bein to the car 
of the Establishment, must « dag it along the 
ruts which centuries have wrought in its ; and 
though they see a precipice re them, they can 
neither SS even a oe. 
formed. In countries, rivileged 
classes have A till it loan "tee late.” 
The author has no hope of a general reformation.” 
The Government dare not attempt it; the digni- 
taries have neither the will nor the power ; and the 
pious members are fettered and helpless. The 
errors will last as long as the system; and the only 
remedy within reach is for each church and pastor, 
who see these evils, to do their duty, by reforming 
themselves without waiting for others. 

The influence of the union on the of 
religion is next considered. The state of the 
Establishment is contrasted with that of the 
primitive churches. Of the 12,923 working clergy, 
the author fears that 10,000 “are unconverted 
men, who neither preach nor know the 1;” 
and the churches have become as worldly and 
corrupt as their pastors. Various causes are 
pointed out as tending to produce this state of 
things ; but this section contains little more than 
a repetition of what is to be found in other parts 
of the volume. 

The union has a powerful influence on the Go- 
vernment, to whom it is a constant source of em- 
barrassment. The clergy have their rights to 
maintain, and their party to keep in power, and 
Parliament is the battle-field. Dissenters also are 
obliged to enter the arena of 9 — strife, and 


both are thus brought into wor. y associations, by 


. 
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them—may be converted and faithful ministers of 
Christ. 

‘Lastly, I must express my regret that I have not 
done more for the welfare of a friendly, considerate, and 
wiling Church, to which I have been for twenty-two 
years a pastor, and with whom I hoped to have spent 
the remainder of my days. Sterner duties which the 
study of the Word of God has forced upon my attention 
have to be fulfilled. But I cannot quit them without 
earnest prayer that my successor may receive much 
grace to build, them up in piety, nor without my 
grateful thanks for their abundant and unvarying 
kindness. 

“* Hornsey, December 14.“ 

The Essay is divided into three parts,—“ The 
Principles of the Union between Church and 
State; “its Effects;’ and “the Means of Pro- 
moting a Revival of Religion ;” these topics 
being again divided and subdivided into chapters 
and sections. 

In the introduction, after insisting that the ques- 
tion must, as nearly all writers on the subject are 
agreed, be determined byareference to the word of 
God, the author defines the terms Church,“ 
State,“ and“ Union,” and his definition of each 
will be gathered from the shape in which he 
ultimately puts the question to be discussed. 
—“ T have, then, to inquire, in the following puges, 
Whether it is the will of Christ, as deducible from 
the word of God, that the Christian congregations 
of this country should receive the salaries of their 
pastors from the State, and be consequently placed 
under its superintendence.” 

Before proceeding to the Scriptural argument, 
he meets the assertions of those who have pro— 
nounced the union to be reasonable, because the 
State is competent to protect and superintend the 
Church; natural, because the relation of the State to 
the people is analogous to the parental relation ; 
and wise, because confirmed by general experience. 

The union “is condemned by the constitution of 
the State;” for, to discharge their ecclesiastical func- 
tions, “the members of the State ought to be 

ious and united,” and they are neither. Even 
Mr. Gladstone does not claim for them anything 
more than the attributes of superior intelligence 
and renee morality ; and “to leave the creeds 
and discipline of the churches in such hands, is to 
check the progress of religion, and to make Parlia- 
ment ridiculous.” ‘The composition of the three 
estates of the realm is keenly analyzed, and is de- 
clared to be such as to make the exercise of 
ecclesiastical authority by the State “ at once a 
crime and an absurdity.” 

It is condemned by the parental relation: “ both 
the analogy and the doctrine founded upon it are 
false.” The House of Commons, if a father at all, 
is an adopted father, owing all his power to his 
children! The parent exercises control over his 
children only during their childhood. No father 
would think of dictating to a son at 30 years of age 
what creed he should believe, or what minister he 
should support. Parents, while they control the 
education of their children, also pay for it; but 
the State forces its children to pay for spiritual 
instruction themselves. And further: “If the 
House of Commons be the national father, it is a 
father so irreligious, that the children should be 
withdrawn from his control.” 

A powerfully-written chapter is devoted to the 
— that the union is condemned by History. 
‘rom the days of Pagan superstition, when “ the 
priest preached for the despot, and the despot 

overned for the priest,” down to a recent date, it 
is shown to have been, “in many countries, and 
through many ages, the alliance of fraud and force 
to degrade the nations—the compact of the priest 
and the potentate to crush the rights of conscience 
—the combination of regal and prelatic tyranny to 
repress true religion.” 

The union ts condemned by the Mosaic law. Under 
the Jewish law there was not only no such union 
between the priesthood and the Government as 
exists in this country, but its enactments are such 
as distinctly to condemn it. In England, the 
ministers and ecclesiastical buildings are supported 
by State taxes. In Israel, there was no royal tax 
for the support of religion. In England, the State 
exercises ecclesiastical control. In Israel, the chief 
magistrate had none. God appointed the priests 
and ministers, who were independent of the Go- 
vernment; with us, most of them are appointed 
directly, and all ultimately, by the State. By the 
Mosaic law, all the Jewish citizens were equal; but 
by the English union, one among several sects, 
equally evangelical, is placed by the State above 
all the rest. In all their great features the two 
systems are opposed; and, ‘as the one has the 
sanction of the Almighty, the other must be con- 
trary to his will.” 

The section entitled, “The wion condemned by 
the prophecies of the Old T: stament,” enters into 
an examination of various predictions, the realiza- 
tion of which, it is contended, is hindered by the 
union. Among others, we are told that pious 
kings and queens are to be as fathers and mothers 
to the whole Church of Christ in their dominions ; 
but by the union, the Sovereign is made to 
rend the Church, exalting one part, and unjustly 
depressing the other. 

Lhe union is condemed by the New Testament. 


Its more cautious advocates are content to main- 
tain that the New Testament is silent. Mr. M‘Neile, 
however, cites the parable of the draught of fishes ; 
but other passages expressly enjoin that good 
men are not to maintain communion with the 
vicious. The net means, not the Church, but the 
doctrine of the Gospel.” Neither does the parable 
of the tares and the wheat sanction an establish- 
ment comprising all sorts of persons. Christ 
meant his churches should be pure; while“ Satan, 
by means of establishments, among other methods, 
fills the churches with ungodly persons.” Besides, 
the Church of England actually retains the tares, 
and (by its canons) roots up the wheat! The 
passages relative to the duties of rulers and sub- 
jects have not, it is asserted, the remotest con- 
nexion with the question; and an attempt to ex- 
tract an argument from the allusion in the Apoca- 
lypse to “the earth helping the woman,” is de- 
clared to be equally futile. Further, if these 
passages have any weight at all, they impose on 
the Government an obligation to ereet an esta- 
blishment under any circumstances, or to resign! 
Mr. Gladstone, however, admits that the duty of 
the State must be limited by the existing constitu- 
tion of a country; but in that case, what becomes 
of the obligation to obey the Divine command? 

But the New Testament not only does not 
favour, it condemns the union; and Christ’s de- 
clarations before Pilate, and on the payment of 
tribute, are cited, and closely examined; as are also 
other passages referring to Christ’s headship of 
the Church—the character of pastors—the means 
by which they, and religion generally, are to be 
supported—church discipline—the evangelization of 
the world, and Christian union. If it be con- 
tended that, as few of these passages directly forbid 
the union, it cannot be so objectionable as is alleged, 
the reply is, that they embody principles abun- 
dantly sufficient to condemn it. 

The second chapter follows up this general 
statement of principles, by considering how far 
some of the particular principles of the union in 
England are consistent with the New Testament. 

The section on the maintenance of Christian 
pastors maintains these important propositions :— 

‘1, That the right of the clergy to tithes was origi- 
nally founded, not on private gifts, but on public 
enactments. 

2. That the Church property of the bishops is a gift 
from the Crown. 

“3. That the Church property of this part of the king- 
dom was transferred by act of Parliament from Catholic 
priests to Protestant pastors. 

„4. That the State is the proprietor of this Church 
property, which it grants, resumes, distributes, increascs, 
or diminishes, as it thinks fit. 

‘5. That all persons holding titheable property must 
contribute to the maintenance of the clergy, whether 
they approve of the contribution or not, since the 
clergy may enforce the payment of their dues by process 


of law.“ 


On this, two questions are put:—l. Is this 
method agreeable to Scripture? 2. Does it work 
well? The second question is discussed in another 
part of the work. In reply to the first, numerous 
texts are quoted from the New Testament, the 
conclusions drawn from them being, that each 
church should maintain its own pastor—that poor 
churches should be aided by other churches—that 
the churches should send evangelists to the heathen 
—and that, where a minister cannot obtain ade- 
quate 2 from his brethren, he may labour in 
any secular calling. The various points of contrast 
between these requirements and the system pre- 
vailing in the Establishment, are pointed out; 
from which it appears, that— 

„Christians who allow their pastors to be paid by the 
State disregard the will of Christ; impeach his wisdom ; 
neglect their duty; injure their Christian characters; 
manifest a worldly selfishness by seeking to escape fiom 
a just remuneration for services received; beg alms for 
Christ's officers from Christ's enemies; excite prejudices 
against the gospel in the minds of irreligious tithe- 
payers; impair the use of the oe 11 place the 
ministers of Christ under the pay and influence of un- 
godly persons; and proclaim to the world that the dis- 
ciples of Christ cannot maintain his worship and publish 
his truths unless worldly men and unbelievers of every 
class will help them.“ 


The Supremacy of the State. One consequence 
of a State provision is, the claim of the State to 
exercise superintendence. This right is asserted 
in various acts of Parliament, and also by the 
canons, which are quoted; other facts being ad- 
duced to prove that within the Establishment the 
Crown can exercise a spiritual supremacy, and that 
the Legislature has a still higher and more abso- 
lute power. ‘This is maintained to be incompati- 
ble with the rights of Christ as Head of his Church; 
and “in allowing to the State this spiritual do- 
minion over it, the Church has become treason- 
able, rebellious, adulterous, and unnatural.” It is 
of no avail to allege that the King is only its head 
under Christ. Where is the appointment? Nor 
is it true that the Establishment has reserved 
Christ’s rights; and if it were, no spiritual jurisdic- 
tion can be exercised by the State without violat- 
ing his laws. The mode of electing pastors as 
described in Scripture is next examined, and is 
shown to differ altogether from the system adopted 
in the Establishment. The Establishment cannot 
determine the number of its bishops, the extent of 
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their jurisdiction, or the number of churches to be 
placed under their control : neither has the Church 
any voice in their appointment. Itis equally helpless 
in the matter of its pastors. « Contrary to the 
law of Christ, to apostolic precedent, to the prac- 
tice of the first three centuries, and to common 
sense, the churches, for the sake of the State-pay, - 
ailow ungodly pastors to be forced upon them by 
ungodly patrons, through the fiat of the State.” 
The State dictates the doctrines to be taught; and 
while men should maintain the truth and grow in 
knowledge, “the Establishment is forbidden by 
the State to correct any error, or to make any ad- 
vance in spiritual knowledge.” The doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, and the service for the 
ordination of priests, are referred to as illustrations. 
Christians should avoid those who cause divisions, 
and ministers who do not preach the gospel; but 
statutes are still in force, rendering attendance at 
the parish church, &c.,compulsory. They should also \ 
meet for prayer; whereas members of the Establish- en 
ment are prohibited from meeting for prayer in any 
greater number than twenty, besides the family ! 
Christ has given to the churches the right of self- 
government, and enjoined the maintenance of 
discipline by them; but the Establishment is with- 
out se!’ government. It has no voice in the ad- 
mission of members, and cannot exclude ungodly 
persons, or put away immoral ministers. It has 
“abdicated its rights for the sake of the State’s 
bribe ;” and the result is, that “the Church be- 
comes, not merely the world, but comprises the 
most disreputable part of the world.” The State 
also hinders the- churches from preaching the 
gospel. The law gives to each incumbent, how- 
ever ungodly he may be, the exclusive right of 
preaching in his own parish and the bishop, who 
may be equally worldly, can refuse to license any 
other. 

Of Patronage. Instead of the churches appoint- 
ing the pastors, the right belongs to the owners of 
estates charged with the payment of the salaries, 
who may be, and to a great extent are, worldly men. 
This single evil secures that the churches shall con- 
tinue ignorant and irreligious, and no improve- 
ments in its administration will rectify the mischief. 
The working of the veto law in Scotland is de- 
scribed as to some extent mitigating the evil; but 
the determined opposition to it, and the merciless 
maintenance of unrestricted patronage, prove that 
the Establishment and patronage are identified 
with each other. 

On the principle of Coercion. The various legal 
provisions intended to secure both the pecuniary 
support of the ministers, and attendance on their 
services, are stated, and their effects on various 
parties described. Pious persons are prevented 
showing their Christian generosity by supporting 
their own pastors; and, in the majority of cases, 
have to expend on unfaithful pastors what would 
have secured men of a different class. Worldly 
men are alienated from religion, and Dissenters 
suffer, inasmuch as, in addition to supporting their 
own ministers, they have to support others from 
whom they derive no benefit, — also a system to 
which they are opposed. 

A recapitulation concludes the first part. A 
belief is here expressed, that if the union were now 
first proposed to Christian men, they would in- 
stantly repudiate it. Custom and “romantic 
associations” alone can account for its contimuance, 
while few study the subject; and governments, 
„ prelates, incumbents, and expectants, 

eing all interested in its „ are by no 
means scrupulous in their mode of defending it 
from all attack. 

The second part treats of the effects of the 
union upon both persons and things, and com- 
mences with 

The influence of the union upon Bishops. The 
Scriptural qualifications of pastors are stated, and 
it is then shown how the Scriptural model is 
departed from in appointing “the pastors of 
— in the Establishment, they being se- 
ected, for the most part, by worldly statesmen, 
who may force them upon reluctant churches. 

A bishop is ensnared by the position, the } 
wealth, and the patronage conferred upon him by 
his office, beside being tempted to servility by the 
prospect of advancement to a richer see. He is, from 
the circumstances in which he is placed, as well as 
the oaths he has taken, intolerant towards other 
churches, and indisposed to reform his own; and 
he has also to compel his clergy to maintain the 
doctrine and discipline of the Establishment in the 
most objectionable particulars; so that in — 
cases, he is “the agent of the State, to punis 
good men for doing their duty.” What wonder 
that, under such circumstances, even Christian 
men should cease to be pastors ; that their preach- 
ing should become lordly and heartless; and that 
they should grow worldly, covetous, self-indulgent, 
proud, and imperious. And if these temptations 
are strong enough to corrupt the most devout, 
what must be their influence on worldly prelates, 
created by worldly statesmen? The injury thus 
done to the bishops, extends itself to the churches, 
pastors, curates, and people, all catching the 
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worldly taint 
The effects of the union upon the Pastors, are ‘ 
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next considered. The 13,000 ministers of the 
Establishment, were they such as the New Testa- 
ment declares they ought to be, would carry the 
gospel into every family, “but the torpedo-touch 
of the State has paralyzed them.” It gives to 
them a legal income instead of their being main- 
tained by the offerings of the people—a system 
which does not, as is contended, destroy dignity, 
and produce servility. Having a competence se- 
— to him, independent of his qualifications, or 
of the mode in which his duties are performed, the 
State-paid minister “ can resign himself to a life of 
almost total self-indulgence, with impunity.” The 
5,320 curates, with an average income of £81 per 
annum, and the 6,861 incumbents, with incomes 
under £300, are also actuated by a feverish desire 
for change, and are tempted to servility to obtain 
the more splendid emoluments. 

The supremacy exercised by the State has an 
7 8 influence on the pastor. He has 
been deeply pledged, while yet in his youth, to the 
whole State-church system, and he is obliged to 
inculcate the most pernicious errors. Few men 
have the courage “to plunge into an abyss of 
trouble,” by acting otherwise, and “ therefore 
they must adjust their belief to their circumstances, 
as best they may”—some of the modes by which 
they do this being pointed out. They can vio- 
lently denounce popery, but the awful corruption 
and errors—“ the ten thousand practical abuses 
within the Establishment, wake no such indignant 
thunders.” The mode in which patronage is dis- 
tributed is then examined, and this is Fescribed 
as securing “a perpetual supply of unconverted 
and incompetent pastors,” ona excluding “ many 
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who might act most powerfully on the religion of 
the nation.“ The character of the great body of 
the clergy so chosen, and their influence on the 
people, are such as the author “ grieves” to 
describe. 

1 he effects upon the Curates are described in a 
separate section. There is a further description of 
the class of men who enter the 5 office; 
„paper checks, in the shape of subscriptions,“ 
failing to keep out the unscrupulous, and the 
bishop having but little power to exclude them. 
A license from the bishop being required by every 
curate, the former has the power of excluding the 
best of men from his diocese without alleging a 
reason; he can, also, revoke a license at pleasure, 
and prevent the unhappy curate from ministering 
in another diocese—he must “either satisfy the 
bishop or starve,” circumstances which are fatal to 
all independence of thought and action. 


The next section contains a melancholy descrip- 
tion of the influence of the union upon members of 
Anglican churches. They disregard Christ's law 
by not maintaining their own pastors—they are 
robbed of their rights—are “a confused mass of 
believers and unbelievers”—without discipline— | 
inactive towards the ignorant and unconverted— 
personal and family religion languishes among 
them; and “ while a latent and wide-spread 
infidelity is making unchecked ravages,” they are 
making scarcely any impression upon “ the plague- 
stricken multitudes around them.” 


The influence of the union upon Dissenters is 
also noticed. Dissenters are defended from the 
charge of schism; nay, Anglicans, as members of a 
church whose canonical fulminations excommuni— 
cate those whom they ought to love, “ are more 
schismatics than Dissenters.” They pay no small 
penalty for the liberty they assume. The children 
of the wealthier members are allured to desert 
them: they are deprived of their share of advantage 
from the ecclesiastical property of the nation, and 
are forced to support a system which they condemn. 
They are also reproached with being political for 
seeking to destroy the union; “but how can they 
dissolve a political arrangement except by political 
means?” Whatever may be their errors in this 
direction, Anglican Christians must share in their 
guilt,” as having been the occasion of it. 


The first item under the headjof the Influence of 
the union upon things,” is its influence on the 
number of Ministers. Too much is said of the 
mere multiplication of ministers, since to increase 
irreligious incumbents, is but to increase the 
irreligion of the country; but, whatever their 
merit, the dissolution of the union will not lessen 
the number so much as many ignorantly suppose. 
A variety of interesting statistics are given, and 
from what has been accomplished by the Wesleyan 
body, the evangelical free churches of England 
and Scotland, and of the United States, it is 
inferred that every 1,000 hearers throughout 
England and Wales, will maintain their minister 
when the Anglican churches shall be also free. 
This calculation deducts one-fourth of the popu- 
lation, who, though nominally belonging to the 
Establishment, belong in reality to no denomina- 
tion. This number would, it is true, be less than 
that now supplied by the Establishment and the 
free churches together, but the increased efficacy 
of both pastors and churches, and their better 
distribution through the country, would render 
the supply more effective. 

The influence of the union on the distribution of 


Ministers, is exhibited in a further series of sta- 


tistics, some; of them of a very startling kind. 


Thus there are 19 dioceses, with one minister to 
every 856 of the population; and four others 
with but one to every 2,325. To 10,449 country 
labourers in Rutland, the State allots 27 pastors, 
and to the same number of Londoners nls one ! 
The result of the whole is, that “ more than one- 
half the number of working ministers are ex- 
pended by the State upon one-eighth of the 
population, and seven-eighths are left with a pro- 
vision not equal to that which is afforded to one- 
eighth. Fourteen millions are starved, and two 
millions are surfeited/” On the other hand, 
voluntaryism “ is as thrifty as the State is prodigal 
—as wise as the State is thoughtless ;” it appear- 
ing from the statistics given, that the number of 
ministers sustained by the free churches, is in 
proportion to the population, and keeps pace with 
its growth. The manufacturing districts are se- 
lected for special examination, and here it is shown 
that “aided by all the authority of the State, 
with a State provision, and embracing all the 
aristocracy of the land, the Establishment, in these 
districts, supplies but one-fourth of the whole 
number of ministers of reluion ; dissenting zeal 
sustains the other three-fourths.” With regard 
to the Metropolis, the absurdity of the paro- 
chial system makes the Establishment “a mere 
delusion,” for 98 ministers confine their ministra- 
tions to 54,000 persons within the city walls, while 
the remaining 332 have the charge of nearly two 
millions! And “do they lead the metropolis to 
to Christ? Will they ever? Can they, or their 
successors, to the judgment-day?” Instead of 
facilitating the erection of places of worship, and 
encouraging the maintenance of ministers, the 
State does its utmost to discourage both, in proof 
of which we are pointed to the numerous and 
vexatious legal hindrances to the subdivision of 
parishes, the erection and consecration of churches 
and chapels, the obtaining licenses, and even the 
meeting for worship in private houses. 

The maintenance of ministers. Here we are 
again referred to Scripture rule, as well as to other 
principles suggested by reason and experience. 
All these are disregarded by the State, as is evi- 
denced by the scandalous misappropriation of 
Church property in the erection and maintenance 
of bishops’ palaces, and by the fact that whereas 
1,619 of the clergy “ who have got the great prizes 
of the Establishment,” have an average income of 
£808, 10,112 of the working clergy have but £114. 
This section contains a number of particulars 
respecting the revenues of the Church and their 
distribution, and these are contrasted with the re- 
sults obtaining in other religious bodies. To 
allege that the members of the Establishment 
would not, when unshackled, do as much as their 
Dissenting fellow-christians, “is to condemn the 
Establishment to eternal shame. If so, 
it is time that the union should cease. It is a tree 
of deadly poison, beneath which zeal and con- 
science die.“ The argument that it is necessary to 
hold out great pecuniary prospects, in order to 
allure men of rank and talent into the ministry, is 
also noticed. What attracts the men of learning 
attracts a much larger number of the weak and 
vicious, the idle and the worldly. Men of rank, if 
converted, will not be deterred by the fear of 
poverty, while, if unconverted, they have no busi- 
ness in the ministry. ‘These outward circum- 
stances are not the most n 
and they have been found to be ineffectual. The 
Dissenting ministry, too, have more popular 
ability, as well as influence with the masses of the 
people than the parochial clergy. 


Influence of the union on the doctrine taught. 
Having sanctioned various errors in the Prayer- 
book, the union gives them currency in all the 
parishes in the land. Among the alleged errors 
attention is called to“ the blasphemy ” involved in 
the pretended communication of the Holy Spirit 
by the bishops—the authority of the Church in 
“controversies of faith”—the authority given to 
ungodly equally with pious ministers, (in the 26th 
article,) and the compulsion to attend the minis- 
trations of both indifferently—baptismal regenera- 
tion (of which Mr. Noel says, “I once laboured 
hard to convince myself that our reformers did not 
and could not mean that infants are regenerated 
by baptism, but no reasoning avails.” This lan- 
guage is too plain,)—all these are perpetuated ; the 
union repressing in the ministers of the Establish- 
ment “ all free inquiry, and holding them down to 
maintain, age after age, with hopeless incapacity of 
progress, the errors of those great men who broke 
through the shackles of Romanism only to rivet 
on the churches the shackles of the State.” Several 
extracts are given from the writings of the Trac- 
tarians, whom the author believes stil to be in— 
creasing. The Establishment furnishes no adequate 
check on the admission of either incompetent or 
heretical ministers. Unconverted men can easily 
force their way in; “ and to make the evil more in- 
tolerable, the same system which fills the parishes 
of England with men who do not know how to 
preach the gospel to their people, excludes from 
those parishes all Anglican ministers who would 
preach it;” in proof of which various canons are 
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other 
than their own parishes without the consent of the 
incumbent, and also preventing the attendance of 
the people at any other than the parish churches. 
Thus “a spiritual darkness Prod over the land, 
beneath which piety dies, and no stirring evan- 
gelists may dispel it.“ 

The section on the discipline of the Anglican 
Churches, after considering the constitution of 
Church Courts, as laid down in Scripture, com- 
pares with them the working of the cumbrous 
machinery of the Convocation and the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts. The mode of settling pastors, both 
incumbents and curates, secures neither piety and 
efficiency, nor the goodwill of the people; and thus 
“there are thousands of churches who have re- 
ceived from patrons their pastors with merited 
reluctance, or with degraded and stupid indiffer- 
ence.” The effect of the system upon the ordinary 
exercise of the ministry is reviewed. “The union 
first secures, by patronage, that a majority of paro- 
chial ministers shall be worldly men, who do not 
know how to guide their people to salvation; and 
then, having cursed these parishes with spiritual 
darkness, prohibits the evangelical minority from 
doing anything to enlighten them.” Children, too, 
are baptized without reference to the character of 
their parents, and are declared to be regenerated ; 
and, after confirmation, have a legal right to attend 
the Lord’s-supper, though still unconverted, and 
altogether worldly ; — at death, though “ the 
lost soul is gone to perdition, the minister thanks 
God that it is gone to God!” Church censures 
and penalties are useless for all beneficial purposes, 
being efficacious only for the harassing of good 
men. This is shown by the mode in which simony, 
immorality, heresy, salon, and other ecclesiastical 
offences, are treated in the Establishment; the 
result being, that unfaithful pastors are upheld in 
their 2 and false doctrine, and pious 
ministers, restrained in their zeal, grow lethargic 
in the routine of their duties. The outrageous 
bigotry and grievous tyranny involved in the 
canons and practice of the Church are the subject 
of indignant comment. 

The influence of the union on the evangelization 
of the country. This section contains reflections 
naturally suggested by what has preceded. “ These 
laws have done their work.” The three thousand 
evangelical ministers in the Establishment “ could 
bring the gospel to almost the whole country,” but 
the union forbids it, and so perpetuates the 
ignorance of millions. The parochial system has 
buried all in slumber; and, in view of dying 
myriads, each minister of the Establishment seems 
to have adopted the defence of Cain, Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?’” 

The union also prevents the union of Christians. 
The canons shut out the most holy men, and 
episcopal charges too r harmonize with 
them, and condemn the purest churches and most 
devoted ministers as schismatics who are to be 
avoided. ‘The private intercourse of Anglicans 
with their Dissenting brethren becomes restricted 
under these circumstances, and between the clergy 
and Dissenting ministers is almost unknown. Out 
of 16,000 clergy, are there 60 in habits of friendly 
association with Dissenting pastors at their own 
homes? Political enmity naturally widens the 
gulf between them; and the unnatural schism 
confirms unbelievers in their scepticism, and the 
world in its ungodliness. 


The reformation of the churches is rendered 
impossible by the union. With ruinous penalties 
— their eyes, there can be no free inquiry on 
the part of the clergy, who, 8 yoked to the car 
of the Establishment, must “drag it along the 
ruts which centuries have wrought in its road; and 
though they see a —_ before them, they can 
neither stop nor turn. Few even wish it to be re- 
formed. In all ages and countries, the privileged 
classes have stuck to privilege ull it was too late.“ 
The author has“ no hope of a general reformation.” 
The Government dare not attempt it; the digni- 
taries have neither the will nor the power ; and the 
pious members are fettered and helpless. The 
errors will last as long as the system; and the only 
remedy within reach is for each church and pastor, 
who see these evils, to do their duty, by reforming 
themselves without waiting for others. 


The influence of the union on the progress of 
religion is next considered. The state of the 
Establishment is contrasted with that of the 
primitive churches. Of the 12,923 working clergy, 
the author fears that 10,000 “are unconverted 
men, who neither preach nor know the gospel ; ” 
and the churches have become as worldly and 
corrupt as their pastors, Various causes are 
pointed out as tending to produce this state of 
things; but this section contains little more than 
a repetition of what is to be found in other parts 
of the volume. 

The union has a powerful ue nee on the Go- 
vernment, to whom it is a constant source of em- 
barrassment. ‘The clergy have their rights to 
maintain, and their party to keep in power, and 
Parliament is the battle-field. Dissenters also are 
obliged to enter the arena of political strife, and 
both are thus brought into worldly associations, by 
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blishment, therefore, who comprehends this duty, deter- 
mine that he will, without waiting for the decision of 
others, do his utmost in the name of Christ to secure the 
freedom of the lican churches from the fetters of the 
State. Members o 989 who already maintain 
your ministers in on with the union, by which 
our own functions are abandoned and your ministers 
ettered, release them, and recover your own 
rights, by declaring that you will be free. A few such 
instances in London, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, would awaken the whole nation to 
their duty. 
„Wich greater confidence I address my brethren of 
the free churches. There should be no longer disunion 
or sloth. Independents and Baptists, Wesleyans, and 
members of the Free Church of Scotland, let us all, 
with united voices, from Caithness to Cornwall, claim, 
in the name of Christ, the Christian liberty of the 
British churches; and this generation may yet see 
accomplished a second Reformation more spiritual and 
not less exclusive than the first. 
„% Above all, let us take care to fulfil this dut 
Christian spirit. 
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which their enmity is increased, and their efficiency 
as Christian teachers diminished. Ministers of 
Christ, who should know no political party, are 
marshalled as Whigs or Tories in two hostile 
armies. The effects on the two political parties are 
described, both being represented to suffer from 
the union, though of the two the Tories fare the 
worst. Dissolve the union, and the political 
activity of the two classes of pastors would cease, 
neither having anything to hope for or fear from 
the Legislature. But it is contended that the re- 
sumption of Church property by the State would 
be spoliation. Big words, but little in them. 
Who pave the Church property to the clergy, and 
for what ends was it given? Church property 
exists by acts of Parliament for the good of the 
nation, and Parliament must be the supreme judge 
whether it is for the good of the nation that it 
should cease to exist.” No party would suffer from 
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12,000 votes [cheers]. Ask the ex-members for the 
Tower Hamlets, for beth, and for Edinburgh— 
and ask Baptist Noel, too—if they considered this a 
* hole-and-corner question, and one with which the 
tay rarely troubled their heads (renewed cheers]. 
e fact was, the question had come to assume a 
rather inconvenient prominency 


hear, hear]~a prominency most embarrassing to 


journalists. say, that 
“religion fared worst of all subjects at the polling- 
booth. Why, that was just one form of the senti- 
ment the Association was labouring to disseminate. 
Religion did, indeed, fare very y at the polling- 
booth, and * badly in che council —5 and 
worst of all in St. Stephen’s [cheers]. The legisla- 
ture to be influenced by the purest desi 
for the spiritual welfare of the people; and yet, if an 
individual member, or a would-be-member of that 
body, speaks in the house, or on the hustings, as a 


- eat “way No religious cause requires irreligious religious man, the Nimes says, he will be put down, 
the State’s resuming it, an as it for the | means for its advancement. Let us disgrace ourselves] and deservedly, as an impostor and a charlatan. 
interests of all, for the people will be better taught; | by no railing, condemn all personal invective, and be What a confession of the lamentable influence of 


the patrons should receive compensation, and the 
pastors enjoy their income during life. 

If the measure be admitted to be necessary, but 
delay is pleaded for, because of the convulsive 
heavings of continental nations, the reply is, that 
“ the safety of the constitution demands its imme- 
diate removal. This union disfigures our consti- 
tution, disturbs our social peace, revolts our sense 


guilty of no exaggeration, for these are the weapons of 
the weak and the unprincipled; but uniting with all 
who love the Redeemer, let us r nise with gratitude 
every work of the Spirit within the Establishment as 
well as without it. d with much prayer, with con- 
stant dependence on the Holy Spirit, with a supreme 
desire to glorify God, and with an abundant exercise of 
faith, hope, and love, which are our appropriate armour 
in every conflict, let us persevere in our efforts, till the 
blessing of God renders our triumph a decisive step 


State-churchism ! 

Epwarp Mitt, Esq., said: Some persons objected 
to the name of this society; for himself, he liked it, 
because of its downright honesty—because it said 
exactly what it meant, and could mislead none 
(hear, hear]. But if they needed an inscription for 
the obverse side of the medal — something that 
should be more attractive to some classes of people, 
and not less dsscriptive of their object—he would 


of justice, is S religion, and irritates 
millions against the social system under which 
they live.” Several other considerations are power- 
fully urged. A separation is inevitable, and it 
would be well that it should be effected quietly, 
and 5 ey men. The proposal to endow the 
Irish Roman Catholic priests is also noticed. 

The second part closes with an animated refer- 
ence to continental changes, and to the glorious 
results which may be expected to follow when 


throughout Europe the yoke of priestcraft shall be 
thrown off and conscience shall be free 


The third on the means o ng a 
revival in the churches, is very vid — * 
but a few pages. It offers various suggestions to 
both pious ministers and church members, and 

to increased activity and union, humiliation 
and prayer. The author further suggests the 
offering of prizes to the amount of £10,800 for the 
best essays on subjects which he names. 

We give the author's “Conclusion” 
extenso :— 


The union of the Churches with the State is doomed. 
Condemned by reason and religion, by scripture and 
experience, how can it be allowed to injure the nation 
much longer? All the main principles upon which it 
rests are unsound. Its State-salaries, its supremacy, its 
patronage, its compulsion of „I for the support of 
religion, are condemned by both the precedents and the 
precepts of the word of God. We have seen that it 
sheds a —— influence * prelates, incumbents, 
curates, and other members of churches. It adds little 
to the number of pastors, it distributes them with a 
wasteful disregard to the wants of the population, and it 
peys least those whom it ought to pay most liberally. 

t excludes the gospel from thousands of ishes ; tt 
perpetuates corruptions in doctrine; it hinders all 
scriptural discipline; it desecrates the ordinances of 
Christ, confounds the Church and the world, foments 
schism among Christians, and tempts the ministers of 
Christ both in and out of the Establishment to be eager 
politicians. Further, it embarrasses successive Govern- 
ments, maintains one chief element of revolution in the 
country, renders the reformation of the Anglican 
churches hopeless, hinders the progress of the gospel 
throughout the kingdom, and strengthens all the cerns 
Papal establishments of Europe. Worst of all, it 
‘grieves’ and ‘quenches’ the Spirit of God, who 
cannot be expected largely to bless the churches which 
will not put away their sins. 

„But when it shall be destroyed, we have reason to 
hope that the churches will revive in religion speedily. 
Sound doctrine will then be heard from most of the 
Anglican pulpits; evangelists will go forth into every 
part of the land; scriptural A will de restored; 
schism 147 — Chris 1 will = 
to be partizans; we may look for a er 
effusion of the Spirit of God; and England may become 
the foremost of the nations in — — and virtue. 
Let all who fear and love God arise to accomplish this 
reformation. The work which our martyred forefathers 
began in the face of the dungeon and the stake, let us 
in their spirit complete. 

“If any one is undecided respecting the principles ad- 
vocated in this work, let him compare the arguments 
adduced by Hooker and Warburton, by Chalmers and 
M'Neile, by Gladstone and Birks, on the one side, with 
those advanced by Dick and Graham, by Ballantyre and 
Conder, by Wardlaw, Vinet, and Gasparin, on the other. 
Let him study the history of the Free Churches of Scot- 
land and of Vaud. Let him attentively examine the 
r of State-churches in Scotland, in Switzer- 

„and in France. Let him examine, as they are de- 
veloped by Mr. Baird, the grand results of spiritual 
liberty in the United States. And let him determine 
his conduct without regard to interest, fashion, or 
friendship, in N to Christ, and as accountable to 
the heart-searc od. 

Since many hold back from even an examination 
of truths which entail momentous consequences to 
themselves, each disciple of Christ, who ascertains the 
separation of the churches from the State to be his 
Master's will, must count it an honour to serve him 
singly if need be, in this conflict. Great events in 
history have waited on the actions of a few intrepid 
men. Hampden, by his resolute resistance to an act 
of tyranny, awoke in his countrymen the spirit which 
secured our liberties. The gallantry of Clive saved our 
Indian empire. Luther long thought and laboured 
almost alone. The extensive revival of the last ye 
was owing, under God, to Wesley and Whitefield, wi 
very few companions, Let each member of the Esta- 


towards the evangelization of the world.“ 


THE ANTISTATE-CHURCH 


MOVEMENT. 


MEETING AT PECKHAM. 


The first of several suburban meetings, desi 
as supplementary to the series now being hel 
the metropolis, took 
— at the Rosemary 


large proportion of whom were ladies. 
and W. Leask; Edward Miall, 
wards, Esq., William Cash, 
Eeq., 4 Brewin, Esq., F. Allport, 
J. G. Williams, 

W. Epwanrps, „ havin 
chair, opened the business of 


„ W. Carlile, 


and principles of the Association, an explanation 
rendered necessary, he said, as it was the first 
meeting convened by this Society in that locality. 
He deemed it essentially important to agitate this 
question at the present time, now that the Govern- 
ment were not onl 

ecclesiastical establishments so long existing in this 
country, but were endeavouring to extend the prin- 
ciple to the colonies, and were even strongly disposed 


to attempt its application on a larger scale, to a 


system which they themselves professed to believe 
erroneous. 

Rev. W. Leask moved the first resolution, de- 
claring that ect religious equality cannot exist, 
until legislation is exclusively confined to secular 
objects, and the support of religion left to the volun- 
tary efforts of —— men; and that the separation 
of the Church from the State—effected without 
violence, and with a due regard to existing interests 
—would remove a fruitful source of bitterness and 
discontent. If the Association were, as its enemies 
alleged, a sectarian confederacy for sectarian pur- 
poses—a dissenting fraternity, animated by jealousy 
or bigotry—he, for one, would have nothing to do 
with it. Were they animated by any selfish motive 
—by the hope of sharing the plunder of the Church, 
they would, instead of pursuing their present course, 
be the ardent abettors of the SS dispo- 
sition which characterised the present ministry. 


How was it that statesmen had become so liberal of 
and all sects? 


late, as to r to endow an 
He believed it was use light shone upon 
the darkest places; because the popular intelligence 
had got beyond the ancient 4 and, then, 
r on 212 be 80 2 to veil 
t light, and to re at progress, as State-pai 
priests. To endow the priesthood of eden 


that suffering land ; but how would it remedy them? 


how prevent the yearly expatriation of thousands of 


her sons? Would it render unnecessary annual 
— 1 from England for warding off pestilence 
an 


famine? He called upon them, in the name of 


justice, which required that all or none should be 
endowed, and o religion, which must be injured 
by the endowment of either one or of all, to adopt 


the resolution. 
W. Cask, Esq. 4 

Friends), seconded resolution, which was also 
a by 

r. J. Can WILIAus (Secretary of the As- 
sociation . Accustomed to such, meetings he was 
not a little amused at the recent declaration of the 
Times, that the question of religious endowments 
was not before the public at all, or was only dis- 
cussed in holes and corners, and that not one Eng- 
lishman in five hundred troubled himself about it 
(laughter). Yet the very event which provoked 


this remark gave the lie to the assertion. Sir Culling 
Eardley—whom the Times designated the ridicu- 
lous candidate for the West ing, had, as both 


the Times and Mr. Denison assured them, contested 


that vast constituency on this very question, and had 
polled the by no means ridiculous number of nearly 


ed 
in 
— on Wednesday evening 

ranch Tavern, Peckham, the 
and elegant assembly-room of which was 
completely filled by a most respectable audience, a 
We observed 
on and around the platform, the Revs. John Burnet 
„ William Ed- 
Eseq., illiam Forbes, 


Barrett, Esq., Henry Edwards, Esq., and 


been voted to the 
e meeting, in a brief 
but perspicuous speech, explanatory of the object 


resolute in maintajning the 


the panacea of English statesmen for all the evils of 


member of the Society of 


propose to call it The Clergyman’s Friend Society,” 
or“ The Clerical Anti-slavery Association [laugh- 
ter and cheers]. They had seen something of their 
slavery—of the appointment of their bishops and 
the treatment of their clergy — and blushed fox 
human nature, that any man pretending to reason 
and religion should continue in connexion with such 
a system. Mr. Miall then read the resolution he had 
to propose to the meeting, and which condemned 
the proposal to endow the Irish priesthood. His 
speech was characterised by his usual perspicuity ; 
but the only feature we can notice was, the expression 
of his belief, grounded on good authority, that the 
Government would not propose the expected scheme 
for the endowment of the Irish Roman Catholic 
cl during the ensuing session. He argued, that 
this, however, did not lessen the necessity for vigi- 
lance and activity, as the ect would doubtless 
revived at the first convenient opportunity; and 
must, at any time, be deeply injurious to the politi- 
cal and social interests of nd, as well as opposed 
to the x of New-Testament Christianity. 

Rev. J. Burnet seconded the resolution in a hu- 
morous and effective speech. He said: If, under the 
im ion that this question is put to rest, they 
suffered themselves to fall asleep, they would pro- 
bably wake > and find it settled in a war they did 
not expect. The Government were very wide awake ; 
they worked while the people slept; and therefore 
the only course for the people was, never to go to 
sleep at all [laughter and cheers]. If he were asked 
to give the Government a character—and as they 
were the servants of the public, he had a right to 
give them a character—he could say that they were 
sober enough, always on the look-out, but not sober 
and honest [laughter]. The man who believed in 
their honesty must be a curiosity in the way of belief 

renewed laughter]. Let them not now be hid 
ind the hedge or in ditches, and when the victory 
should be gained, come out to cheer and claim a 
medal; but come forward boldly at the onset, and 
declare that religion shall be no longer fettered by 
the artificial arrangements of the State [applause]. 

Mr. Townsend, a working man, rose in the body 
of the meeting, and made a few observations, sug- 
gesting that, if the endowment question were shelved 
or the present, the suffrage should be pushed for- 
ward ; and if the Ministry were so dishonest, they 
should be forthwith ejected. 

Another individual also urged the inhabitants to 
resist an attempt about to be made to levy a church- 
rate on the parish. 

F. ALLPoRT,. „ moved, and W. Car.ize, Esq., 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which 
he acknowledged, and dissolved the meeting. 


PeTerBonovucH.—A ~~ meeting was held at the 
Assembly-room, on Monday evening last, in con- 
nexion with this Society. For some days previous, 
an opinion prevailed that the meeting would be well 
attended: some few thought otherwise, as. certain 
parties were actively engaged in ding their de- 
pendents not to go near, for the Church required not 
any outward attack, seeing it had many internal 
enemies who were quietly working its downfal. All 
this was invidious; and was an attempt to deter from 
attending a meeting for the purpose of free discussion 
respecting one of the Ir anomalies of the age. 
The doors were opened at six, and the room soon 
began to fill with the citizens, who appeared desirous 
to get information on the anti-state question. The 
chair was taken precisely at half-past six, and the 
business of the 8 n - | ay es | the 
talented speaker, Mr. ey, who delighted th 
audience for nearly two hours, eliciting loud ap- 
plause, which rang round the room like claps of 
thunder : the home truths he spoke told wonderfully 
on the meeting, who were delighted with the gentle- 
man’s eloquence. He was followed by Mr. Brown, 
of Northampton, who isa powerful orator, and spoke 
well on the operations of the Society. About nine 
o'clock the business concluded, and the numerous 
audience expressed delight at what they had heard. 
It is supposed that upwards of a thousand * 
were present. Mr. G. Thompson (formerly the 
eloquent advocate of anti-slavery) is expected in a 
few months to deliver an address on the State-church 
subject ; and it is proposed to hold a series of lec- 


1848. | 


tures on the question, for the rpose of enlightening 
the public mind. The people are inquiring for the 
truth on this im tsubject ; and truth must win 
its way. The tian religion requires not the 
State, nor the arm of the law, to — its genuine 
and benign influence.—Stamford Mercury. 

'Wisseacn.—A lecture on the separation of Church 
and State was delivered in the Theatre of this town, 
by John Kingsley, Esq., B.A., on Tuesday, Dec. 19, 
to a crowded audience. The lecturer handled his 
subject in a very masterly manner, and was listened 
to for nearly two hours and-a-half with marked 
attention. His happy and well-timed remarks on 
„% Bishop-manufacturing,”” and on the fettered con- 
dition of the Established Church, excited much in- 
terest. A vote of thanks to Mr. Kingsley was pro- 
posed by the Rev. M. A. Moon, Unitarian minister, 
of this town, who, in a few words, expressed his 
high approval of the lecture, and hoped it would 
forth and do its beautiful work amongst those who 
had heard it. He said it was high time that these 
State-church Establishments were brought to an 
end; for they were nurseries of fraud and corruption 
—engines of deceit and plunder. He would have 
every church to support itself, and not get Govern- 
ment to compel others to contribute to its revenues. 
As those who wanted medical advisers had to pay 
for them, so let those do the same who want spiritual 
ones; and as those who needed houses had to build 
or rent them, so let those who required churches do 
the same. After the vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
a committee was formed to carry out the objects of 
the Anti-state-church movement.—We are credi- 
bly informed that the Rev. M. A. Moon is about to 
commence a new periodical in this town, to be de- 
voted to the advocacy of social, political, and moral 
regeneration, in which the claims of the Anti-state- 
church movement will be boldly enforced.—From a 
Correspondent, 


Testrmoniat ro W. Morais, Esa., or SAtrorD. — 
On Wednesday evening last, at Hope Chapel Sunday- 
school, the adult class, which is taught by Mr. 
Morris, met together with their friends, to present a 
testimonial to that gentleman, consisting of a copy 
of the Scriptures in two volumes, magnificently 
bound, and illustrated by numerous engravings, 
from pictures by the most approved masters. The 
Rev. J. L. Poore occupied the chair; and amongst 
the gentlemen present were the Revs. Dr. Halley 
and J. Jones, Messrs. J. Carlton, Joseph Thompson, 
Gibb, Warburton, Wood, &c. The Chairman gave 
some interesting details connected with the school 
and the particular class in question, several mem- 
bers of which also subsequently addressed the 
meeting. The testimonial was then presented, and 
Mr. Morris, who appeared deeply touched with 
the token of gratitnde and esteem, made a suit- 
able response. On the back of each volume is an 
inscription in gre letters, the one consisting of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th verses of the 6th chapter of Ist 
Timothy; and the other runs as follows:“ Pre- 
sented to William Morris, Esq., by the scholars of 
the congregational class (on the occasion of its 
numbering 170 scholars, whose average are 
thirty-two ~~ as an expression of their estimate 
of his moral worth, and of their gratitude for his 
Christian instruction.—Hope Chapel, Salford, Dec. 
20, 1848.“ The cost of the volumes is understood 
to be between £8 and £9, which sum has been 
entirely raised by the class itself. The Rev. Dr. 
Halley also made some appropriate and excellent 
remarks upon the social and religious reformation 
which been effected by Mr. Morris, in the de- 
partment into which his energies had been directed ; 
showing how, by connecting moral principles with 
religious instruction, the debased profligate and the 
drunkard had been reclaimed from vice and folly, 
and brought to use their influence and example in 
improving the condition of their fellows. He con- 
gratulated his friend on the mark of sincere respect 
which had been shown to him, and he co tulated 
the class, also, on the benefit they had derived from 
his instructions. Thanks were voted to the chair- 
man, and the meeting terminated shortly before 
eleven o’clock.— Manchester Examiner. 

Tue CKor zn returns of the week give these 
results: London—cases 61, deaths 11; Provinces 
—cases 34, deaths 15; Scotland—cases 738, deaths 


319. The disease is most virulent in Glasgow and 
Old Kilpatrick. ‘The cholera has appeared in Bel- 
fast; there have been five fatal cases there. It 


broke out on board the American steam- ship“ New 
Vork,“ on her last voyage from Havre to New York; 
14 cases out of 18 were fatal. The New York”’ 
was placed in quarantine. 

A QvuaARRYMAN oF Boutrermere perished in a 
whirlwind during the storm which visited Scotland 
the week before last. He was carried away by a 
violent gust, and precipitated from a mountain, in 
sight of his two sons: the corpse was found next 
day, with the bones all crushed. 


Tae Hauntep CuamBer !—In the house at Ham- 
green belonging to Philip Miles, Esq. 1 
the Brights), is an apartment which has long had 
the reputation of being haunted, noises, &., pro- 
ceeding, as alleged, therefrom. It has been hitherto 
locked, but on Mr. Miles lately taking possession, 
the door was forced, and on exploring a secret recess 
in one corner, the ghost or ghosts (for there were 
two) appeared in the shape of two old boxes, which, 
on being touched, fell to pieces, and there emerged 
to the light two massive pieces of plate, viz., a solid 
silver candelabrum, and a salver of the same metal. 
Nobody knows anything about them, not even Mr. 
Robert Bright, to whom they were sent; and we 
suppose that the valuable and S apparitions 
= fall to the share of » Miles.—Hereford 


Che Nonconformist. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Tue Rev. H. R. Rernotps, B.A.—We stated a 
few weeks ago, that this gentleman intended enter- 
ing upon his duties as the minister of East Parade 
Chapel, in this town, on the last Sabbath in this 
month ; but we regret to learn he has been suffering 
from a slight indisposition during the last few 
weeks, and his medical advisers recommend a short 
delay before entering upon his new and important 
sphere of duty.— Leeds Mercury. 


Winvpsor.—On Tuesday, December 19th, the In- 
dependent Chapel, William-street, was re-opened 
for public worship, after —＋ been closed for the 
space of two months. Since the resignation of the 

v. J. Stoughton, now of Kensington, the church 
has been divided, a successor being chosen, of 
whom, after a time, many members of the church 
did not approve; they, under protest, seceded, and 
opened the chapel in High-street, where for upwards 
of three years they have worshipped. The spirit of 
disaffection still continued to increase in William- 
street, until at length nearly the whole of those who 
had contributed to the erection of the chapel were 
compelled to secede. Feeling themselves injured, 
the church called on the trustees to carry out the 
principles of the trust-deed, by restoring to them the 
pulpit over which they could not otherwise obtain 
any control, To this request the trustees, in Octo- 
ber last, acceded, by taking legal ion of the 


building. On Sunday, December 17th, two sermons 
were hed in High-street Chapel, ratory to 
its closed, by the Rev. Frederick Allin, late of 


Brighton, the subjects being, in the morning, Gen. 
xxviii. 10—22; in the evening, Luke xvii. 17. A 
deep and salu impression was evidently pro- 
duced. On the following evening a special prayer- 
meeting was held in the same place, when the same 
entleman gave an address from 2 Cor. xiii. 11. On 
Tuesday morning, at eleven o' clock, William-street 
Chapel was opened for religious worship. Mr. 
Moore, at the commencement, began to protest 
— the „ but was induced to be 
silent, and in a second attempt to disturb, was taken 
from the chapel by the police. A very excellent 
sermon was bY Dr. Massie, from John 
xiv. 23, to a large and attentive congregation. 
There were also present the following ministers: —the 
Revs. Dr. Massie; Dr. Jenkyn; Messrs. Stoughton 
and Allin, of London; Messrs. Harsant, Beacons- 
field; Hall, Poyle, Porter, and Horson, Staines ; 
Bulmer, Chalvey; Davis, Maidenhead; Tester, 
Datchett; and Edmunds, Burnham. 


Oprmam, Hants.—The church and congregation 
assembling in the Independent Chapel, Odiham, 
have presented a unanimous and most cordial invita- 
tion to Mr. J. Gwyn Hughes, of Airedale College, to 
become their tor. He has accepted the invita- 
tion, and intends commencing his labours there on 
the first Sabbath in January. 


Guitprorp-street Carpet, Borover. — The 
annual tea-meeting, on behalf of the Sunday- 
school in the above chapel, was held on the 25th 
inst. The Rev. D. Davies, minister of the place, 
resided on the occasion, and addresses were de- 
ivered by Mr. Parry, of Friar-street Chapel; the 
Rev. W. Williams, minister of the Welsh Inde- 

ndent church, Aldersgate-street; Mr. J. James, 
r. Richards, and Mr. Evans. 


Tun Rev, Joux Minsnatt, B. A., late of Spring- 
hill College, has ted a unanimous invitation to 
become the pastor of the Independent church, Little 
Govesby, Grantham, and will (p. v.) enter upon the 
duties of his charge in February next. 


Linton, CamBaipozsuire.—On Thursday the 7th 
inst. the Rev. George James Hall, B. A., of High- 
bury College, London University, was ordained as 
minister of the Independent Church and congrega- 
tion in this town. Upwards of thirty ministers, and 
a number of members of the neighbouring 
oh were present on the occasion. The ser- 
vices of the day were conducted by the Revs. J. 
Hopkins, of Newport; J. H. Godwin, resident tutor 
of Highbury College; F. Pollard, of Saffron Walden; 
— Forsaith, of Royston ; A. J. Morris, of Holloway- 
road, London; — Mirams, of Chishill; and R. Roff, 
of Cambridge. After the morning service, the 
ministers and friends, numbering about a hundred 
and fifty persons, dined together in a spacious and 
elegant school-room, kindly lent for the occasion by 
J. Dorrington, Esq.; after which addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Godwin, Morris, 
— 13 Roff, and Pollard. The large attendance, 
both from the town and from the neighbouring 
churches, and the general tone of Christian socia- 
bility that prevailed, combined to render the day 
one of unusual delight and encouragement. 


CHELTENHAM Wonko Man's Instrrvre.—Some 
time back we called attention to the establishment 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGGESTIONS TO IMPROVE THE STATE OF 


THE FUNDS OF THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
ASSOCIATION, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—Permit me to suggest to your readers a simple 
and immediate mode of aiding the funds of the Anti- 
state-church Association, which is now extending its 
operations at home and abroad. 

It is customary at this season of the year for families 
to meet, to congratulate, to make and receive presents, 
and in many cases to consult how far they may promote 
the individual and collective happiness of the body 
politic. Good! 

Now many of your readers believe the separation of 
the Church is a consammation devoutly to be wished.” 
Let such aid the efforts of those who are engaged 
in the work, and while the Christmas-boxes are ng 
round, or the new-year’s gifts, to the various members 
of the family, let none forget an acknowledgment to 
the Association formed for the direct object of relieving 
religion from all State control. 

ith this view I have introduced the subject and my 
subscription-book in my own family circle, and have 
obtained the names and subscriptions of every member 
of my family for the year 1849. 

There are the following advantages in this plan :— 
The introduction and information respecting the im- 

portant object. 

The removal of objections. 
The increase of subscribers, and 
The assistance rendered to the Association. 
May I entreat that very many of your readers will act 
on this suggestion of 
Yours very sincerely, 
EpgNezer CLARKE. 
Voluntary-house, Walthamstow, Dec. 25, 1848 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
To the Editor af the Nonconformist. 

Stn, Many and bitter complaints have been frequently 
made by the lower classes of temporary dis hisement 
from change of residence, the neglect, accidental or de- 
signed, of overseers, and other causes. However these, 
though temporary only, may and do require to be re- 
dressed, and cannot be neglected with safety to the Con- 
stitution, and without adding to the host of the discon- 
tented, the injury sustained is trifling in comparison with 
that which is sometimes inflicted on other classes of 
society, and at one at least of the universities, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where the wisdom and justice of 
our ancestors are, doubtless, held in the highest venera- 
tion. There, without any fault of his own, & man may 
be disfranchised for life by the arbitrary exercise of 
irresponsible anthority, and no other reason assigned 
than the old one of “ sic volo, sic jubeo,’’ which is not 
exactly suited tathe times in which we live. I will give 
an example of what has happened in my own case, and 
was informed by the registrar that many similar in- 
stances of gross injustice have occurred, and which I 
think deserve public exposure. 

Some years ago, in consequence of a mistake of the 
tutor of my college as to my address, I had requested 
him by letter to insert my correct address on his list. 
This he neglected to do before he resigned his office, and 
on my next change of residence being communicated to 
the college, I was informed that the letters addressed to 
me having been returned through the dead letter office 
—a suffictent evidence that I never received them—and 
the sum of £7 118. 4d. being due to the college, my 
name had been removed from the boards. It was easily 
replaced on the boards of the college, but to restore my 
vote it was necessary that a grace should pass the Senate 
The grace must first pass the caput, a body of six per- 
sons, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, and five others 
usually nominated by him, each of whom has an abso- 
lute veto on any proposition made to the Senate. The 
Vice-Chancellor, as one of the caput, can effectuall 
revent a grace from being put to the Senate; and thoug 
t was understood that he individually was disposed to 
allow the grace to be submitted, yet the 1 of the 
other h of houses being adverse to my claim, he was 
induced by their dictation to intimate that he should put 
on his veto. I thus found myself at once robbed of my 
freehold, which I had P at a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and money—it having, with the ex- 
nse of taking my degree and keeping my name on the 

for many years, cost me at least £1,000. The 
heads of the university denied me the opportunity of 
obtaining redress for a wrong committed by one of their 
own authorities—a hard, unfair, and most oppressive 
proceeding on the part of men in their exalted station 
towards an humble individual. No one will deny that 
they are men of very great importance, at any rate at 
the university, where they take care to make that im- 
rtance known and felt; but this line of policy would 
kardiy be considered judicious even in greater men than 
themselves. It has been truly said, that what is morally 
wrong cannot be politically right. If, as it has been 
asserted by an eminent author, to convert an enemy into 
a friend is not more consistent with sound policy than 
with the mild precepts of Christianity, then must the 

licy be suicidal oe unchristian which has at least a 
direct tendency to convert steady friends into bitter 
enemies. Not being a member of any learned profession 
the elective fran was the sole advantage I acq 
by my degree. 

I believe it is the opinion of some men of high stand- 
ing at the university, and of some lawyers also, that 
every Master of Arts has, as he certainly ought to have, 
the right of voting for members of Parliament, whether 


of the Brighton Institute for Working Men, com- | his name be on the boards or not; but the question has 
mending highly its objects and r tions. We! never yet boon tried before a committee of the House of 
are to find a similar institute been esta- 


blished in Cheltenham. At the opening meeting, 
Mr. Grenville Berkeley, M. P., presided, and clergy- 
men took a leading part in the 22 Phe 
Rev. A. Morton Browne, at the close of an eloquent 
speech, said:. At Brighton, there is an institution 
for working men doing great good. Others are 
being formed in different parts of the country. I 
rejoice to see Cheltenham is not behind as to a 
working men’s institution. What are you going to 
say to the women? ‘Take care that your lectures 
are so good and so cheap, and the doors thrown so 
wide open, that the wor men and the women 


will have all the advantages,” [Applause] 


Commons. Possibly some of your legal correspondents 
may he able to inform me whether there is any short 
me „by mandamus or otherwise, to compel the re- 
storation of my name to the list of the Senate, though to 
enter on any very expensive process would be what is 
commonly called 1 good money after bai. 

In another letter I think I shall be able pretty clear! 
to show, that when the state of discipline at the u 
versity, the amount of information required fora ee, 
and the imminent risk of moral contamination which a 
young man is liable to, are considered, the supposed 
advantages of a college education are not in fact so great 
as even to compensate to one who is not a prof 


for the loss of the freehold acquired by the degree. 
re Lern wld of the L, d Commons 


the universities are not reformed from within, it is to be 
hoped, by all who wish them well, that they will be 
— reformed from without. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ONE OF THE DISFRANCAHISED. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


MILL-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The second half-yearly session of the year 1848 
was brought to a close on Tuesday, the 19th instant, 
by the distribution of the prizes in the Hall of the 
Institution. 

The Treasurer, Tuomas Piper, Esq., took the 
chair, supported by several members of the Com- 
mittee, and, in a brief speech, congratulated all pre- 
sent upon the health, comfort, and progress, of the 

session. 

The Rev. 8. S. Exoraxp, the Chaplain, then pro- 
ceeded to present the prizes to the successful candi- 


dates in his department of instruction :— 
lst Biblical Prize Hill, Clapham. 
2nd ditto ; Powell, Chester. 
3rd ditto W. Butler, Royston. 
4th ditto Brodribb, Warminster. 
5th ditto Fuller, London. 
6th ditto Reynolds, Bristol. 


Tuomas Parizstiey, Esq., the Head Master, then 
distributed the prizes in all the other departments of 
instruction to the following pupils :— 


CLASSICS. 
The Captain’s Prize Powell, Chester. 
2nd Classical Prize Nash, Royston. 
Srdditto . . . W. Butler, Royston. 
4th ditto . Eve, Maldon. 
Sth ditto Titterton, Kingston. 
6th ditto . Thorpe, Nottingham, 
7th ditto . R. Eccles, Lower Darwen. 


MATHEMATICS (INCLUDING ARITHMETIC). 
The Examiner’s Prize 
and Ist Certificate 
of Honour 
2nd Certif. of Honour 
3rd Mathemat. Prize 


Powell, Chester. 
Vavasseur, London. 
Brodribb, Warminster. 


4th ditto. . Scrutton, London. 

Sthditto. . Barnes, Winchmore Hill. 

6th ditto. . . . . Fuller, London. 

7th ditto G. Hewett, London. 
RENCH. 

lst French Prize W. H. Salt, Bradford. 

2ndditto. . . . Howard, Dursley. 

Certificate of Honour Powell, Chester. 

4th Prise Nicholls, London. 


GERMAN. 
Certificate of Honour . Powell, Chester. 


WRITING. 
lst Prize E. Binney, London. 
2nd ditto . Nash Royetoll. 
Vertificate of Honour. Wood, Manchester. 
4th Prize Stancomb, Trowbridge. 

GBOGRAPHY. 
Ist Prize .. W. Butler, Royston. 
Certificate of Honour. W. H.Salt, Bradford. 
Srd Prize F. Cooke, London. 
4th ditto Davies, Richmond. 


GENERAL HISTORY AND ENGLISH. 


Ist Prize Hill, Clapham. 

2nd ditto Brodribb, Warminster. 

3rd ditto Eve, Maldon. 

4th ditto Barnes, Winchmore Hill. 

6th ditto Reynolds, Bristol. 
DRAWING. 

Minor Prize Vavasseur, London. 


Prizes for peculiarly exemplary conduct and dili- 
gence were awarded to the under-mentioned pupils, 
who did not obtain class prizes; viz. Wood, Man- 
chester; Hinds, Ramsgate; Jelley, Huntingdon ; 
A. Eccles, Lower Darwen and Vaughan, Royston. 

The Rev. T. Binney ; and the Kev. Algernon 
Wells, delivered affectionate addresses to the pupils, 
who re-assemble for the duties of the coming session 
the 29th of January, 1849. 


— — 
ConGREGATIONAL Psatmopy.—The last of a course 
of six lectures on Congregational Psalmody was 
delivered on Tuesday last, in Princes Street Chapel, 
by the Rev. J.J. Waite. These lectures were 
accompanied with instructions and —— in sing- 
ing, and were attended by aclass of upwards of 800 
persons, arranged in four purts, according to the 
nature of their voices. A short lecture on each 
evening, delivered in a clear and forcible style, 
taught the nature and design of psalmody—the 
defects connected with the present practice in many 
con tions—the manner in which it should be 
conducted—the means supplied by both nature and 
revelation for its appropriate exercise—and the im- 
portance of contesting it suitably, as a means of 
religious instruction and devotion. The lessons in 
singing were chiefly for the purpose of teaching its 
elements, and to enable the pupils to trace out con- 
gregational tunes, more than forty of which were 
practised and sung in beautiful harmony. These 
classes contained persons belonging to church of 
England congregrations, as well as to various denomi- 


nations of dissenters; and the lectures, indepen- 
dently of the instruction and delight which they 
afford „must tend greatly to improve the style, and 


to increase the quantity of psalmody, as an important 
part of divine worship. The small sum of 1s. 6d. or 
2s. secured to each person, acopy of Mr. Waite's 
Hallelujah, containing upwards of a hundred well 
selected tunes, in four parts; a book of instruction 
of 28 pages; and admission to the whole course of 
lectures. This exceedingly low charge, and the 
amount of knowledge and delight afforded by the 
lecturer, who is totally blind, and who possesses 
a most extraordinary ability to conduct and charm 
large classes of learners, prove that Mr. Waite is a 
man to supply music for the million,” and we are 
lad to find there is some probability that he may be 
duced to visit Norwich again at some convenient 
time in next year.— Norfolk News. 


Che Motrconformest. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGIOUS INS'LITUTIONS. 


With the present number the letters of working men 
must cease. We have received very many more than 
we could have published during the next three months. 
It would be futile, of course, to repeat week after week 
the same thoughts in different styles. We have been 
much gratified with the response to our invitation—and 
we take it to have done credit to the class whose 
opinions have been expressed. We propose now to open 
our columns, for a month, to such parties, ministers and 
others, as may be disposed to comment upon what has 
appeared—entreating brevity, and promising to do our 
best at impartial selection, if necessary. We may 
suggest, moreover, that legibility in the MS. is a great 
desiderattum, both to Editor, and printers. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, —I am very glad for the opportunity 
afforded me in bringing before your readers a few re- 
marks regarding the present movement, The want of 
sympathy evinced by the working classes for the public 
ministry and institutions of the Christian faith.“ Not 
having seen anything in your valuable columns regard- 
ing it from the far-famed city of Glasgow, permit me to 
offer a few observations. 

The first great reason, I think, for the coldness 
evinced by the working classes for the ministry is the 
great evil of intemperance. The second, in my opinion, 
is the apparent indifference shewn by the ministers 
of the Gospel to the working men, the one to the world 
appearing so high, the other so very low. My third 
reason is, the total neglect of duty by the great majority 
of the elders belonging to some of our churches. 

In the first place, I am sorry to say that intemperance 
prevails here to a fearful extent; I believe that there 
are thousands at this moment who, were it not for the 
baleful influence of strong drink, would be better 
clothed and have far more of the necessaries of life, and 
at the same time be enabled to attend the ordinances 
of the house of God clothed, and in their right mind. 
Consider for a moment the course pursued by many of 
the working men on a Saturday night, who with the pro- 
ceeds of their hard week’s labour proceed to the ale- 
house and there indulge till midnight in their baccha- 
nalian revelries, returning home bereft of all that 
belongs to a man but the form. Now, sir, can it be ex- 
pected that these men can be in a right state of mind on 
the morning of the Sabbath to attend the ordinances 
of the house of God, or have any sympathy for the public 
ministry or regard for the religious and moral institu- 
tions of our country. I verily believe that they cannot, 
for this reason, that intemperance overcomes every good 
principle. 

In the second place, as regards the apparent indiffer- 
ence of many ministers toward the poor man, and the 
coldness evinced by the latter towards them, may be 
brought out in the following: — There is no doubt but 
we enjoy great privileges in this our land; that every 
man has it in his power to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and can sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree, none daring to make him afraid; also, 
we have the ministers of the Gospel to preach from the 
pulpit the glad tidings of salvation. This, I say, is all 
very good; but can there be no more done for the spiri- 
tual and temporal welfare of the poor man by the mini- 
sters when out of the pulpit? if not, what are we to 
make of that passage of scripture which runs thus, If 
a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and go 
into the mountains and seek that which is gone 
astray ?”” The omission to act according to this beauti- 
ful passage has a great tendency to cool the ardour of 
the working men for the ministry. When a member of 
a church drops off he is seldom if ever sought after; in 
this the ministers have little cause to rejoice; how un- 
like many of them are to the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, who became all things to all men that he might 
win souls to Christ. And how lamentable it is that so 
many of our fellow-men should have gone astray, none 
caring for their weal, or endeavouring to prevent their 
woe. 

In the third place, as to our elders. I am glad we 
have an opportunity of seeing them on a communion 
Sabbath, otherwise we would think there were none 
connected with the congregations, When they are 
chosen, itis expected they should at least visit the sick 
of their respective congregations ; but their visits in the 
capacity of elders are few and far between. 

I could enumerate many reasons, but I content my- 
self with these three, as having the greatest influence 
in causing the want of sympathy for the public ministry 
and institutions of the Christian faith. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
A Constant Reaper. (R. L.) 

Glasgow, Dec, 4, 1848. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Dear Sir,—In accordance with your conditions, my 


| remarks relative to the indifference of the people to reli- 
gion shall be short, and I will write my best; but you 
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must put the stops and mend the spelling, as I was put 
to work when only nine years old. I am a working 
man; I have laboured full fifty years, save four that I 
was a soldier; I have tramped through many counties 
and worked in several; I have mixed with comrades in 
the garrison, camp, and canteen; also with Chartists in 
conference and in public meetings, as well as with shop- 
mates in club-houses and other drunkeries, and of late 
years I have spent my spare time in societies aiming at 
the improvement of the human family; I have heard 
sermons from the drum-head and the pulpit; I have 
joined in remarks on the chaplain’s favourite subject, 
“Soldiers, be content with your wages,“ and agreed 
with the masses, that if his wages were only thirteen 
pence a-day, he would neither be content nor bother us 
with his palaver; I have offered and listened to observa- 
tions on the vile conduct of officers, not excluding the 
parson; I have experienced the degradation of being 
compelled to attend the miserable babblings of the 
bloated state-paid priest in the morning, and then stuck 
up as a gazing-stock for strumpets promenading the 
front of the line on the Lord’s-day evening; I have felt 
the sinful silence and downright falsification insisted on 
the men at general inspections—no wonder that the 
army scoffs at religion ; I have heard and made remarks 
on sovereigns (he’s and she’s) who dare to assume the 
titles of defenders of the faith and heads of the Church— 
such a Church! it is anything but scriptural—the pre- 
tensions and practice of all it’s heads and tails are wide 
as the poles; I have joined in criticising the conduct of 
bishops and their retinue of dignitaries; I have seen 
and felt their legalized plunderings in the shape of 
tithes, rates, mortuaries, poll taxes, &c. &c.; and with 
many I have noticed the lamentable lack of progress in 
ministers and officers of other religious sects. The 
retrospect of those fifty years drives me to the conclusion 
that, besides the natural aversion of depraved humanity 
to spiritual things, the inconsistency of characters 
avowedly regenerate—not only in the Prayer-book 
fashions, but scripturally—has operated powerfully in 
keeping many besides myself from places of worship. 
We are convinced, by the monstrous traffic in the cure 
of souls, and the conflicting absurdities of the steeple- 
house sect, and the immense sums wrung from the 
people by its priests, that it was created by the State for 
secular purposes—such as making livings for the 
progeny of its creators and patrons; and that the 
religious covering flung about it is so flimsy, that it only 
uglifies the hideous monster, whose ridiculous and 
rapacious appearance provokes laughter and disgust, 
and furnishes plausible arguments against religion, 
which, alas! are confirmed by the conduct of too many 
Dissenting churches. Would to God that their minis- 
ters, members, and deacons, would copy more 
closely the example of their Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ, who went about doing good to the bodies 
as well as the souls of the people. But, ah! how little 
of this. In vain do we look for them at the meetings 
of the people asse:-bled to complain of their wrongs 
and pray for their rights; how little countenance do 
they give to the efforts making to put down the misery- 
making customs of our country. Oh! that they could 
be prevailed upon to try the opposite plan—to attend 
our reform meetings and counsel the people, warning 
the unruly, showing them a more excellent way— 
enforcing the fact that no Charter would benefit the 
drunkard—pointing out the absurdity of complaining of 
over-taxation, whilst so much of it is self-imposed—and 
proving that personal reformation is the first, the 
longest, and the surest, step that can be taken to secure 
their rights, because they would thereby raise them- 
selves in the scale of society, and be more formidable in 
the eyes of their oppressors, and in a position to 
demand their dues, which could not be withheld from a 
sober, moral, religious people—also showing that the 
constitutions of all consistent New-Testament churches 
are in accordance with the most liberal and just political 
views of the people, instancing the duty of resisting all 
worldly powers, however highly exalted, that dare to 
arrogate authority over our consciences in matters of 
religion, or tax us to support what they choose to call 
religion, and the duty of becoming all things to all men 
to benefit and save them. Some of my associates, who 
are reclaimed drunkards, and who since they became 
sober have become thoughtful and serious, express 
astonishment at the silence of preachers and professors 
on the important temperance movement, and have been 
heard to question the sincerity of their prayers and 
professed anxiety for the salvation of souls, while they 
keep the drunkard in countenance by drinking his 
drinks. Some have resolved not to enter a chapel that 
is shut against the advocacy of true temperance, nor 
hear a preacher who seems to have more faith in the 
spirit of the bottle than in the Spirit of God to enable 
him to preach and pray. Thus we think, speak, and 
act, and will probably go on to do so, till ministers and 
Christians give us practical proof of the reality of their 
concern for our welfare; by doing which they might 
soon fill their chapels, and, by the blessing of God on 
their ministrations, many of such as shall be saved would 
be added to the church. Amen! 


Dec. 12th, 1848. A TYNESIDE TEETOTALER. 
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To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


‘Srn,—For six years I have been a reader of your 
valuable paper, and have always found the principles 
propounded therein more in accordance with my own 
convictions, than in any other publication which I have 
eyer read. The plan proposed by you, to obtain the 
sentiments of the working men is the one most likely 
to attain the end desired. The subject upon which you 
wish to obtain the views of the working classes is one 
of vital importance; and I doubt not but that I shall 
unfold a tale which will not be very pleasing to the 
ears of many. I have often heard the question asked, 
% How is it that such zeal should be manifested for 
those abroad, whilst thousands of our own countrymen 
aré disbelievers in the truth of revelation, and no efforts 
are made by the professing world to convince them that 
they are deluded ?” 

By observation and experience, I have found that the 
majority of working men are unbelievers; more par- 
ticularly those whose professions cause them to remove 
from one place to another; and as I have had opportu- 
nities of meeting with many, particularly those of my 
own profession, viz., shoemakers, I can safely contend, 
without fear of contradiction, that I have found seven 
out of ten ta be disbelievers in the authority of the 
Bible. That there is a cause for this no one will deny; 
and as Iam addressing you upon this important subject, 
I. will give you my opinion, as I have formed it by con- 
versation with the working men. 


Ist. The poor of our country have been accustomed 
to look upon religion through the medium of a State 
Church. The superficial view that natural men have 
taken of religion is from the conduct of the high and 
mighty of this land; when they behold men arrayed in 
purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day, 
shrrounded by luxury and pride (whilst thousands 
around them are sunk in the lowest depths of 
degradation, crime, and suffering), and exhibiting 
in their lives everything which is antagonistic 
to the sublime precepts of the Christian religion—the 
defenders of the sword, the murderers of the Chinese, 
the Indians, and the Caffres, the upholders of tyranny 
and despotism on the continent, and exclusiveism and 
oppression at home; without looking beneath the sur- 
face they ask, Is this the religion that I am called upon 
to admire? if it is, this is the religion that I detest. 
Again, the example set by the dignitaries of the Church 
in this town, is opposed, in every shape and form, to the 
spirit of the holy religion they profess. Let a stranger 
walk the streets of Cambridge in an evening, and he 
will think the University is wholly given to idolatry 
(viz. to Venus). Those who are training to lead others 
in the paths of virtue, are rolling in debauchery; and 
in every street and in every corner you will behold the 
aspirant for ecclesiastical preferment in company with 
the harlot. These practical demonstrations of the evils 
of a State Church have driven thousands of the working 
classes to the vortex of infidelity. They read the 
writings of Paine, Volney, and others, who have attacked 
Christianity through its corruptions, and many, not 
having had any settled principles previously, become to 
all intents and purposes their disciples. Having drank 
at the fountain-head of infidelity, they become opposed 
to Christianity in all its forms—every sect is alike to 
them—they contend that if the government would endow 
all, all would accept it. For proofs of this, they refer 
you to the Free Church, the Wesleyans, and the Regium 
Donum. These men make great exertions to extend 
their principles on all and every occasion where an 
opportunity presents itself—not only in the tavern, but 
in the coffee-house. The writings of their champions 
are sold at a comparative low price, whilst the answers 
to them are at high prices, and are in general tame and 
trifling affairs; and the professors of religion often treat 
them with silent contempt—refuse to discuss with them 
when challenged—not endeavouring to convince them, 
but, as it would appear, afraid to test the truth of 
their principles, forgetting that truth is like gold that 
will stand the fire, and come out of it more pure. 
Again, these men ask, How is it that you claim liberty of 
conscience for yourselves, and deny it to others? Does 
Christianity claim liberty for its adherents, and refuse it 
to those who differ from it? How is it that you ask 
liberty for all, and yet drag men before the civil magis- 
trate for what you term blasphemy—for daring to oppose 
the Bible, for expressing what they believe to be true? 
Does it give power to you to call men to account before 
an earthly tribunal, and perhaps before men who are 
practical Atheists, whilst you profess to believe that the 
religion you believe in is not of this world—whilst you 
call aloud for liberty ofjconscience for yourselves? Show 
us the men who have told the Government that they are 
wrong in punishing men for blasphemy ! 
2nd. In consequence of the contaminating influence 
of pride, there appears but little difference between the 
men of the world and the professors of religion. Its 
withering influence affects alike the believer and the un- 
believer; but it is a fact that the worldling is less 
affected, and more affable and courteous than are many 
of the professed followers of the meek and lowly Jesus; 
and I have often heard it remarked that, in general, the 
religionist is grasping, selfish, and niggardly, whilst 
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many of the men of the world are manly and upright, 
and are often the best employers. To such an extent is 
pride in dress carried in these days, that any one who 
haa on a good coat is considered respectable, no matter 
from whence it came or how obtained. Whilst the im- 
mortal mind, and a consistent walk, are things of no 
account in these days of great profession. To be a pro- 
fessor, in general, is to be respectable ; and, in fact, to be 
respectable, you must make some profession. Many of 
the working classes who are unable to appear respectable 
know this ; they therefore abstain from uniting with the 
religious portion of the community. 

Srd. Bigotry has also done its part towards the 
alienation of the working classes. The religion of Jesus 
is a pure and holy system, it must reside in the affec- 
tions, and be practised in the life—it knows of no dis- 
tinction between sect and party. They who honour 
me I will honour.” But, Sir, a hair’s-breadth diffe- 
rence of opinion will often call forth anathemas on the 
persons who differ; but the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel, love, mercy, and justice, are minor things now, 
as they were with the pharisees of old. 

Ach. The education of many working men is very cir | 
cumscribed; they cannot understand the preaching of 
many; their discourses to them are like lectures upon 
the most abstruse sciences: the object of which appears 
to be, to show the preacher off to the best advantage ; 
and thus, in a mixed assembly, numbers are unacquainted 
with the language and metaphors made use of. 

Lastly, the respectable portion of the community but 
seldom exert themselves to obtain for the working 
classes their just and inalienable rights. Men who pro- 
fess to love Christ, who sit down to commemorate his 
death and passion, and yet regard not the new command- 
ment he gave to them, love one another“: who look upon 
one portion of mankind as beings made for their use ; 
as the vulgar and unlearned; as though they were a 
different race of beings, dangerous to trust with 
their political sighte—men without property. They 
refuse to meet with the working men to discuss their 
grievances, and are as ignorant of their real condition as 
is the proud aristocrat who amasses wealth by their 
labour, and in time of sickness and old age deliver them 
over to the poor-law authorities, to have doled out to 
them not sufficient to support their physical nature. 
What a contrast does the religion of Jesus exhibit (as 
practised by the primitive Christians) to the religion of 
the nineteenth century! They acknowledged the poor as 
brethren; administered to their necessities; laboured 
with their own hands; preached without fee—whilst the 
ministers of the present day will move from place to 
place in order to increase their wealth, and obtain the 
greatest earthly reward. The further we go from the 
simplicity of the gospel, so far will the declension be- 
come manifest. There shall come a falling away. Sir, 
we live in thatage. The profession of the present day 
is a worldly profession—respectable, fashionable, hypo- 
critical. These are the opinions of your humble servant, 
and I offer them to your consideration, if worthy they 
be. R. T. 


Cambridge, December 4, 1848. 
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Tas Lars Murper at BRDoxoRTR.— A fortnight 
ago we gave the particulars of a diabolical murder at 
Bridgnorth, supposed to have been perpetrated by a 
woman named Catherine Mercy Newton upon her 
own mother, 7 stabbing her with a fork and then 
setting her on fire. An inquest has since been held, 
which, after repeated adjournments, again adjourned 
on Wednesday last till the 28th inst. The jury, it 
seems, after having been locked up for the whole of 
Tuesday night, and till after noon of the following 
day, could not come to a verdict, though, from the 
horrible distinctness of the evidence, it is astonish- 
ing that a delay of even five minutes’ duration could 
have occurred. From the examination of the wit- 
nesses it appears that the deceased had the interest 
of £500 for her life, and at her death the prisoner 
was to have £200 of that sum, and the interest of 
the remaining £300 for life. Impatient of her 
mother’s long life, she was constantly ill treating her, 
many parties having heard her threaten her life, and 
say that she had had enough of her property, and 
once she attempted to strangle the poor old woman. 
On the night of the murder, deceased went to see 
her daughter, who was the housekeeper at Mr. R. 
Dyer’s, and the other servant, Mary Corfield, left 
them together. It appears that a quart of rum was 
fetched, two-thirds of which was drunk that night. 
About two o’clock in the morning, Mr. Dyer awoke 
his servant in consequence of a smell of fire, and on 
getting assistance the old woman was found lying 
dead at the door of the brewhouse, with the upper 
part of her body horribly burnt, and there were 
traces of oil which appeared to have been used for 


| the purpose of facilitating the operation of the flames. 


The medical evidence, however, would lead to the 
supposition that deceased had been strangled before 
the burning. Her daughter was found sitting on. 
the sofa, quite drunk, and so totally careless as to 
the fate of her parent as to tell one witness that 
‘*she now felt as happy as if she were in heaven!“ 
On Wednesday night (having been committed by 
the magistrates) she was conducted, amidst the yells 
and groans of a vast assemblage of the population, 
to the gaol, protected by an additional force of police 
and constables.— Worcester Chronicle. 


FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


On Wednesday afternoon Paris was startled with 
the unexpected proclamation of the new President. 
The Cabinet assembled at an early hour; and in 
co uence, it is said, of information of plots in- 
tended to break out on the installation of the Presi- 
dent, came to the decision to proclaim him at once. 
The Assembly met at four. M. W. Rousseau, 
— — of the Election Committee, ascended the 
tri 


une and made his report, giving the numbers, as 
far as had been yet ascertained ; vic. — 


me ae 2 — 6,434,232 
eral Cay 42—.pſd9ſ9u9 ͤ 1,447,107 
Ledru Rollin „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 370,100 
Napa. . . .o. o „o * 

Lamartine tete ee eee 17.900 
General Changar nie 4,890 
Votes lost eseeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeaeeeee 12,600 


It resulted, therefore, that the citizen Louis Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, having received the absolute ma- 
jority, was duly returned President of the Republic. 

e question of his having lost his quality of French 
citizen, being naturalized in Switzerland, had been 
brought forward, but the committee had unani- 
mously agreed to set aside the objection. In conse- 

uence, he had been authorized by the committee to 
emand from the National Assembly that it declare 
that citizen Louis Napoleon Buon e had been 
duly nominated President of the ublic. The 
report concluded with an eulogium on the Govern- 
ment, which had so well conducted this affair to a 
happy conclusion [loud cheers]. 
ENERAL CAVAIGNAC rose amidst the deepest 
marks of attention, and in a clear firm voice said: 


I come here to inform you that 1 have just received 
the collective resignation of the Ministry. I bave also 
to state, that I now remit into your hands my office of 
President of the Council, which ou were pleased to 
confide tome. The Assembly will comprehend, much 
better than I can express, the gratitude that I feel for 
the support and kindness that were testified to me the 
whole period that I exercised the power committed to 
my hands. 

The test enthusiasm was manifested by the 
Assembly, who cheered the gallant General all the 
way to the seat which he took on the left of the 
House, among the moderate Republicans. 

The Prestpent of the Assembly then put the 
Report to the House for its adoption; when it was 
adopted, the whole Assembly rising with the ex- 
ception of a few on the extreme left. The Presi- 
dent then said :— 

In the name of the French people, before God, and 
and in presence of the National Assembly, I proclaim 
Citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte President of 
the French Republic from this day until the second 
Sunday of May, 1852; and I now invite him to ascend 
the tribune and take the oath to the constitution. 

M. Louis Narvotzon Buonararts then rose. He 
wore a crochet set with diamonds, and the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. Having taken the 
oaths as prescribed by the constitution, raising his 
right hand and saying, ‘Je le jure,” he proceeded 
to read an address. He said the suffrages of the 
nation and his own sentiments equally prescribed 
his future conduct, and imposed on hin duties he 
would fulfil as a man of honour. He would treat 
as enemies of his country whoever would attempt to 
subvert the constitution, while between him and 
the Assembly should subsist the most perfect har- 
mony of views. He would exert himself to main- 
tain society on its proper basis, and to relieve the 
people of their sufferings. He would endeavour 
to restore to government the moral force of which 
it stood in need, and to maintain peace and order. 
He had called around him men distinguished for 
talent and patriotism, notwithstanding their differ- 
ences of political origin, and who would aid him 
in consolidating the new institutions of the country. 
He then pronounced an eulogium on General 
Cavaignac for his becoming conduct, which was 
received with great cheering, and for himself pro- 
mised thet he would labour to accomplish his great 
mission of founding the Republic, without recurring 
to reactionary or utopian means; in conclusion he 
suid he hoped, with the help of God, to achieve 
useful, if not great things [loud cheering and cries 
of * Vive la Republique’ followed this speech, 
which was renewed as Louis Napoleon went to the 
seat of General Cavaignac, and shook him by the 
hand. He then left the House, accompanied by 
Odillon Barrot. 

M. Manner announced that Odillon Barrot was 
charged with the formation of the new Cabinet, 
which would be communicated by a Message to the 
Assembly. M. Marrast then called on the As- 
sembly with great coolness to resume the order of 
the day, but the cries of adjournment became 80 

at that he pronounced the Assembly adjourned, 
The city was tranquil. The suddenness of the 
resolution to proclaim the President before all the 
returns were had, excited the greatest surprise ; 
indeed, electrified the people. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 

After the departure of the President, President 
Marrast stated that M. Odillon Barrot had been 
charged with the formation of a Ministry, and that 
the new Ministry would be announced in the 
Moniteur that evening. 

The following is the Ministry that evening 
gazetted :— 


Odillon Barrot .«.... President of the Council and 
Minister of Justice. 

Drouyn de Lhuys,.... Foreign Affairs. 

Léon de Maleville.... Interior. 


Hippolyte Passy .... Finances. 
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Léon Faucher ....-. Public Works. principles. Taking into consideration the nature 
Bix io. . . . . Commerce, of the subsisting between Austria and its 
General Rulhiéres .. War. Non-German lands, the Imperial Power, so long as 
De Tracy... . . . . . Marine. it is a provisional one, must confine itself to the 


By a decree in the same Gazette, all the troops of 
the ison of Paris, and of the towns comprised 
within the first military division, together with the 
Garde 1 are pase — 4 orders 
General Changarnier ; who is to keep the comman 
of the National Guard of the Seine, and to assume 
the title of Commander-in-chief of the National 
Guards of the Seine and of the troops of the first 
military division. 

Another decree of the President of the Republic, 
dated the 20th instant, names Marshal Bugeaud 
Commander-in-chief of the Army of the Alps. 

M. Gustave de Beaumont has resigned the office 
of Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s ; and M. 
de Tocqueville has resigned that of representative 
of France in the conferences at respecting 
the affairs of Italy. They have taken the step, it is 
understood, not with the intention of opposing the 
new Cabinet, but from delicacy towards the in- 
coming Government. 

It is stated that M. Jerome Napoleon Buonaparte 
will come to London, as Envoy Extraordinary, to 
announce the installation of the President of the 
Republic. 

t is stated that the unexpected proceeding of 
8 was adopted at the express instance of 
MM. Molé, Thiers, and Chan General 
Changarnier had obtained information respecting a 

lot which was formed to seize Louis Napoleon, on 
is passage from the Assembly to the Palais Elysées 
Bourbon, and to conduct him to the Tuileries to the 
cry of “ Vive l’Empereur!”” He repaired to the 
Committee on the Presidential election; which, on 
his information, resolved to make its report imme- 


— = e 1 — proclamation. On 
earni resolve, Gene Cavaignac promptl 
— | and 1 


laced all the troops in Paris under the 
command of General Cha er. 

Few members of the Assembly attended at the 
— * Thursday. General Cavaignac placed 

i in the centre of the Right, close to his former 
colleagues, Messrs. Vivien, Marie, and Lamoriciére. 
The new ministers entered the hall separately and 
without any form, and seated th ves on the 
bench vacated by their predecessors. 

The Assembly voted a credit of 2,290,000 francs 
to defray its own expenses during the three first 
months of 1849, and another of 182,000 francs for 
the department of Public Instruction. The President 
then announced that there would be no public 
meeting until Tuesday, and invited the members to 
meet on Friday and Saturday in their Bureaux to 
discuss the electoral law and appoint a committee to 


it. 

The Army of the Alps, which was formed in the 
month of h last, was ae composed of 
30,000 men and 4,000 horses. It has been succes- 
sively increased to 72,000 men and 6,000 horses. 

The accounts from the departments confirm the 

announcements of a marked improvement 

manufacturing and commercial affairs. The 
tt — of Rouen, Sedan, Elbeuf, Douai, Cambrai, 

eims, Lyons, and Alsace, all announce that the 
manufactures of woollens, silks, and cotton, had 
resumed an activity unknown during the last ten | 
months; and they add, that if France succeeds in 
avoiding the embarrassments likely to be produced 
by foreign affairs, there was every reason to hope 
that manufactures would, ere long, return to their 
normal condition. 

The AMoniteur contains an ordonnance appointing 
Jerome Buonaparte, ex-King of Westphalia, Gover- 
nor of the Invalides. 

The Presse announces that the Bien Public, the 
organ of M. de Lamartine, has ceased to appear, and 
that the editors of that paper have joined the Presse. 
It also announces, that a new work of M. de Lamar- 
tine’s is to be published exclusively in the columns 
of the Presse. 

Review or THE Troors AND NATIONAL Guarp.— 
On Sunday the new President reviewed the tr 
and National Guard. At noon the Boulevards, the 
Place de la Concorde, and the Champs Elysées, were 
filled with troops, and immense numbers of the 

pulace were present. Louis Napoleon, followed 

y @ brilliant staff on horseback, pat along the 
Boulevards, amidst the shouts of the assembled 
crowd. He was preceded by a squadron of lancers, 
led by the General-in-command of the first military 
division. He wore the uniform of the National 
Guard and the decorations of the Grand Cordon of 
the Legion of Honour. Louis Napoleon was well 
received by the National Guard and the people. 
Not one of Fire Em was u 
and very few of ‘ Vive 
to be heard. A happy mezzo termino was hit upon 
—namely, a shout of “ Vive N and this 
resounded throughout the day. e Prince was 
saluted with it as he rode through the ranks of the 

i and regiments, and when the respective 
corps defiled before him. 


CENTRAL GERMANY. 


Baron Von — — has accepted the commission 
to form a new Cabinet. 

On the 18th, Von Gagern addressed the Assembly 
on the relations of the Central Power to Austria, 
The Austrian Ministry declared in its e of 
the 27th of November, Tbat all Austrian lands shall 
continue to form one united pulity; that the mutual 
relations of Austria and Germany can only be de- 
termined when the complexities in the body politic 
of either country have — definitively arranged.“ 
Those Ministerial declarations evidently harmonized 
with the views of German Austrians in 
The Imperial Ministry would be 


République’ were | penins 


guided Dy be 


maintenance of tho existing federal union 

ween Austria and Germany. Austria, 
then, according to the resolution of the Central 
Assembly, by which the nature of the Federative 
State is defined, must be looked upon as not having 
entered into the German Federative State 


An understanding as to the future — 12 h 
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Federative State, which is a matter, however, of 
mutual interest to both countries, cannot be made 
the subject of negotiation with Austria.” He 
ra t permission be given to the Im 
Ministry to enter into ambassadorial nego 
with the Government of the Austrian Empire, in the 
name of the Central Power; and that the proposals 
made by the Ministry be referred to a Committee for 
the speediest possible deliberation. 

Venedey violently opposed these propositions, and 
others followed him in a similar strain: but, after 
calm addresses from Plathner, Vincke, and Count 
Deym—the last of whom, as an Austrian, hoped 
that Austria was not yet lost to Germany — the 
steps to be adopted were referred to a special 


committee. 
ITALY. 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT AT ROME. 


The Risorgimento of Turin, of the 16th instant, 
publishes the text of a decree by the two Chambers 
of the 11th instant, provisionally depriving the Pope 
of temporal power. It declares there shall be elected, 
by an absolute majority of the Chambers, from per- 
sons not members of either, a Provisional Supreme 
Junta,“ for the purpose of carrying on the Govern- 
ment in the absence of the Executive. The Com- 
mission shall discontinue its functions on the return 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, or when he shall himself 
appoint, according to constitutional forms, a substi- 
tute of his own selection.“ The correspondent of the 
Daily News, writing on the 12th, says ;— 

To-day the Junta has been named in the of 
the three senators (lord mayors) of Rome, Bo and 
Ancona, who will forthwith enter on their fun and 
meet at the Quirinal Palace. It now becomes a matter 
of small importance what may be the future resolves of 
the pilgrims or prisoners of Gaeta. As long as the 
card =: can contrive to forego the luxuries of life 
which the stoppage of their salaries (4,000 dollars each 
annually) will cut short, so long, and no longer, will 
these functionaries persist in their opposition to the 
unanimous determination of the Roman laity, town and 
provinces. It will take some time to convince them that 
this is no dogmatical, or polemical, or canonical con- 
troversy, but a mere matter of secular business; and as 
soon as they o their eyes to that simple fact, their 
arrival may be looked for at the gates of the 


treasury. 

The Pontiff himself is still the object of affectionate 
interest to the Romans, who yet learn, with painful 
emotion, that he is freely receiving deputations from the 
municipality of * blessing the army of the blind 
and brutal tyrant, and blessing his ministers, 
blessing the butchers of Messina, and holding up the 
Government of Ferdinand as a model of paternal ad- 
ministration. Such is the tenour of the advices from 
ö ta, and these notices are placarded on every wall of 

me. 

The for diplomatists, in carrying off the Pope 
from Et consummated the ruin of the temporal 
power of the papacy. That institution may be now 
eae as = — 4 a ci , - 
ties of e, , Co e, &c. &c. e o- 
matic body have — themselves, and d 
themselves now outwitted by the Roman Senate of both 
houses. We are now returned to the government of 
Triumvirs; viz., Prince Corsini, with the gonfaloniers of 
Ancona and Bologna, after a of some 2,500 years. 


Rome being the theatre of rapine, — 4 and every 


imaginab 
The Irish are 1 
t 111 facts. But this is not wonderful. The 
rench flotilla is off Civita Vecchia, but creates no 
alarm here. 


PROGRAMME OF THE NEW TUSCAN MINISTRY. 


King Charles Albert has been obliged to yield to 
the ultra-Liberals, and to commission M. Gioberti to 
form acabinet. The Piedmontese Gazette of the 17th 

ives, in a supplement, the programme of the 
Gioberti Ministry. It declares the cipal points 
of its future policy to be the promotion of the prin- 
ciple of Italian nationality, and the development of 
the existing institutions. ‘‘ The first — 1 it 
says, rests upon the independence and union of the 
insula. . . Italian independence cannot be com- 
pleted without the assistance of arms; every atten- 
tion will, therefore, be given to that branch of the 
public service. But the expediency of resuming 
w is a question of time and circumstances ; 
the new y+ however, engage their honour that 
they will use the greatest energy and activity to 
hasten the moment when the sutalpine army shall 
return into the field. Union is the other — 
tal condition of Italian nationality. . . . The 
completion of union is the confederation of the dif- 
ferent states of Italy, which cannot be worthily 
sanctioned without 1 = = the people. The 
ministry, therefore, applau e patriotic cry 
in different parts of the country, and embraces the 
banner of the Italian Constituent a It will 
with Rome and Tuscany u the best mode 
of convoking such an assembly, which, besides 
bestowing civic union upon Italy, without prejudice 
to the independence of the different states, will 
render it easy to use the united strength of all in 
fayour of the emancipation of all.“ 


NAPLES AND SICILY. 


Naples, in the week before last, says the 12 

ent, one of them with au h letters 
from e Emperor to the King, and to e Prince of 
— — samme Cha that dis- 
in his behalf. He k. his. — ta- 


at the conduct of the two Admirals in interfering 
with the military proceedings of the King’s General. 
SPAIN, 
The Queen of Spain opened the Cortes on the 15th 
instant, and personally — an address. The 
only passage of interest to us was the following :— 
le events, which it was not in the hands of 
my Government to avoid, have occasioned the inter- 
ruption of diplomatic relations with England; but I 
trust they will be re-established as is tting two 


friendly nations, as soon as the acts and instructions of 
my Government are duly appreciated. 


THE WEST INDIES. 


The West Indian mail-steamer, Great Western, 
arrived at — on Friday morning. Her 
dates from Jamaica, Tobago, and Trinidad, are to the 
2ist of November, Barbadoes the 28th, St. Lucia 
29th, An 30th, from St. Thomas the Ist, and 
Bermuda 8th December. 

Sir Charles Grey and the Jamaica Assembly are 
at issue on a 289 of Parliamentary priv 
arising out of the address delivered by him on the 
2nd of November. The Assembly resolved, on the 
14th of November— 

IV * is the sole right — 11 ae to originate — deal 
measures 
money; and to 2 in — In 4 


respect to the conditions, limitations, or applications, is a 
breach of the undoubted privileges of the House. That his 


The resolutions were agreed to ub silentio, and 
House next day with a formal m 
This disclaimer was ted in a very friendly 
At Barbadoes there was sickness among 


Excellency the Governor's message of the dad November 
instant, is a breach of the privileges of this House. 
sent to the Governor. 

Sir Charles Grey's appeared in the 
any intention to invade the privileges of the House. 

accep 

spirit, and the Assembly resolved to proceed forth- 
with with the business of the country. 
the troops; about a third the artillery, and a 
large portion of the sixty-sixth regiment, he 


en 1 *. melanchol — had 
am em, of Paymaster-Gen Ross, who, 
with ‘his wife, daughter, and a son, in the 


regiment, being the whole of the family at Barbadoes, 
were carried off in one week. At Bt. Lucia also 
there was sickness. Mrs. Darling, the wife of the 
Governor, had been one of the victims. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
THE PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE. 


The“ Cambria” steam-ship arrived at Liverpool 
on Wednesday night, with New York mails to the 
6th inst. 

Congress met on the 4th, and the President's 
message was sent in the next day. The m is a 
document of enormous —about eleven y- 
printed columns of the Times. A full third of it is 
occupied by discussions of “ fo irs,’ 
“Mexican war, American acquisitions,” re- 
sources of California rich mineral produce, Ore- 


terri and such two columns 
—— 4 — 2 ˖ flve columns 
are devoted to an te 1 of the rise and 
fall of the American system, and the justification 


of Mr. Polk for those official acts by w he has 
contended t its re-establishment. That system 
Gabe the levying of 0 protective laspecs tari, the 
t, the a protective import 
dency i — “Federal pendi 
ten t opine agg a ex 
ture on public works. | gee yp ip 


quarter of a century, that system was overthrown ; 


and Mr. Polk's principle of action in office 
has been to prevent its revival. 

The message states, that the territory acquired 
within the last four years con , according to a 
report carefully by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, from the most authentic informa- 
tion in his , 1,193,061 or 


763,559,043 acres; while the area of the — 
twenty-nine states, and the territory not yet org 
into states east of the Rocky Mountains, contain 
2,059,613 square miles, or 1, 318, 126,068 acres. These 
estimates show that the territories recently acquired, 
and over which our exclusive jurisdiction and dominion 
have been extended, constitute a country more than half 
as large as all that which was held by the United States 
before their acquisition.“ 

The wonderful stories of the mineral wealth of Cali- 
fornia are officially vouched. The Military Commandant 
of the district lately visited it, and found 4,000 
engaged in collecting gold. A quicksilver mine also 
been opened, which is belie to be among the most 
productive in the world. If these steps be taken, the 
present generation may live to witness the — 
commercial and monetary power of the world transferr 
from London and other European emporia to the city of 
New York. The establishment of regular governments 
in the new territories is urged. Reference is made to 
the Slave question ; Mr. Polk espousing the cause of the 
South. wie Congress shall now reverse the decision 
which the Missouri compromise was effected, and sh 

ropose to extend the restriction over the whole — 
South as well as North of the parellel of 36 degrees 
minutes, it will cease to be a compromise, and must be 
ded as an original question.” 
e Treasury report is favourable. The total im 
were 154,97 7.976 dollars; the exports, 154,033,131 dol- 
lars. The Treasury receipts were 35,757,070 dollars ; 
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the expenditure, 42,811,970 dollars. It is calculated 
— the receipts of the year ending in June 1849 will 
de 57,048,969 dollars, and the expenses 54,195,276 
dollars; leaving a balance of nearly 3,000,000 dollars 
after paying the Mexican contribution. 

The has been successful beyond even the hope of 
its friends. The revenue, for the twenty-two months it 
has been in operation, was 56,664,563 dollars; a larger 
sum than was ever received in the like time — 
though commerce receives the benefit of greatly redu 
duties. 

The public debt has been reduced to 60,778,450 dol- 
lars. It is our true policy, and in harmony with the 
genius of our institutions, that we should present to the 
world the rare spectacle of a great republic, possessing 
vast resources and wealth, wholly exempt from public 
indebtedness.” 

The Post-office revenues constantly increase: the 
mileage of its duty has increased 16 per cent., yet its 
expenses haye been reduced more than 15 percent. If 
the same favourable advance continue, postages may be 
reduced to a uniform charge of five cents, and yet pay 
the charges of the establishment. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue SLave-TRADE ON THE CoasT oF AFRICA, 
A letter from an officer in the Amphitrite,”’ in 
the Bight of Benin, exhibits our slave-trade 
squadron in a state of great activity, well provided, 
and making its operations felt. The Ampzhitrite“ 
had just parted company with a prize—a schooner 
conveying three hundred negroes; and the letter, 
written on the 8rd of October, pursues the narra- 
tive :— 

After parting company with the prize, the Amphi- 

trite”’ 12 to the windward part of the station; 
and off Quitah fell in with the ‘‘ Cygnet” brigantine, 
Commander Kenyon, on the 13th, and completed her 
with provisions to five months. On the 14th, we found 
the Star,“ 8, off Whydah, and gave her provisions to 
the same amount. On the 16th, we fell in with the 
„Dolphin“ brigantine, off Lagos, and gave her pro- 
visions to complete to five months. On the 17th, about 
sixty miles off the land, between the Palmas and Oady, 
we sighted a brig at eight a.m. ; chased her all day, lost 
sight of her in the night: we were then about twenty 
miles to windward of Cape Formosa: during the night 
we hauled to the wind and stood out. At daylight on 
the 18th, our friend of the day before was reported three 
miles to leeward of us, running into the Bight again: 
we instantly gave chase, and at about twelve a.m. came 
up with ber ten miles off the river Doch. She proved 
to be a Brazilian brig from Bahia, fully ge oT for the 
slave-trade ; her crew comprised 32 men. On the 19th, 
the Amphitrite” beat up to windward to her station 
off Whydah. On the lst of October, she was off Palma, 
in company with the Firefly“ steam-vessel, and em- 
ployed in sending provisions, as in the before-named 
cases, on board. About a week ago, the Star“ cap- 
tured an empty schooner off Whydah. The squadron, 
generally, is healthy. 
The principal part of this activity, it appears, 
consists in catching empty slave-ships—the loss of 
which is regularly calculated by slave-merchants— 
and in distributing provision for ships engaged in 
similar duties. Immense outlay—by the English 
tax-payer; with very small returns! Some of the 
outlay appears to be wanton— 

You will see from the foregoing that all the vessels in 
the Bights are crammed with provisions ; which is much 
against their efficiency, as well as very detrimental to 
the health and comfort of the ship’s company. There 
is not a vessel here but has her lower deck crowded with 
casks. The main deck of the ‘“‘ Amphitrite” was only 
cleared on the Ist instant. This should not be. More 
attention to the health and comfort of seamen serving 
in this ungenial climate ought to be evinced. The 
‘‘ Amphitrite” proceeds in a few days to Princes for 
water, aud then returns to the Bights again. There is 
some talk of her being at Ascension in November, to 
meet the Commodore. 

The great and happy results of all this sailing and 
counter-sailing, are illustrated by the last two lines 
of the letter— 

Six hundred slaves were lately murdered by the chiefs 
at Palma, who were unable to dispose of them. 

It is for such results that we blockade the coast of 
Africa, and cut off the slave-trade.— Spectator. 


Tun Gotp-pust Ropszry.— On Thursday, 
Powell, Watts, and Lewis, seamen of the Le- 
muel, were tried for stealing gold-dust worth 
£6,800, and other property, on the coast of Africa. 
The men were convicted, on clear evidence, and 
sentenced to be transported for seven years. 


Tun Annvuat Exection or Common CouNncILMEN 
and other Ward officers took place on Thursday, St. 
Thomas's Day, in all uncontested cases. In five 
Wards, however, there were contests; namely, in 
Farringdon-Without, Cripplegate- Within, rd- 
wainers’, Castle Baynard, and Portsoken. The re- 
sult of the polls was in each instance unfavourable 
to the new candidates. 

Sm Corno Earpueyr left Yorkshire on Tuesday, 
having suffered in health by his electioneering visit, 
but having immensely raised himself in public esti- 


mation, and put to shame the miserable prejudices | Papers 
that had 


been circulated against him.—Leeds 
Mercury. 

Tas Noro AssassinaTions.—The inquest at 
Wymondham terminated on Tuesday. The addi- 
tional evidence then adduced was similar to that 

iven before the Magistrates, and already noted. 

e verdict was Wilful Murder against Rush. 
Extraordinary efforts have been made to discover the 
assassin’s fire-arms, but as yet in vain; ponds and 
ditches are drained, plantations searched, dung-heaps 
turned over, and every conceivable place of conceal- 
ment in the vicinity isexplored. The Wymondham 
Magistrates examined Eliza Chestney, Mrs. Jermy’s 
servant-maid, on Friday, in the ce of . 
Rush; who was taken to Stanfield Hall and con- 
fronted with her. Chestney stated positively that 


Rush was the man who fired at herself and at her 
mistress; she described his appearance about the 
head; when the disguising wig was found in his 
room was put on him, the truth of her description 
was ap t, and her belief was confirmed. est- 
ney and her mistress, Mrs, Jermy, are both recovering 
from their wounds. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TRrapE.—The monthly circulars 
from the manufacturing districts explain and con- 
firm the murmurs of better hope than of late have 
reached us from that quarter. ‘ The great improve- 
ment in the demand for goods and yarns at Man- 
chester,“ say the Messrs. Littledale (and others 
. the same language), “which took place at the 
close of last month, has not since received any 
check.“ There has been a considerable increase 
in the amount of business during the past month.“ 
The cotton manufactures are fully employed, and 
November, usually a dull month for orders, has been 
one of great activity. There is more disposition 
to enter into transactions, and a more cheerful feel- 
ing regarding the future.“ And so forth.—Daily 
News, 


A House Civus.—An association of indi- 
viduals, consisting chiefly of attorneys, clerks in 
Government offices, professional men, officers on half 
pay, &c., is now being formed in the metropolis, to 
obviate the necessity of purchasing articles of food 
or other domestic necessaries from shopkeepers. 
They propose to establish a common larder and store, 
managed by servants in a similar way to the large 
club-houses, with a manager to purchase for the 
common stock at sales and wholesale houses, each 
member to be supplied at cost price. It is calculated 
that in addition to a pure and wholesome article, 
members will effect a saving of £50 per cent. in 
household expenses. Great numbers of persons have 
already joined this novel club. 


Tue Tractarian Disputes 1n Devonsurre have 
caused a degree of excitement which seems not likely 
to abate. A meeting took place at Plymouth, on 
Tuesday, presided over by Colonel Dunsterville. It 
was addressed by Mr. J. N. Bennett (who reviewed 
the recent history of Tractarianism), Dr. Bellamy, 
Mr. Little, Mr. Soltau, Mr. Greaves, Mr. Elworthy, 
Admiral Thomas, and others. A memorial to the 
Archbishop was adopted ; and a resolution passed to 
the effect, that the tractarian evil receives encou- 
ragement from the Lord Bishop.“ The cases of the 
Rev. James Shore and the Rey. Mr. Gorham were 
referred to. The meeting is reported at length in the 
Plymouth Journal. 


Tue Rev. Georce Guitrittan’s Lectures ix 
Lonpon.—On Wednesday night the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, of Dundee, delivered his second lecture in 
aid of the funds of the Early Closing Association, at 
Dr.Fletcher’s chapel, Finsbury-circus, when a highly 
respectable auditory assembled. The subject of the 
lecture was, The Christian Bearings of Astronomy, 
with a Review of the late Dr. Chalmers’ celebrated 
argument in his Astronomical Discourses.“ lhe 
reverend lecturer having been briefly introduced to 
the audience by Dr.Fletcher, proceeded to deliver an 
eloquent and highly poetical discourse, in which he 
drew a rapid sketch of modern astronomy, and 
pointed out some of the remarkable coincidences be- 
tween its discoveries and the statements of Scrip- 
ture. The next branch of his subject was, the 
infidel philasopher’s objection to the authenticity of 
the gospel account of man’s redemption from sin and 
death through the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son 
of God, and which is fuunded upon the assumed in- 
significancy of our earth when compared with the 
immensity and infinitude of the universe. The 
lecturer considered that Dr. Chalmers had rather 
evaded, than successfully refuted, this astronomical 
difficulty. At the close of the lecture, the Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher publicly thanked Mr. Gilfillan on behalf of 
the Early Closing Association, as well as on the part 
of the audience, for the two lucid and eloquent dis- 
courses which he had so generously delivered for 
the furtherance of the important movement whose 
success they had all so deeply at heart. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, December 27, Two o'clock, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

The intelligence from the Continent in this morn- 
ing’s papers is unusually meagre. 

AvernlA AND Huncary.—The report of successes 
obtained over the Hungarians is confirmed. The 
Austrian papers of the 9 of the loch instant 
contain a short bulletin from Prince Windischgratz, 
dated Presburg, the 18th inst., in which the Prince 
informs General Welden that he had just entered 
Presburg, which had been completely evactuated by 
the Magyars. He adds, that he should advance 
head quarters the next day to — These 

also announce the occupation of Wieselberg 
on the 18th instant, after a sharp action by the lst 
coun ot the army, under the command of the Ban 
Jel ch. 

Prvssta.—The strong measures of General Wran- 
gel having made it safe, the King of Prussia has re- 
appeared in his capital for the first time since the 
opening of the dispersed National Assembly: his 
Senate too, has been a-shopping.——-An army of 
observation, 60,000 strong, will be shortly stationed 
on the Rhine, under the command of General Wran- 

el, who will be succeeded in his present post by 

on Colomb. 

BAvARIA.— Letters from Munich, say that the 
Baron Von Lerchenfeld, the soul of the present 
ministry, bas resigned, and it is thought that three 
of his colleagues will follow his example. This 


withdrawal is a triumph for the conservative cama- 
rilla, which has succeeded in delaying, up to the 
present time, the publication in Bavaria of the laws 
passed by the Frankfort National Assembly. 


Tun Hanovertan Governmant have declined to 
publish the recently passed laws in Frankfort re- 


specting landed property, until the constitution for 
Germany is voted. 


Rome.—The Gazeta of Rome of the 16th inst. 
announces that the Ministry had ordered legal pro- 
ceedings to be taken against the assassin of Count 
Rossi. The Pope was still at Gaeta, and yo 
to remain there until he receives answers to a letter 
which he has addressed to all Catholic European 
Courts. Russian diplomacy appears to have alto- 
gether separated itself on the Sicilian affair from that 
of France and England, 


Tun Curistuas Tree at Winpsor Castiz.—A 
Christmas tree is annually prepared, by her Majesty's 
command, for the Royal children, The tree employed 
for this festive purpose is a young fir, about eight 
feet high, and has six tiers of branches. On each 
tier or branch are arranged a dozen wax tapers. 
Pendent from the branches are elegant trays, beakete, 
bonbonniers, and other receptacles for sweetmeats, of 
the most varied kind, and of all forms, colours, and 
degrees of beauty. Fancy cakes, gilt gingerbread, 
and eggs filled with sweetmeats, are also suspended 
by variously-coloured ribands from the branches. 

e tree, which stands upon a table covered with 
white damask, is supported at the root by piles of 
sweets of a larger kind, and by toys and dolls of all 
descriptions, suited to the youthful fancy, and to the 
several ages, of the scions of Royalty for whose 
gratification they are displayed. The name of each 
recipient is affixed to the doll, Bonbon, or other pre- 
sent intended for it, so that no difference of opinion 
in the choice of dainties may arise to disturb the 
eq ity of the illustrious juveniles. On the 
summit of the tree stands the small figure of an 
angel with outstretched wings, holding in each hand 
a wreath. Similar trees are arranged in various apart- 
ments of the Castle for the Duchess of Kent and the 
Royal household, These trees are objects of much 
interest to all visitors at the Castle, from Christmas- 
eve, when they are first set up, until Twelfth-night, 
when the are finally removed. They are not ac 
cessible to the curiosity of the public, but her 
Majesty's visitors accompany the Queen from room 
to room to inspect them when they are illuminated. 
Her Majesty’s tree is furnished by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, whilst that of the P. ince is 
furnished according to the taste of her Majesty. 
The other trees are jointly provided by her Majesty 
and the Prince, who plan and arrange the gilts of 
the table. [From the Christmas supplement of 
the Illustrated News, which is profusely illus- 
trated by some of the first artists of e day, 
and contains a fund of pleasant information 
and excellent writing in harmony with the spirit 
of the season. The proprietors deserve great credit 
for their enterprise and success in producing 80 
complete a memorial of Christmas 1848]. 


Tun Barus anp Wasu-Hovszs in St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields were opened yesterday under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. Sir H. B. Dukinfield, late vicar, 
who delivered an address congratulating the company 
on the occasion. 


ANOTHER INPRISONMENT FOR ANNUITY-Tax.—On 
Tuesday, Mr. Mill, trunkmaker, St. Andrew-square, 
was arrested, on a Sheriff's warrant, for arrears of 
Annuity-tax, and lodged in the Calton Jail. Mr. 
Mill subsequently paid the amount due and was 
liberated.—Scotsman. 


Unrversitry Decree.—Da. Sau URL DAanipson,— 
We have just learned, that the Prussian University 
of Halle, in Saxony, has conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Theology, corresponding to our D.D., on 
the Rev. Samuel Davidson, LL.D., of the Lanca- 
shire Independent College, Manchester.—London- 
derry Standard, 


Tun Soorrisnu ANTI-sTATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION is 
at present actively engaged in making arrangements 
for its deputies visiting the different districts of the 
country where their services have been solicited.— 
Scottish Press. 


Fatat Coach Accipent.—On Sunday evening, 
the Norwich Union coach, on its route to the Eastern 
Union station, was overturned in Northgate-street, 
Ipswich, and a lady was killed on the spot; some of 
the cther passengers being more or less injured. 
Upon Woodbridge-hill, the two horses in harness, 
obtaining the mastery, proceeded at a furious rate 
down the road, and, tn turning the sharp corner of 
Coleman-street, the coach fell pt he: a loud 
crash, scattering the ngers and luggage upon 
the pavement of the White Horse hotel. Several 
persons, attracted by the cries of the passengers, ran 
to render assistance. A lady in front, —— Parker, 
discovered under the luggage, was taken up insen- 
sible, and conveyed into the commercial room. Mr. 
Bullen, surgeon, was immediately in attendance, 
but the lady breathed her last in the course of a few 
minutes. e next ger injured is a young 
man, named Barker. hen conveyed to the White 
Horse, he was bleeding, and, under the direction 
of Mr. Bullen, was put to bed. Besides being much 
bruised about the body, it is feared that he has sus- 
tained concussion of the brain. Roper, the coach- 
man, and another passenger, were also bruised, the 
former especially, being so much cut about the head 
and face that he was obliged to proceed home and 

to bed. Two other passengers were slightly in- 
ured, but were able to proceed by the train to 
don. An inquest was held on the remains of 
Mrs. Parker, on Saturday, when a verdict of “ Ac- 


cidental death’’ was returned. 
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From its extensive circulation —ſfar exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in Lon- 
don—the Noncon ist presents a very desirable me- 
dium for: Adver ents, especially those relating to 
Schools, Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situa- 


tions, and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious 

Objects. The terms are low :— 4 
For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od. 
For every additional Two Lines.. 0s. 6d. 

Half a Column £1 | Colu nnn £2 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
jr pay ment in London. 


Tun Terms oF Sunscniprion are 26s. per annum; 
13s. for the half-year ; and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Subscriptions ( ayable in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse — Ludgate-hill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Cockshaw. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘‘ A thorough Reformer, but no Chartist,“ might see in 
his own grievance the injustice and absurdity of basing 
litical rights on any qualification but simple man- 
ood. The shoe will always pinch somewhere, under 
the present system. 


A Correspondent from Southampton is informed that the 
practice is discouraged by the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, on the very ground stated by himself. 

The publication of W. Hinton’s letter would subject us 
to an action for libel. 

**Noncon.,” with the enclosure, most gratefully re- 
ceived. 


The Review of The History of the Assignats,”’ al- 
though able, evidently points at conclusions which we 
have strongly repudiated. 


„ Subscribers tothe Nonconformist wishing any num- 
ber of the paper to complete the present volume, 
—— oblige the Publishers by sending word imme- 

iately. 


The Index to the present volume will be given with the 
number for January 17th proximo. 


Che sonconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, DEC. 27, 1848. 


SUMMARY. 


Wirn this number we conclude the eighth 
volume of the Vonconformist. Time has d 
over us with a rapidity which startles us. hat a 
brief moment does it seem to look back upon! 
Yet, within that period, how many stirring events 
have we witnessed and recorded! Those eight 

ears, whilst they have stolen nothing from our 
aith in truth, or our devotion to principle, have 
added, we hope, to that wisdom which experience 
only can impart. When we set out on our course, 
we were almost solitary—we have now many able 
coadjutors. And under all the difficulties we have 
encountered, in all the trials of the way, when 
malice misrepresented, and ignorance misinter- 
preted, us, we have had, besides the solace of a 
food conscience, the hearty support of kind friends. 

hey have borne with our errors—they have over- 
looked differences between us—they have been 
silent on our defects—for, we believe, they gave 
credit to our sincerity. From week to week, 
cheered by their countenance, and impelled by an 
honest sense of duty, we have aimed to infuse new 
tone into publie political opinion, especially among 
Dissenters., We trust we have not toiled altogether 
in vain—and we close another year of our editorial 
efforts, with devout titude to Heaven for the 
past, and renewed-hope and resolution for the 
future. With our readers we beg to exchange 
kind congratulations and cordial good wishes—and 
for each of them to express our prayer that they may 
see “a happy new year“ 

The season is one of festivity—we would have it 
so. Would that it could be so universally! All 
blessings may be abused—the domestic reunions 
which characterise Christmas amongst them. But 
their influence, under due regulation, is salutary. 
Christmas is the time when family affections blos- 
som—when home puts on all its chaste and en- 
livening beauty. esiastically, we pay no re- 
— to the festival—but in other respects we 
should be sorry to see it fall into disuse. e have 
no sympathy with those who would level all human 
arrangements down to a hard, even, tangible 
utilitarianism. Nature and Providence abound in 
esthetical elements—why should not human life? 
Doubtless, when these enjoyments interfere with 
duty, they must be cheerfully resigned. But whilst 
they may be had, let us be thankful for them. 
THey have their appropriate meral. The holly, 
the mistletoe, the carol by day and the“ waits“ by 
night, the appropriate viands, the family round 
the table, the romp in the drawing-room, the greet- 
ings and reminiscences, whether merry or serious 
—all serve but as the garniture of a great truth— 
the reality and the blessedness of God’s arrange- 
ment of human kind into families. Fancy a 
Communist Christmas! How vague, indefinite, 
cheerless! But we forget. This is not our place 
for argument. But we do hope that Christmas, in 
the purest and highest sense of the term, may 


continae to be a “merry” season till the end of 
e. 


Over and above the feelings which the season 
naturally awakens, there is more solid ground as 
a nation for hope and thankfulness in the prospects 
for the future. Trade in all its branches is as- 
suming a healthy activity. In the manufacturing 
districts the operative classes are more generally 
employed than has been the case for the last two 
years. The speculative mania is at its minimum, and 
it will probably be some time ere the commercial 
classes forget the lesson which dear-bought ex- 
— has taught them, in their haste to get rich. 

e long-continued state of depression through 
which the nation has passed, has also established 
two other important conclusions. The first of these 
is the wisdom of our free-trade policy—a fact so 
clear that even Mr. Denison, lately the strenuous 
advocate of the corn-laws, cannot but admit it. 
Whilst, during this period, our importations of 
food from America have extended beyond parallel, 
our exports of manufactured goods have steadily 
increased. Further, recent experience is adapted 
to teach us how utterly unnecessary are all schemes 
for promoting wholesale emigration, under the 
auspices of Government, and the superior policy 
of leaving such things to their spontaneous action. 
The Times shows that the voluntary emigration of 
the population during the present year has been 
fully equal to that of 1847:—*“ The grand total 
from all the British ports for the first eleven months 
of last year was 244,251; for thefirsteleven months 
of this year, 220,053. Nor do these figures repre- 
sent the whole truth of the case. They are merely 
the numbers of those who embarked at ports 
where there are Government emigration officers, 
and who have passed under official review. Some 
thousands of the better class of emigrants are not 
included in this census. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that in these two years more than half a 
million natives of these islands have fled to other 
shores.” From these facts the Times, so lately 
the advocate of a more decided interference of 
the State in this direction, is obliged to come to 
the conclusion that further Government inter- 
ference in emigration is neither prudent nor 
advisable—that it is safer not to give any fresh 
stimulus to a movement which has already ex- 
ceeded all human experience.” 

Domestic political events have not been nume- 
rous. In addition to the publication of Mr. Cob- 
den’s National Budget, which we have described 
and commented upon elsewhere, we have only to 
notice the appointment of Mr. T. Baines, member 
for Hull, as successor to the late Charles Buller, as 
President of the Poor-law Board. Mr. Baines is 
not very well known to the public. His Er- 
to the “ open and advised speaking” bill of the 
Whigs was able, and his administrative talents are 
reputed as above par. The office he bas taken 
will tax them to the utmost. A word or two 
likewise may be expected on the Bolton election. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley has addressed the Liberal 
electors with flattering success. His return, how- 
ever, if opposed by a Conservative candidate, seems 
to be doubtful. Only 3,381 voters do constitutional 
duty for a population numbering 50,163 souls. It 
would be surprising if half of this manageable 
minority could not be corrupted—or, at least, a 
sufficient number to turn the balance of party. 
This is what our Whig rulers dignify by the name 
of “ virtual representation.” The farce, we believe, 
cannot last much longer. We do not, indeed, 
anticipate any great triumph for the cause of 
Parliamentary reform during the next session, 
which will open on the Ist of February next—but 
the end of political monopoly, we are convinced, is 
not so far distant as some people imagine. The 
surface is unrippled, but a strong undercurrent may 
be detected. 

The Pope still remains at Gaeta, and obstinately 
refuses to obey the solicitations of his subjects to 
return to Rome. During his absence a pro- 
visional government has been established, sup- 
ported by the unanimous and cordial concurrer.ce 
of the population. The presence of all the forei 
ambassadors at Gaeta, including our own, — 
seem to indicate that some project is in contempla- 
tion to restore the Pontiff to his former dignity. 
The Times, we see, already begins to rejoice in the 
prospect of an armed intervention for that pur- 
pose, while at the same time it cannot but confess, 
that the Roman people are united in their opposi- 
tion to a restoration which will not secure their 
political freedom. Never was sovereign less missed 
or regretted than is Pius IX. by his once attached 
and devoted subjects. Meanwhile, the scheme of 
an Italian Constituent Assembly gains support in 
all parts of the peninsula, and threatens to defeat 
the machinations of the intriguing diplomatists 
assembled at Gaeta. The King of Sardinia has 
been compelled to 5 to the popular will, by 
the appointment of Gioberti- the originator of the 
movement for Italian nationality—to the post of 
Prime Minister; a fact significant of the present 
state of opinion in Italy. 

Germany is at 2 absorbed with the inquiry, 
„Who is to be the Emperor ?” and until this im- 
portant question is decided it is impossible to say 
whether the great scheme of nationality which has 
been discussed with so much care and wisdom, in 


the Frankfort Assembly, is to be brought into actual 


working, or whether it is still to remain a splendid 
dream, to be realized by future — Aus- 
tria has definitely refused to form of the new 
combination, and the Central Government has no 
power to exact submission. 

Prince Louis Napoleon was inaugurated in 
office, as President of the French Republic, on 
Thursday last. The ceremony was hastened 
hurried through in order to avoid the danger 
arising from a more formal installation, and to 
feat the plots of some parties who intended, it is 
said, to avail themselves of that opportunity to 
subvert the Republic. If any such designs were 
entertained, they were entirely frustrated by the 
foresight and promptitude of Government. On 
the same 288 the new Cabinet was appointed, 
of which M. Odillon Barrot assumed the premier- 
ship. General Cavai igned his arduous 
duties in a heart and dignified manner, and re. 
turns into private life accompanied with the respect 
of his fellow-countrymen. For a while confidence 
is restored, and France seems once more to breathe 
freely after the revolutions and agitations of the 

tyear. In the choice of his first ministry, Louis 
apoleon has exhibited a moderation and tact for 
which he has not hitherto obtained credit. He 
has wisely declined to throw himself into the arms 
of M. Thiers, and the used-up statesmen of the 
late régime. The course of policy to be pursued 
by the new Government was to be announced to 
the National Assembly yesterday. Meanwhile, we 
call attention to the second letter of a Paris corre - 
spondent, which throws some light on the present 
position of the country, and points out the su- 
periority of a republican form of government, under 
the present circumstances of the French nation. 


THE YEAR 1848, 


BEFORE the issue of our next number, the year 
1848 will have seen its close. Reason and ex- 
perience sanctify the custom of journalists, now 
almost universal, of reviewing the events of the 
ear about to terminate—of seizing upon and 
olding up to public view its main characteristics 
—and of endeavouring to find, amongst the ma- 
terials of the past, the quickening germs of the 
robable future. To this task the e of time 
as again brought us. We set about its perform- 
ance with no common emotions. 

The year just expiring has been one of the most 
memorable since the commencement of the present 
century. The spirit of change, like the warm 
breath of spring, has passed over the dreary and 
frost-bound surface of the continental communi- 
ties, dissolving old maxims of government, break- 
ing up old constitutional forms, releasing long- 
suppressed ideas and pent-up energies, and re- 
vealing, amidst the ruin and the wreck of things 
passing away for ever, new developments of social 
and political power, and firmer bases upon which 
to erect an edifice of law and order. It is only 
natural that from the point at which we have as 
yet arrived, little should be seen but the numerous 
symptoms of destruction which mark a transition- 
ary state. We are like men standing upon a field 
of battle after the close of a sanguinary contest. 
Outstretched before us lies a scene of confusion, 
desolation, death. But the results of that conflict 
—the precise manner in which it will tell upon the 
interests of this or coming generations — the 
political influences which it will evoke—the na- 
tional destinies which it may affect—we can but 
dimly conjecture. Such memorials as present 
themselves to our notice, remind us only of things 
that have been, but that are no longer; and sug- 
gest to us, but much more faintly, that thin 
which are not will, phenix-like, spring out of the 
ashes of those which have ceased to exist. 

The year 1848 commenced ominously. A low 
but universal murmur disclosed a r amount 
than usual of distress and discontent. On the part 
of peoples, there might be observed indications of a 
not distant giving-way of quiet endurance. On 
the part of governments, an infatuated determina- 
tion to test their power to the utmost. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Austria, Prussia—all had 
been placed by their rulers in a position of diffi- 
culty, from which there appeared to be no way of 
escape but through the agency of some t con- 
vulsion. To burdens under which they were 
already reeling, those in authority were contem- 
plating the addition of others. isgovernment, 
unsuccessfully resisted, had grown to be utterly 
reckless. Tyranny had even ceased to wear a 
mask. The earnest whispers of prudence were not 
only unheeded, but denounced. Reform seemed 
impossible. However startling the events which 
subsequently occurred, we can now look back upon 
them as the —— effects of then existin 
causes. Even before their occurrence, we poin 
out to our readers what appeared to us to herald, 
at no remote distance of time, an European explo- 
sion. Yet, even then, it came upon us by surprise. 
The fall and flight of Louis Philippe; the triumph 
of the Berlin populace over Frederick William 
the success of insurrection, and the overthrow of 
Prince Metternich, at Vienna; the rapid trans- 
formation of the smaller German states; the ex- 
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1 of the — from 7 after — — 
contest; the concession of a re e 
constitution to Sardinia and the Papal states ; the 
revolt of Sicily; the struggle at Naples; constituted 
a chain of events, of which each link was so im- 
portant, and so unexpected, that for a time it 
seemed as though the very foundations upon 
which society rests had given way, and kingcraft 
and priestcraft were to be banished from the world 
for ever. 

It is not surprising that in the panic which 
ensued, numerous and hideous forms of social 
evil, taking advantage of men’s terror, and 


hoping by sheer audacity to gain ascendency for 
item, should —1 — = forth from the 
obscurity in which they had been engendered, 
or that the tyranny of lawlessness should have 
sought to establish itself upon the ruins of the 
tyranny of law. Hence, in every capital of Europe, 
istress allowed itself to be led on to the subver- 
sion of all authority, unblushing profligacy, 
confident ignorance, and brutal ion. Under 
such guidancé, it was evident that the objects, 
instruments; and direction only of oppression were 
to be changed, and that the leaders of the many 
were to wield against the few the same injustice 
by which the few had hitherto borne down the 
many. Dim visions of horror flitted before the 
minds of men disposed to hope even the best. 
The talk of dem es 8 capital 46 
illage, conflagration, an ot the people, 
but they who usurped the name of the people, 
men the first conditions of social order. It 
became plain that a reaction must commence. In 
Great Britain it but was bloodless. In 
Paris it drew the sword, and, not = great 
slaughter, triumphed. In Vienna it was like its 
people, barbarous. In Berlin, owing again to the 
resolution of the ple, it was imperious, but 
unaccompanied with loss of life. In Naples it was 
ferocious—in the Papal states, ineffectual. But 
wherever it has triumphed, it has been obliged, 
in some measure, to recognise what of truth and 
justice there was in the power over which it 
triumphed. The victorious sword has been com- 
pelled to do homage to. the victorious thought, 
and armies to consecrate their conquests, by 
ceding the just demands of nations. 


The numerous and extensive political chan 
of the year 1848, many of them attained 
violence, and some promoted by regular warfare— 
the rude shocks * at brief intervals to com- 
mercial credit the uncertainty which everywhere 
prevailed—a hay pe diminution of employ- 
ment, and coyness of capital, have made the past 
year one of general gloom and suffering. 
it is the price which the poor have to pay for 
every right of humanity wrested from the gripe 
of its oppressors. The season of depression has 
been a wearisome one, because so long protracted. 
But, doubtless, it has had its uses. ‘Two or three 
seasons of real want, aggravated throughout 
Europe by a monetary panic, very providentiall 
preceded an outburst of general revolution. Hs 
the antecedents been of an opposite character— 
had prosperity left governments unfettered, and 
rulers — can tell what might have 
been the result? Local insurrections might readily 
have been causes of general war—and diplomatic 
moderation, forbearance, and conciliation might have 
been set aside by angry invectives and actual collision. 
Meanwhile, the signs are becoming every day 
increasingly cheering, that the worst is over and 
gone. e temporary gloom is giving place to 
confidence, hope, and activity. All things promise 
a busy new year. Great lessons have been — 
not without tears— the last are evanescent, the 
first will remain. . 

The moral tendency of the year, now departing, 
has, we think, been salutary. Besides weakening, 
throughout Europe, the confidence of oppressors 
in organized physical force, the great movements 
which have taken place have put the rights of 
humanity on a more elevated pedestal. Universal 
suffrage has so far gained for itself a power in the 
government of continental states, as to depress the 
general estimate of class privileges, and elicit a 
respect for man as man. This is an immense stride 
in the path of improvement—and one, the ad- 
vantages of which are not yet developed. It is so 
much clear gain to the cause of freedom. If in 
Great Britain we have made no advance in this 
direction, we have the confident assurance that we 
cannot long lag behind. Feudalism, destroyed 
elsewhere, will not be able to maigtain itself here. 
Saxon mavements are proverbially slow—but they 


wonders the next year may evolve lie beyond our 
ken—but it will be a remarkable one, indeed, if it 
prove as eventful as the year 1848. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET—MR. COBDEN 
AT HOME. 


Ovn readers will call to mind that last week we 
ventured upon a few plain animadversions upon 
Mr. Cobden’s speech on National Education. We 
thought him out of his element on such a topic. 
This week we meet with him where he is em- 

hatically at home. Finance and figures are his 
orte. Nay, he has a much —— 
— any familiarity 8 confer 
He possesses the happy knack of giving to 
popular grievances “a local habitation’ and a 
name ”—of condensing floating dissatisfaction into 
definiteness of purpose, and of so planting an 
itation as to command the weakest point of his 
versaries, and at the same time enco the 
adhesion of the greatest possible number of allies. 

For some time past, rumour has given out that 
Mr. Cobden was engaged in ing a financial 
scheme, which should annually save to the country 
some ten or twelve millions sterling. The Budget 
has at length been opened, in the form of a letter 
to Robertson Gladstone, 1 of the 
Liverpool Financial Reform ation. It is a 
singularly able production —olear, searching, prac- 
ti It will be to ministers and placemen, and to 
that numerous tribe whose interests are thought 
to be identified with a expenditure, as a brand 
among combustibles. To the country generally 
it will prove the most valuable Christmas-box of 
this present season. Perhaps Mr. Cobden’s genius 
never shone forth to greater advantage. 


The amateur Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
gins by explaining his reason for publishing a 

ational Budget. It is not offered as “a perfect 
financial scheme ”—that may come hereafter—but 
it is an attempt which, whilst it moves in the di- 
rection of the principle of direct taxation, may 
also relieve the mass of consumers from a heavy 
tax upon their necessaries and comforts, and may 
commit those politicians of all shades who now 
join in the vague cry for “ economy and retrench- 
— ” to some practical measure worth contend- 
ing for. 


. Cobden takes for the basis of his * 
e 


y|the year 1835—between which time and 


present, our annual expenditure has increased, in 
round numbers, about £10,000,000. This is cer- 
tainly a very — but masterly mancuvre for 
utting the whole scheme upon a manifestly 
easible footing. That which has been — that 
which existed only 13 years since, under the ad- 
ministration, too, of the Duke of Wellington— 
that which the country then thought so extrava- 
gant as to justify the overthrow of a * ce 
can hardly be a point of retrenchment to which it 
oy 9 to think 4 returning. This 

en is the starting point —“ the ex ture of 
1835.” A probate and legacy 2 real 
estate, entailed and unentailed, is the next propo- 
sition—one which has greatly provoked the wrath 
of the Times, but one, it is oul Uneons which Mr. 
Pitt — to run in couples — 1 same duty 
on personal property. is wo ield about a 
million and a half annually—and c disposable 
surplus revenue of £11,500,000 would be secured. 
It is said that Mr. Cobden has overlooked the 
occasional character of one large item in the ex- 
penditure of the present year, and has treated it 
as a a burden on our resources—namely, 
= 1 —. — — er 14 
one 80 ugh oversight or designedly we know 
not—but experience justifies him in elie with 
the item as a fixed addition to our outlay. Of 
course it cannot be the Caffre war next year—but 
Mr. Cobden has a right to assume that there will 
be some other ex „ not now calculated upon, 
equivalent to it. It always has been so in times 


t. 

peWith this surplus revenue Mr. Cobden pro 

to reduce the import duty on tea to one shillin 
per pound—to abolish the duties on timber an 
wood (a fitting accompaniment of the repeal of 
the Navigation laws), to take the duty off butter, 
cheese, and upwards of a hundred items of the 
remaining Customs duties—to repeal the malt- 
tax—to get rid of the annoying excise duty on 
hops—to give us, now so set ¥ sanitary re- 
form, untaxed soap—and untaxed light—and to 
stimulate education by removing the excise duty 
on paper, and the tax on advertisements. These 
reductions would bring down his disposable sur- 


are sure. Already we detect symptoms of a riper 7 to about £23,000—and here, for the present, 


state of 


wblic opinion. The experience of the 
last twelvemonths has not been lost upon the 
national mind. A desire for cheap government | expenditure to that of 1 


e is willing to stop. 


The mode in which he proposes to reduce our 


„is by vigorous 


begins to pervade all classes, not absolutely|trenchment in the army, navy, and ordnan 


interested in the maintenance of abuses. But cheap | £10,000,000 he sa 


expended upon our 


government cannot be had without placing it upon | ments, will now go much further than £11,667,000 


a broad : 
cally, the public mind is maturin 


popular basis. Politically and ecclesiasti- | did in 1835—a saving to the country of £8,500,000 
for extensive | at once—while from a better management of the 


changes. These appearances confirm our confi-| Crown lands, from diminution in the cost of 


dence in the wise an ious desi 


s of Him who | collection, and other heads of expenditure than 


overrules all. By various means, he is evidently | those which are — military, the remaining 
y 


preparing to “let the oppressed go free.” What! £1,500,000 may be 


saved, 


995 
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Such, then, is a brief outline of Mr. Cobden’s 
“ National Budget.” The attention it has excited 
augurs wll. t it will be adopted as it stands 
there is little probability. But it will furnish a 
standard by which to measure Ministesiabretrench- 
ment. It puts the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the defensive. He is bound to show cause 
why he cannot save to an equal extent—and to 
point out what there is in our present position 
which requires well-nigh double the expenditure 
on our army, N and ordnance, thought to be 
sufficient by the Wellington administration, and 
ronounced to be extravagant by the House of 
mmons, in 1835. The country is deeply in- 
debted to the member for the West Riding, for 
thus bri the Whigs to book. Most impres- 
sive is his warning—a warning which we trust 
those in high places will be compelled to ponder. 
“And finally, I contend that we must endeavour to act, 
at home, more in accordance with the good old constitu- 
tional principle of governing by the civil, and not the 
military power. e are, I fear, tending towards too 
great a reliance upon the soldiers, and too little on 
measures calculated to insure the contentment of the 
. body of the people. It was madness, indeed, to 
ink of relying upon bayonets for the permanent 
* of our fnstitations, after the examples 
rded by so —— countries on the continent, where, 
so lately, we saw military despotism crumbling beneath 
the weight of its own intolerable costliness. And even 
ifarmed authority have everywhere resumed its sway, 
has that solved the problem of their financial embarrass- 
ments? On the contrary, they have only entered again 
upon the same vicious circle, where enormous arma- 
ments lead to increased ex ture, to be met with 
augmented taxes, which will be followed by groaning 
discontent, and end, as before, in convulsion.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. 


(From a Paris Correspondent.) 

In my letter of last week, exposing the causes which 
appeared to have mainly conduced.to bring about the 
election of Louis Napoleon to the Presidency, I am led 
to believe from information since procured from various 
quarters that I did not lay sufficient stress on the magi- 
cal effect produced by his uncle’s name. In the Journal 
des Debate, for example, which has of late held a neu- 
tral course, I find the following passage, showing the 
omnipotence of that reminiscence :— 7 

We do not know any instance in history of a greater 
homage rendered to glory than what the late election 
discloses. Fifty years ago, or at the beginning of the 
present century, a name captivated the imaginations of 
men. Since that time the liberal institutions which we 
enjoyed for 7 bey and the form of the govern- 
ment, seemed sufficient to banish that name from the 

resent, and to consign it to history and poetry. Many 

lieved that it no longer lived in the popular memory, 
unless as à legend. But the vitality of this legend 
remarkable, for it is that has determined the election of 
the President. The person of the candidate was almost 
unknown; the name alone spoke, and was sufficient for 
the purpose. Let men talk ever so much of the skilful 
comblasiions that procured for Louis Napoleon the votes 
of leading personages; we note these combinations. 
But, however political causes may have influenced the 
quality of certain votes, he owed the aggregate quantity 
to his name. This circumstance must not be forgotten, 
any more than the fact, that although a name has made 
an election, it does not make a government.“ 


In a sketch of the character of Napoleon, which ap- 
peared in an English ministerial newspaper soon after 
his death, Johnson’s lines on Charles XII. were quoted 
as illustrative of the oblivion in which Napoleon had 
fallen :— 


And left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.“ 


Yet, such is the fallibility of vaticination, that this same 
name is found sufficiently powerful, twenty-five years 
after, to carry the election of a President. 

It seems, therefore, certain that Louis Napoleon’s 
success in the election was chiefly owing to the 
“ whistling of a name,” as well as to his electors, in the 
heat of their enthusiasm, having overlooked much which 
the history of the Emperor reveals. They did not reflect 
that Napoleon was the subverter of the liberties of the 
country, and that his wild ambition“ exposed it to 
greater calamities and more humiliating reverses than 
it ever experienced under any other chief. His de- 
spotism, and wars of ambition, his disasters at Leipsio 
and Waterloo, the double occupation of Paris, were all 
forgotten,—Monte Notte, Lodi, Marengo, Austerlits, 
and the Civil Code, were alone present to their memo- 
ries. Their feeling of veneration for Napoleon may also 
be conceived to have been not a little mixed up with one 
of revenge towards his conquerors, and of resentment 
at his treatment at St. Helena. On this last topic I 
have frequently heard men of all parties, in every part of 
France where I have been, expatiate with a warmth 
which seemed to be only partially warranted by facts; 


of this indignation among the French, I shall quote a 
passage from a no very flattering sketch of Napoleon, 
published a few years back by a Republican writer, M. 


Regnault :— 1 — 

* leon committed his last fault b ing a 
theatrizal appeal to the generosity of the £ lish, and 
in so doing prepared for them, without his being aware 
of it, an ete stigma. Not that we blame them for 
having transported Napoleon to a distant part of the 

lobe—his civil death was necessary for the future liber- 


f Europe. But we repr 
atest posterity, for baving become his 


and to give some idea of the universality and intensity . 


them, as will the 
executioners— 
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the vultures that gnawed the modern Prometheus, No 
tongue ought to remain mute in sight of that infamous 
torture, w — 11 it were, wrung out his blood drop by 


drop, and day by day made his spirit grieve under the 
cold blade of the poignard. Every one ought to cast a 
stone in the face of that detestable oligarchy which 


directed this murder, and of those dastardly Parliaments 
which, by their silence, became the accomplices of so 
base a crime.“ 


The same sentiment was strongly evinced eight years 
ago, when the remains of Napoleon were brought to 
France, agreeably to the touching request that headed 
his testament, ‘I desire that my body may be buried on 
the banks of the Seine, in the midst of that people whom 
I love so well.“ 

In my last notice I touched on a few of the leading 
reasons that seemed to prove the probability of the new 
President demeaning himself properly, and observing 
the line traced out in the Constitution. Much that I 
have since read in the journals, and heard expressed in 
ptivate society, give me increased confidence in these 
prospective views. Already many of the secret enemies 
of the Republic, who voted for Napoleon as the 
surest means of bringing about a Restoration, 
begin to fear that they have caught a Tartar, and that 
their sinister plans are likely to produce a contrary 
effect from what they intended. They are secretly galled 
at the late rise in the public securities, as if a continu- 
ance of the present distress were the best auxiliary of 
their factious designs; and in order to check this revival 
of confidence and prosperity, they have begun to call for 
the immediate dissolution of the Assembly, with the 
view of plunging the country into fresh agitation and 
disorder. In following out an honest, that is, a strictly 
Republican policy, the new President will have the sup- 
port of the Cavaignac party, whose conduct since their 
reverse has been admirable. The general reasons that 
ought to weigh with the President to adopt this course, 
and those which go to prove that the present form of go- 
vernment is the only one possible in France, seem to lie 
on the surface, and I shall notice them shortly. 

The French people, although they believe themselves 
to be, and perhaps are, the most highly civilized and 
enlightened in the world, are notoriously versatile, prone 
to change, and above all, impatient in their character. 
Cupidi novarum rerum, terms so often applied by Cassar 
to the ancient Gauls, are as descriptive of the modern. 
An hereditary monarchy is therefore unsuited to them, 
and the inflexible nature of the institution ends inevita- 
bly in a revolution, the greatest calamity that can befal 
a country. Among them the idea of ministerial respon- 
sibility, at best a fiction, is a metaphysical abstraction, 
almost without force: their attacks fall at once on the 
head of the State, and as that is immutable, a revolution 
comes to be regarded as the onlyremedy. It is different 
under a Republic, wherein, on the return of every four 
years, the election of anew President affords the means 
of changing its head, and with him the system that has 
grown unpopular. That the French are capable of 
waiting so long is proved by the length of the reigns of 
the three last sovereigns. Monarchy, with its fixity, 
has been tried, and found impracticable : Republicanism, 
with its statedly recurring elections, is therefore the 
other and only alternative. 

The above reason apart; France, in the state of its 
property, in the nature of its secondary “institutions, 
and in its manners, does not present a soil in which a 
monarchy can be planted, take root, and flourish. 
The Revolution of 1789, in sweeping off entails and 
primogeniture, destroyed the ancient aristocracy ; 
and the law of an equal division in succession, 
has distributed property amongst millions of families. 
Mortmain, corporations, and monopolies, no longer 
exist. The clergy of all sects, without tithes and lands, 
or the power of acquiring them, derive their moderate 
incomes from the State, and are without any influence 
beyond what is religious and moral. Education, in all 
branches, from the highest to the lowest, has been amply 
endowed, and rendered accessible to all classes, even 
the humblest. The law has been codified, simplified, and 
cheapened, so as to be equally available to the poor as 
to the rich. There is no unpaid magistracy; and even 
justices of the peace are paid by the State, and chosen 
out of the legal body. A national guard, having the 
appointment of its officers, acts at once as a check on, 
and a support of, the Government. They have an 
army and a navy, in which the term of service is 
limited, and where length of service and desert form 
the only titles of advancement. There are no rich 
colonies and dependencies, in which a _ privileged 
class may batten. Municipal institutions cover the 
whole territory, in each department, arrondissement, 
and parish, with popular election attached to them, 
restricting the powers of, and acting in concert 
with, the Central Government. An electoral system, 
based on universal suffrage, and protected by the ballot, 
which, although recently bestowed on the people, can 
never be taken back from them—a spirit of equality, a 
democratic sentiment, a complete want of respect for 
mere titled greatness, whether of the throne or the no- 

bility ;——this state of the manners, with which the whole 
of the modern literature is impregnated, is indestructible. 
It matters not, says G. de Beaumont, in his work on 
Ireland, “ under what names these political forms appear, 


republic, empire, or monarchy, monarchical France of 
1789 became democratical, and will never cease to be 
otherwise. In a word, in France there are found no 
privileges, politieal, territorial, civil, military, or ecclesi- 
astical; and the spirit of democracy is deep-rooted and 
all-prevalent. Such being, in the eyes of all who know 
it, the social and political state of France, how, I ask, 
(without even recurring to the experience of the past) 
is it possible for any monarchy to exist in it? and how 
inevitable is the conclusion, that for i¢ a Republican 
government is the only one possible. All this will 
scarcely be understood in England, where things are 
still so differently ordered; yet it is the simple, un. 
varnished truth. 

Since writing the foregoing, the new President ha, 
been installed, has spoken his inaugural speech, and 
named his Ministry—in all which acts there is nothing 
to except to, and even ground for hope. On this subject 
I quote a passage or two from the National, although 
I am aware that they will be little relished in Aristo- 


cratic England. 

After expressing the intention of — in concert 
with the Assembly—a declaration that will disappoint 
some of his ancient allies—after rendering to his pre- 
decessor all the justice which he deserves, M. Buona- 
parte concluded with a few modest and well-considered 
sentences. For ourselves, in the four years that have 
commenced, we shall exact nothing more from him 
than what is there promised. 

„M. Marrast then officially announced that the Pre- 
sident of the Republic had charged M. Odillon Barrot 
with the composition of a Cabinet, and the Assembly 
broke up with cries of ‘ Live the Republic.’ 

„Thus passed the grave ceremony, to which the calm 
dignity of the Assembly and its President gave the most 
imposing effect. We could have wished that all France 
had been present to witness this beautiful spectacle. The 
fears which the new form of the Government yet inspire 
in some, would certainly have vanished in observing the 
deep and almost religious feeling in the midst of which 
this solemn act was accomplished, they would have ac- 
knowledged that nothing in the pomp of royalty could 
approach to that simple ceremony, and would have re- 
cognised in that republican institution, which breeds so 
much self-denial on the one side, and so much modera- 
tion on the other, a certain pledge for the repose, the 
liberty, and the happiness of our country.“ 


Paris, Dec. 23, 1848. W. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD RRLTIOIOUs Frespom 
Socrery.—At the Newcastle Town Council meeting 
of the 13th inst., Alderman Hodgson moved the 
confirmation of the Report of the Finance Commit- 
tee on the memorial of the trustees of St. Lawrence 
8 chapel for a donation in aid of their 
unds. The memorialists wished to be dealt with 
on the same terms as the builders of the church at 
Walker, and to have the purchase-money of their 
site (£100) returned. The Finance Committee, 
agreeing with the memorial of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Religious Freedom Society (which was 
read, and which appeared in our paper of the 15th 
ult. ), reported — the application. The Walker 
case was not analogous. The gift of a site in New 
Bridge-street had been refused ; a site had since been 
sold, in the same street, for the erection of a chapel ; 
and the St. Lawrence trustees must be dealt with in 
like manner.—Mr. Blackwell thought that the 
trustees deserved some consideration, inasmuch as 
they had built their chapel in the belief that the 
corporation, as was projected, would build a number 
of houses in the neighbourhood; but this intention 
was not carried out. He would move that £26 be 
given to the memorialists.— Alderman Dunn seconded 
the amendment.—Mr,. C. Rayne and Mr. Robinson 
opposed the motion, the latter gentleman hoping that 
the decision would put an extinguisher on all such 
applications, and relieve the council from discussions 
with which they had nothing to do.—The amend- 
ment was negatived by a large majority, and the 
Report confirmed. 

Awrut Catastropxe.— We have to record one of 
the most melancholy events that has happened for 
some time, and by which five children have fallen 
victims, On Thursday afternoon last, news was 
brought to Faversham that five children had been 
burnt to death in a hawker’s cart at a place called 
Plumford, about a mile and a half from Faversham. 
The news proved to be tootrue, for on proceeding to 
the spot a sight the most harrowing met the view. 
The charred bodies of the children were lying in a 
heap with the remains of the cart. It appeared that 
the parents of the children left them in the cart in 
the a part of the day, whilst they proceeded to 
follow their vocation in the country, as hawkers of 
small wares for sale, and it is supposed that one of 
the children must have lighted a lucifer and ignited 
some of the bedding in the cart, which was one of the 
usual description occupied by gipsies, and of small 
dimensions, and that the children must have been 
soon suffocated, as the cart was closed up, in conse- 
quence of the inclemency of the weather. Some 
men working in a barn close by immediately rendered 
all the assistance in their power. They had how- 
ever, a difficnit task in preventing the flames of the 
burning cart from extending to the barn. The bodies 
await a coroner's inquest. : 

Proceedings are in hand for levying a distress on 
what is commonly called Mr. Feargus O'Connor's 
estate at Minster Lovell, for arrears of tithes, Mr. 
O’Connor neglecting to pay them. It is said the 
property of every tenant fs iable to be taken.— Or- 
tord Chronicle, 

Tus Exscrion ror Lynn took place on Friday, 
when Lord Stanley’s son, Mr. E. fl. Stanley - now 
travelling in America— was returned. Mr. Dixon, 
a Chartist, opposed him at the nomination, and 


obtained a pregescesent show of hands, but declined 
to goto the po | 


MR. COBDEN’S PLAN OF FINANCIAL RE. 
FORM AND NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


The following able and interesting communication 
from Mr, Cobden, on the subject of National Re- 
trenchment and Financial Reform, was read on Wed- 


nesday night at the meeting of the Liverpool Finan- 
cial Reform Association :— 


London, 103, Westbourne-terrace, 
18th Dec., 1848, 

“Dear Stn, —I gathered from the conversation I 
had with you and the members of the Financial Re- 
form Association in Liverpool, that you had two 
— — in view— First, the substitution of direct for 
indirect taxation; and, secondly, a dimiunution of 
the 1 amount of Government expenditure. 

“i ventured to offer an opinion, which I now beg 
to repeat, that it would be far easier to effecta re- 
duction of expenditure to the extent of £10,000,000, 
and apply the whole of that sum to the removal of 
Excise and Customs duties, than totransfer the same 
amount from indirect to directtaxation, Excepting 
in Liverpool and a few of our largest trading towns, 
there is ~~ at present, a very great force of public 
opinion in favour of direct taxation. It has yet tobe 
created and organized. But there is a very general 
sympathy felt in the proceedings of your body, 
founded upon a strong desire to have the burdens of 
taxation lightened; and there is some expectation 
that you will put forth a plan for effecting that 
object. My reason for now troubling you is, to 
suggest whether it might not be advisable to publish 
a National Budget, exhibiting on one side a consider- 
able reduction in the expenditure, and on the other 
the several Excise and Customs’ duties which you 
ey in the first place toabolish. I do not mean 

y this a perfect financial scheme, such as may be 
contemplated as the ulterior object of your Associa- 
tion, but a plan which, whilst it went in the direction 
of your principle of direct taxation, and relieved the 
mass of consumers from a heavy tax upon their 
necessaries and comforts, should commit those 
politicians of all shades who now join in the vague 
cry for ‘economy and retrenchment’ to some practi- 
cal measure worth contending for. 

“I suggest that you take for the basis of your 
budget the expenditure of 1835. The whole cost of 
Government in that year, including interest of debt, 
was £44,422,000. For the twelve months ending 
the 5th April last, it amounted to £55,175,000, being 
an increase of £10,753,000. The interest of the 
debt was less by £87,000 in the latter than the 
former year, making the comparison so much the 
more unfavourable to 1848. e estimated expen- 
diture for the current year ending the 5th April, 
1849 (see Lord John Russell's speech, 18th February 
last) is £54,596,000 ; so that we may take the in- 
crease to be, in round numbers, £10,000,000 since 
1835, Do you see any good reason why we should 
not return to the expenditure of that year? English- 
men love precedents; and they are not easily per- 
suaded that anything is Utopian or impracticable 
which has been accomplished within the last thirteen 
years; and this is one reason, though I will find you 
a better, why you should base your budget upon 
that of 1835. If we go back a little further, to the 
time when this nation was still under the rule of the 
boroughmongers, we shall find a startling ment 
in favour of this plan. In 1830, the last year of the 
Wellington-Peel administration, the expenditure for 
all purposes, exclusive of the interest of the debt, 
was £18,024,000; for the twelve months ending the 
5th of April of the present year, it amounted to 
£26,747,000. The Tory Government was overturned 
the following year upon the motion of Sir Henry 
Parnell, in fayour of economy, and the House of 
Commons was soon afterwards reformed, mainly on 
the plea of its profligate waste of the people’s money ; 
and yet we have nowan increase to the expenditure 
of £8,723,000, or nearly fifty per cent. as the fruits 
of the Reform Act. We are now actually expending 
more upon the army, navy, and ordnance alone, than 
sufficed for the maintenance of the whole civil and 
military establishments under Duke of Wellington's 

ernment /—When these facts be generally 

nown, the country will, I think, be in the humour 
for responding to your appeal, if you inscribe as 
your motto upon your banner The Expenditure o 
1835 ;"" which will be a reduction of £10,000,000 
from this year’s budget. 

“I would not advise you to complicate your plan 
by proposing any new imposts, to rouse the an- 
tagonism of interested parties, or any modifications 
or substitutions of existing taxes, to destroy that 
simplicity of object which, above all thi is ne- 

to the success of a public agitation, But 
there is one tax from which the dominant class in 
this country has exempted itself for half a century, 
which exemption it would be di ful to the 
character of the British people any longer to tolerate 
I mean the probate and legacy duty. In the last 
ear upwards of two millions were paid into the 
xchequer by the heirs to personal property, con- 
sisting mainly of the hard-earned accumulations of 
our merchants, manufacturers, | age mor men, 
traders, and mechanics; whilst the ducal domain, 
or the estate of the great landed proprietor, passed 
untaxed from the dead to the living. This year will 
be memorable for having witn the destruction 
of the last remaining powers of feudalism in all the 
countries of the continent, 9 Russia. But 
I know of no privilege which the nobles of Prussia, 
Gallicia, or Hungary, have been compelled to sur- 
render, as a tribute to the enlightenment of this ages 
: more unjust in | game 1 than that which is conferr 
upon our landed proprietors in the statute passed by 


themselves, imposing duties exclusively upon the 
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inheritance of personal property. Let us not boast 
of English freedom, or of equality before the —* 
whilst this injustice remains. In what form coul 
aristocratic privilege assume a more offensive and 
costly aspect than in that of a bold and palpable 
exemption from taxation? I do not think that 
ee . be — wet 8 the equitable ad 7 
ment of this tax, prov e e8 out as 
becomes them. No living etor be affected 
by the change; and the landowners are as conscious 
as you or I that these are not times for transmitting 
ouch a class of privilege to posterity. I assume that 
the probate and legacy — upon real estate, entailed 
and unentailed, will Id, at a moderate estimate, 
41,600,000. By the above plan you would have a 
disposable surplus of f 11, 500,000; viz.—ten mil- 
lions from the reduction of expenditure, and a 
million and a half from the increased produce of the 
probate and legacy duty. ; 

I will now trouble you with my views as to the 
disposal of that amount ; premising that I have not 
felt quite free to choose in every instance those 
items of the customs and excise duties, which I 
should myself have erred to abolish or reduce, 
but have been y influenced by the desire to 
enlist the sympathy and support of every class and 
interest in the community, whose co-operation will 
be abundantly requisite to force the adoption of the 
plan upon Government. 

“To begin with the Customs duties. The present 
duty of 2s. 2id. per Ib. upon tea, whether viewed 
as a tax upon the most harmless stimulant enjoyed 
by the people, or as an impediment to the opera- 
tions of our merchants trading with China, is one 
of the most indefensible in the tariff. I would re- 
duce the duty to Is. per Ib., or to an ad valorem 
duty yielding the same amount of revenue, by which, 

ing to the estimate of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his speech on Mr. Cardwell’s motion, 
there would be a loss for the first year of £2,000,000. 
The duty on timber and w must be wholly 
abolished. This is a n uence, if not 
an accompaniment, of the re of the navigation- 
laws. e amount is £945,000. (I have taken 
this and all the following items from the finance 
accounts for the year ending January 5th, 1848, de- 
ducting the expense of collection.) I also, 
to take the duty off butter, cheese, and upwards of 
one hundred items of the customs duties, yielding 
altogether £516,000; and leaving only about twenty 
articles in the tariff paying duty. 

„These three sums amount to £3,461,000. 

„Next, with reference to the Excise. It may be 
laid down as a rule, that, whenever you touch an 
excise duty at all, it should be totally abolished ; 
because the great objection to such taxes, the in- 
terference of the exciseman with the of 
production, 8 equally whether the duty be 
great or small. This should be borne in mind if 

ou deal with the malt-tax, and you must deal with 
t, if you would enlist the sympathy of the county 
constituencies in your movement. To a man, the 
farmers are in favour of the repeal of the malt-tax; 
and this, not merely because it would add to the 
contentment of the peasantry, by cheapening a 
beverage which they universally consume, and also 
relieve their employers from a heavy tax upon the 
— 7 a jab — <a not certain seasons, 
ut the t turists lou rotest against 
the duty, on the plea that it —4 1 them the free 
application of their capital to the fattening of cattle 
upon malt, and thus prevents the profitable growth 
barley upon stiff clay lands. Upon this subject 
Mr. Lattimore, speaking for an influential deputa- 
tion of landlords and farmers, which had an inter- 
view with Lord John Russell in February last, said 
— The malt-tax disarranged the best modes of 
cultivation, enhanced the price of artificial food for 
stock and cattle, whereby the fertility of the soil 
was deteriorated, the demand for labour lessened, 
the supply of bread-corn and animal food consider- 
bly decreased, and the comforts of the people and 
the wealth of the country were also greatly im- 
ired,”” Your National Budget would, there- 
re, be undeserving the name if it did not include 
the total repeal of the malt-tax, amounting to 


* In Kent, Sussex, and two or three other coun- 

ties, there is an active agitation against the hop 
duty. The expense of colle i this tax is alone 
sufficient to condemn it. Nothing could so well 
exemplify the wasteful and costly of collect- 
ing revenue by means of excise duties as the spec- 
tacle exhibited, for a month or six weeks every 
autumn, of a little army of excisemen dispersing 
themselves over half a score of counties, to levy a 
tax in the fields and gardens of the hop planters. I 
question if anything more barbarous could be met 
with in Turkey, or any uncivilized country, where 
political economy had never been heard of even by 
name. I propose, therefore, the abolition of the 
hop duty, amounting to £416,000. By including 
the malt and hop duties, you will secure the co- 
operation of the farmers, who, now that free-trade 
is the settled principle of our legislation, have a 
common interest with the inhabitants of the towns. 
The landlords, too (at least such of them as are not 
merely professional politicians), will henceforth be 
found in the front ranks of those who advocate 
economy and retrenchment in the national expendi- 
ture, Coy have begun to ask—and with 
good reason— Why should we not have cheap Go- 
vernment as well as cheap corn? 

Next is the article of soap. What a satire upon 
our sanitary acts, and all the pompous agitations in 
favour of baths and wash-houses, is this tax upon 
the 2“ element of cleanliness! Not a word 
need be said upon it; the duty, amounting to 
£850,000, must come off, if it only be to cleanse us 
from the stain of national hypocrisy, That which 
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soap is to the skin, literature is to the healthy action 
of the mind, and yet we raise £720,000 a- 


from 1 agg by including this 


in your bu you promote the 
moral, and inte advancement of the people, 
in a manner acceptable to all parties, w may 
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Ex Reformers. 
These four sums amount to £6,246,000. 
come 


Lastly, I to taxes, ly so called 
There is the window-tax, which, although it does 
not, like the excise duties, operate as a direct im- 


cities are 
— Aion a pe | this tax annually upon the 

ouse, through Lord Duncan, and you must not 
think of excluding it from your ‘ National Budget.’ 
It yields £1,610,000. Mx — and means’ are 80 
nearly exhausted, that I can —— the advertise- 
ment duty, amounting to £160,000. 

“These two sums amount to £1,770,000. The total 
loss of revenue by the reduction of the above duties 
and taxes, is £11,477,000, or £23,000 less than the 
E11, 500, 000 of surplus which I ee to create, by 
the diminution of expenditure, and the equalization 
of the probate and legacy duty. I subjoin a sum- 
mary of the foregoing, in a concise tabular form :— 

NATIONAL BUDGET. 


Called cc cccccccccccceccccccccecoccccs 1,500,000 
Proposed amount of surplus revenues £11,500,000 


PROPOSED REDUCTIONS OF DUTIES AND TAXES, 


Customs Duties. Loss of Revenue. 
Tea Duty to be reduced to one shilling 

per pound 22,000,000 
Timber and Wood Duty abolished .... 945,000 
Butter, cheese, and upwards of one bun- 


dred smaller s of the tariff— Duties 
abolished ...cccccccsccccecces eee eee 516,000 
Total loss upon Customnm £3,461,000 
Ex Duties. 
Malt—Duty abolished ......ccsscesesees £4,260,000 
Hops a wT =e b 0086 e80 ee eee 416,000 
Soap 0 dee, „ 850,000 
Paper “ 44%. dee 720,000 
Total lows om ENcige 46, 246,000 
Taxes. 
Window Tax—Abolished .....ccececess 21,610,000 
Advertisement Duty—Abolished ........ 160,000 
Total of Tages — 41. 170,000 


Total loss upon Customs, Excise, and Taxes. 411, 77,000 


81 t that I do not propose this as a complete 
financial scheme. Many articles are omitted which 
I should not wish to be considered to have willingly 
excluded, or be thought to have overlooked. I have 
and again through the dismal catalogue 
or our burdens, and if there be any item of the 
customs or excise duties which you are sorry to miss 
from — — — be 222 me omission 
has ca me regret. ought especiall 
to stand one of first on the list hee —— 
budget. Tobacco is a very strong case, but it in- 
volves so large an amount of revenue that I could 
not include it. The wine duties also call for a re- 
vision; not to name others. Then there are some 
duties and taxes, the modification of which does not 
necessarily involve a loss of revenue, and which may 
be dealt with independently of the present plan. 
The duties on foreign and colonial coffee ought to be 
forthwith equalized; the property and income tax 
should be revised, and a just discrimination made 
between fixed and precarious Bm gene aR. 
stamp u newspapers, a stam env t 
be su Aented, beating u n those only w are 
transmitted by post; and the stamp duties, gene- 
rally, call loudly for an equitable — * I mention 
these examples to show, that by adopting the pro- 
posed ‘National Budget,’ you would not be pre- 
cluded from effecting other financial reforms. On 
the contrary, I believe if the industry of the co 
were further disburdened to the extent I have named, 
there would be an accruing surplus revenue from the 
remaining sources of taxation, which would afford 
the means of continually making further modifica- 
tions and reductions of duties. This would have 
been the case in times past, notwithstanding all the 
restrictions upon our commerce, if the increased 
income had not been swallowed up by Government 
extravagance. For instance, had not the - 
ture been increased since the time of the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration in 1830, then, notwith- 
standing the large amount of taxes and duties 
since remitted, would now have been a surplus 
revenue, without the income taz. 

A word or two as to the mode by which I would 
reduce our expenditure to the amount of 1835. The 
great increase, since that year, has been u the 
army, navy, and ordnance. In the year 1835 our 
armaments cost us £11,657,000: for the twelve 
months ended on the 5th day of April last, they 
reached, including £1,100,000 for the Kaffir war, 
£19,341,000 ; and I expect that the charge for the 
present year will not be much less. For the same 
time the total expenditure of the Government, ex- 
clusive of the interest of the debt, was £26,747,000, 
and deducting £19,341,000, the cost of our warlike 
establishments, it leaves only £7,406,000 to cover 
the whole of the civil expenses of the Government. 
It will be self-evident, then, that if any material re- 
trenchment be effected, it must be mainly upon our 
armaments, the cost of which has been increased 
£7,000,000; and this during a period of profound 
peace, and in the absence of all revolutionary con- 


vulsions, and whilst each successive from the 
throne assured the assembled Parliament of the 


peaceful disposition of all foreign powers. But if we 


year | take into calculation the present reduced value of 


commodities, it will be found that £10,000,000 ex- 
upon our armaments now will much 

than £11,657,000 did in 1835; and suggest 

that you propose the former sum as the mazimum 
expenditure for the army, yoy bye ordnance, by 
saving of 10,000,000. 1 by no me a. 

„000, 000. Ese means, how- 


relief from taxation hinges 7 the question of a 
our army, navy, and 
2 ance. * it de eee specify 
e particular regiments or ships w propose to 
reduce, my answer is, that the only way in which 
the public can restrict the Government at all, in its 
warlike expenditure in atime of peace, is by limit- 
ing the amount of money. Disband a regiment, or 
pay off a ship to-day, and the amount saved may be 
spent to-morrow upon steam-basins, or for fresh for- 
fications at Gibraltar, Labuan, or Hong Kong. 
This waa the view entertained by Sir Henry Parnell, 
& great authority, who, in his work u 
Financial Re written when the Duke of Wel- 
lington was at the head of affairs, whilst arguing for 
a reduction in the expenditure of our military de- 
partments, says—‘ Fix upon a much smaller sum, 
and tell them they must make it answer.’ There is 
another good reason for this course. Some influen- 
tial persons, who are opposed to any diminution of 
the strength of our armaments, yet contend that the 
t force may be —— up at avery reduced cost. 
their eyes, your mum sum may represent a 
much larger t than you contemplate. 
These parties, probably, would be as willing as my- 
self to put an end to the crimes and ties im- 
ported into the slave-trade by the interference of our 
costly fleet of cruisers upon the African coast ; or 
there may be other savings contemplated by them; 
so that, perhaps, in their opinion, with an expendi- 
ture of ten millions ions, nearly as large an effective force 
as at present may be maintained. 


“ But I am to contend for changes in our 
foreign, colonial, and domestic policy (though I will 
not attempt to do so at length now), calculated to 
facilitate a reduction in the amount of our amaments. 
First and foremost, we must insist that the princi- 
ples of non-interference in the affairs of foreign 
countries, so loudly professed by politicians of all 
parties, shall be carried into practice in the policy of 
our Government. During the whole of last year, a 
fleet, as formidable as that required by the Americans 
to watch over their commerce in all parts of the 
globe, was maintained in the Tagus, out of the taxes 
of the British poopie: for the service of the Court 
and Government of P l. At this moment we 
have as large a fleet in the Straits of Messina, en- 
aged in armed interference between the King of 
Naples and his Sicilian subjects, with no more in- 
terest or right on our than the Government of 
the United States would have to send a squadron off 
Holyhead, and assume the character of an armed 
tor between England and Ireland. For three 
or four years we have had a fleet in the River Plate 
interfering in the endless and inexplicable squabbles 
of the Monte Videans and the Buenos Ayreans, and 
which has at last ended in a ridiculous failure. I 
would wish to see our Government spare the people 
this useless ex , by simply following the rule, 
observed by individuals, of leaving other nations to 
—— their quarrels, and minding its own business 

tter. 
„I am also aware, that any great reduction in 
our military establishments must depend 1 a 
complete change in our colonial system; and I con- 
sider such a change to be the necessary consequence 
of our recent commercial policy. Iam prepared to 
carry out, logically, the principle of free-trade in 
our future relationship with our colonies. Nay, 
more, I always contemplated that the practical = 
plication of that ple would so simplify the 
question, that it would not be possible afterwards to 
continue the ruinous colonial expenditure which we 
have hitherto sustained. So long as protection was 
our ruling policy, the nation believed that the ex- 
clusive ‘trade with our colonies compensated us for 
the expenses of governing and guarding them. I 
did not, of course, share in that opinion; but there 
was consistency, if not wisdom, in those who did. 
But we have now declared that, for all commercial 
purposes, they shall in future stand in precisely the 
same relationship towards us as foreign countries. 
For seventy years we have denied ourselves the 
ight, by statute, to tax them for imperial purposes. 

nder these altered circumstances will anybody be 
found, even amongst the Protectionists—aye, even 
Lord Stanhope himself—who is prepared to maintain 
that henceforth the only exclusive connexion we are 
to preserve with our —4— is the monopoly of the 
expense of governing and garrisoning them! Once 
let them see that free-trade is the irrevocable policy 
of the country, and the Protectionists themselves 
will join with me in demanding an exemption from 
the expense of the thirty or forty little armies which 
(exclusive of the troops in the merely military for- 
tresses of Gibraltar, &c.) are maintained at the cost 
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of this country in all parts of the globe; together 
with the little army always afloat, for the purpose, 
incredible as such folly may hereafter appear, of 
transporting reliefs of soldiers from England to serve 
as policemen for Englishmen at the antipodes! We 
have only to give to the colonists that which is their 
birthright—the control over their expenditure, and 
the administration of their own local affairs—and 
they will be willing, as they are perfectl able, to 
bear all the cost of their own civil and military 
establishments. 

„And, finally, I contend that we must endeavour 
to act at home more in accordance with the good old 
constitutional principle of governing by the civil, and 
not the military, power. e are, fear, tendi to- 
wards too great a reliance upon soldiers, and too 
little on measures calculated to insure the content- 
ment of the great body of the people. It was mad- 
ness indeed to think of relying upon bayonets for the 
permanent support of our institutions, after the 


the continent, where, 8o * we saw military des- 
potism crumbling beneath the weight of its own 
intolerable costliness. And even if armed authority 
have everywhere resumed its sway, has that solved 
the problem of their financial embarrassments? On 
the contrary, they have only entered again upon the 
more vicious — 4 where enormous armaments lead 
to increased expenditure, to be met with augmented 
taxes, which will be followed by groaning discontent, 
and end, as before, in convulsion. 

„J cannot conclude without tendering you and 
your fellow-labourers my best thanks. By your 
efforts to mitigate the pressure of unjust taxation, to 
remove all obstacles from the path of industry, and 
to widen the channels of foreign commerce, you are 
doing that which, more than armed regiments, will 
contribute to the stability of our institutions, and the 
peace and prosperity of the country. It will be 
gratifying to me if, in this too long letter, I have 
succeeded in rendering the slightest service to the 
cause in which you are embarked. My sole object 
has been to give a practical aim to your valuable 
efforts, so that at every step 12 take you may find 
yourselves nearer to a defined object, the attainment 
of which shall be some recompense for the labours 
of an agitation, which, I trust, will become national; 
and I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

„ Richanb Cospen,” 

o Robertson Gladstone, Esq., 

President of the Liverpool Financial 
** Reform Association. 


At a crowded meeting of the Liverpool Financial 
Reform Association, on Wednesday night, on the 
motion of Lawrence Heyworth, „ NM. P., who 
delivered a very excellent speech on the occasion, it 
was resolved by acclamation that it had heard with 
the greatest gratification the admirable and compre- 
hensive letter of Richard Cobden, „ M. P., and 
that it pledged itself to exert all its influence to pro- 
cure the adoption of the National Budget, as a 
measure of immediate reform, and an important 
preliminary step towards those further reductions in 
expenditure which the Association beiieves to be 
practicable. 


Tus Asuton Conreperates.—At the Liverpool 
Assizes on Monday week, a number of the Ashton 
Chattists pleaded Guilty to indictments for 
sedition. - sentencing them, Baron Alderson told 
them, that instead of endeavouring to obtain uni- 
versal suffrage, they ought to endeavour to obtain 
universal temperance, sobriety, and virtue: they 
should begin at the proper end, become good and 
virtuous citizens, and political power would come to 
them—all these advantages must come from them- 
selves. He inflicted the punishment of imprison- 
ment for different periods under one year. Joseph 
Constantine and five others were then tried for 
treasonable conspiracy at Ashton-under-Lyne. 
After the defence had made some slight progress, 
the prisoners, acting on advice, withdrew their pleas 
of ** Not Guilty,“ and pleaded * Guilty.“ Baron 
Alderson said it was plain that all of them had been 


present at the murder of poor Bright, though his 


actual murderer had escaped to America. Constan- 
tine, Kenworthy, Stott, and Tassiker, were sen- 


tenced to transportation for life ; Sefton and Walker 


to transportation for ten years, 


Tun Munper or Tue Poticeman Baiout.—Joseph 
liatcliffe and Joseph Constantine, aged respectively 
3 and 21, were tried on Friday and Saturday, at 
Liverpool Special Assizes, for the murder of James 
Bright, at Ashton-under-Lyne, on the l4th August 
last. Bright was the policeman who was killed by 
a mob during the late Chartist and Confederate ex- 
citements in the North. A number of witnesses 
swore positively that Ratcliffe drove a pike into 
Lright’s thigh; and some witnesses declared that it 
was he who fired the shot which killed Bright; but 
on this last point there was contradiction. The evi- 
dence against Constantine failed. Under the direc- 
tion of Baron Alderson—that the evidence, if be- 
lieved, showed that Ratcliffe was present at the 
killing of Bright, and active in it, even if he were 
not the actual killer — the jury found Ratcliffe 


‘* Guilty ;"" but they recommended him to mercy. 


Constantine was acquitted. Baron Alderson, in 
passing sentence on Ratcliffe, said that he was a 


„ melancholy instance of a man sacrificed to his bad 


politics.“ Earnestly beseeching him to use his short 


time in repeating of his violent passions, the Judge 
passed sentence of death, but promised to forward 
the Jury’s recommendation. In the course of the 
trial, Mr. Pollock, counsel for the prisoner, applied 
to have an interdict placed by the Judge on any 
report of the proceedings during their progress. The 


paper sent by the Queen, and not less a liberty with 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, ~ | 
THE CAPE GOVERNOR AND THE KAFIR 
FOOL. 


(From the Examiner.) 


We have seen little béoks professing to make easy 
various instructions, but for the first time we see a 
Governor setting about making governing easy, and 
— 1 to the level of the meanest capacity. Sir 
Harry Smith is, as it were, giving lessons in one 
syllable to Kafirs. Whether he makes himself un- 
derstood by his pupils we cannot pretend to conjec- 
ture, but certain it is that he utterly passes our 
comprehension. At a meeting of his children, as he 
styles them, his Excellency proclaims that the Queen 
has sent him a paper, and he holds up a scroll and 
throws it down on the ground, and cries, “ There 
lies the law of the land—never to be altered—no 
change.“ This seems rather odd treatment of the 


truth is the assertion of the unalterable or un- 
changeable. The Governor then takes hold of a 
certain staff of office, and says, Here is the stick 
which will carry it out.“ 

The stick we conceive to be asymbol not unapt of 
the sort of officer by whom her Majesty's affairs are 
managed, and the immutable laws carried out in the 
sense in which the dead are carried out. 

The Governor soon after begins singing his own 
raises, vaunting what great things he had done, and 
ow he had made minced meat of rebellious Boers. 
„Mou all know how I fight,“ says he, after he had 
taken good care to tell them: and then he proceeds, 
* you know how far the Orange river is. I was over 
there the other day, and you see lam here now, and 
I am ready to fight there to-morrow (pointing in the 
direction of Kye) if necessary.“ Apropos to fighting, 
his Excellency introduces the Bishop from Cape 
Town as the man who teaches his Excellency the 
way to salvation, and who comes to each Kafirs the 
way to be Christians. It is to be hoped the Kafirs 
will not ask the holy man whether, in his lessons of 
salvation, he taught the Governor the alacrity he 
professes in fighting, or in what part of the Christian 
religion the sword exercise is inculcated. 

The Governor now cries out for gifts for the 
Bishop. Can none give a calf, or a little corn? 
but, evidently soon in despair of a response to this 
touching appeal, he turns to one Jan Tzatzoe, ad- 
dressing him thus handsomely, “‘ Have you nothing 
to say? You, who have been in England, seen the 
2 world there, and you saw that no one eats the 
ead of idleness there fle on it, Governor! did the 
Bishop teach you no better than this?]—and yet, 
fool, you dared to join with the Kafirs against the 
power of the Queen. Have you anything to say to 
the Lord Bishop for the furtherance of education 
among your countrymen Now mark the reply of 
Jan Tzatzoe, and note that, as the Governor spoke 
like a boor and a clown, the Kafir answered like a 
man of sense and of breeding ; and, in effect, de- 
livered a most polished rebuke to the man dressed 
in his little brief authority, and playing his antics 
before high Heaven. 
Jan Tzatzoe: The Lord Bishop is a great and 
wise man, and the Great Chief Aas already remarked 
that I am a fool. How, therefore, can I give any 
advice upon this subject? But we certainly require 
teaching to remove our ignorance, The Lord Bishop 
will best know how to accomplish this.“ 
Let him begin with the Governor, by all means, 
for the fool Tzatzoe has not a hundredth part the 
need of the lessons. 
Obviously, Sir Harry Smith makes a mistake in 
supposing it necessary to let his mind down to the 
level of these semi-savages, for their s es to him 
have the sense, point, and dignity which his to them 
are void of, stuffed as they are with childish non- 
sense and rude bluster. 


CHANGE PERPLEXING KINGS. 
(From the Spectator.) 

Europe of 1848 is to stand alone in history, 
distinct alike from 1847 and 1849; for the invessant 
shifting of the scene is not yet over. Mr. Wyld 
will still be called upon to supply his occasional 
maps, but he had better reserve his new atlas until 
the political geography of Europe be a little more 
settled. He could lay down nothing this year that 
might not be altered next. Kings are shifted; old 
empires are riven asunder, and reunited; new 
empires fall to pieces like card houses, before they 
are finished; states and monarchs conspire in the 
oddest projects; potentates grow impotent, and are 
shifted like men upon the chess-board of the fastest 
players. The oldest and the newest states are 
equally shaken; the dawn of hope for the future 
lying in the fact that the ruling classes of Europe 
show a tendency to be rejuvenescent. 

The Pontiff has drifted from the rock on which he 
sat, and the Eternal City shakes with its hundredth 
crisis. The Pope has become an object of pursuit 
by competing communities: Naples wants to keep 
him, asa 21 — France sends her argonauts to 
fetch him, as a golden fleece which is to bring pros- 
po to their land; statesmen seek to hold him, as 

ndon Aldermen yearly count hobnails, tostrengthen 
their own tenure. 

The Regent of Germany reigns over a fading 
shadow. That respectable King of Kings finds 
kings the most contumacious subjects in the world. 
Germany was to be promoted from being a“ federa- 
tion of states to being a federal state ;’’ but it 
has got no further than the name. John was to be 
Regent over Germany and the Princes thereof: he is 
Regent of Nobody, Emperor of No-man’s land. 


Judge “recommended” abstinence, but declared 
tuat ** he had no power to enforce it.“ 


Strange, that his royal friends and connexions should 


mock pp ne over that gigantic Barataria Ger- 
many!’ 

Kings and states come like shadows, so depart;“ 
but several changes are of the promising kind from 
age to youth in Austria, Ferdinand has given place 
to Francis Joseph; in Bavaria, Louis the doting 
versifier, to the more strenuous and business-like 
Maximilian; in France, old Louis Philippe, King 
of the Barricades, is succeeded by Louis apoleon, 
President of the Republic; in Hay, Mohammed 
Ali, superannuated, is replaced by Abbas Pacha. 
The general tendency of this rejuvenescence is 
materially to alter the relative 3 of the other 
Princes in Europe. The obsolete men, like Ferdi- 
nand of Naples, or Ernest of Hanover, — a class 
now dwindling to its shortest span—have been de- 
cidedly thrown out of fashion, and do not belong 
to the existing order of things. The transition men, 
like the King of Prussia or of Denmark, will feel 
the strain upon them in the direction of advance- 
ment rather than retrogression. And the crowned 
statesmen who before showed signs of being before 
their compeers, like Tuscany, Sardinia, or Holland, 
attain new influences and incur new liabilities. 
Whatever the settlement of political geography in 
Europe, therefore, the mere changes in the 
1 of royalty guarantee improved views of 
policy, 

It is curious to notice the states that have been 
comparatively stationery in the turmoil—manufac- 
turing Belgium, anarchical Spain, factious Portugal, 
ever-insurgent Switzerland, barbaric Russia ; chronic 
change the only stable thing. 


Norwich Inpgerenpant Execrorat AssociaTION. 

—On Monday evening last. a large number of mem- 

bers of the Seventh and Eighth Wards Independent 
Electoral Association, and others, met for discussion 

at the New Room, St Paul's Openings Upwards of 
400 were present. Mr. Tillett presided. The object 

which the promoters of this association have in view, 

is to bring about a spirit of independant inquiry 
amongst the working classes, and to induce them to 

examine into the causes of their present distresses, 

and unite in seeking the only true and proper 
remedy. The plan of public discussion, too, it has 

been thought, will give those classes an opportunity 

of publicly stating their feelings and grievances, and 
thus lead persons of different opinions tb be mutually 

instructive to each other, On Monday evening, the 

subject brought under consideration was — The 

Distresses of the People, the Result of Class Legis- 

lation. The speakers who aadressed the meeting, 

were Mr. Tillett, Mr. J.C. Smith, and Messrs. A. 

Bagshaw, Soman, Lynes, Blackburn, Holmes, Lo- 

mas, Weavers, Palmer, and Bunting. The general 

view which was taken on the subject was, that the 

more immediate cause of the existence of two 

millions of paupers in this Christian, civilized, and 

productive country, was monopoly, and chiefly 

monopoly in laod. This was substantiated by the 

argument, that there were in Great Britain a suffi- 

cient quantity of land to allow eight acres to each 

family; that notwithstanding this, there was no less 

than two millions of paupers—that this was to be 

attriduted to the fact, that the land which had been 

designed by Providence for all, had been monopolized 
by a few; that a natural consequence of such mono- 

poly was the creation of large farms, and large farms 
tenned to the concentration and diminution of labour, 

as was shown from the fact, that although the popu- 
lation of the country during the last forty years had 
actually increased six millions, the agricultural 
labourers had decreased in number—that the surplus 
labourers had been driven from the soil into the 
manufacturing districts, thus overstocking the 
general labour market, running down wages, (the 
proper renumeration of labour,) and ruining the 
— traders. The remedy for this was, to draw 
away from the labour market the surplus hands, not 
by emsgration, which had been shown to be un- 
necessary, but by locating them on the soil, aceord- 
ing to some practical system, and thus giving them 
an interest in that from which they were at present 
excluded. As those who now profited by this mo- 
nopoly could not be expected voluntarily to relin- 
quish its advantages, it was, therefore, argued, that 
the abolition of the laws favouring monopoly and 
unjust taxation, could only be effected by a very 
considerable extension of the suffrage, which some 
contended should be universal, and others, house- 
hold. The only speaker who controverted these 
positions was Mr. Lomas who argued, that many of 
the distresses under which society labour, were the 
results not of class legislation, but the ordinations of 
Providence; that universal suffrage, therefore, would 
not meet the exigences of the case; and that even if 
it were gained, the working classes were so divided, 
that they would disagree os to the A. oper use of it. 
He was ably answered by subsequent speakers, and 
the meeting separated, after affirming by a resolution 
the genera! principle that had been advocated during 
the evening.— Norfolk News. 

Lonẽů Joun Russert anp THE West Ripine 
Exxction.—During the late election it was con- 
fidently asserted, both at the Tory committee-rooms 
and among the electors of Craven, that Lord John 
Russell had written a letter to the steward of the 
estates of the late Lord Ribblesdale (whose widow 
his lordship married, and for whose children he is 
trustee), indicating a preference for Mr. Denison 
over Sir Culling Eardley. The tenantry of the 
estates voted in favour of the Tory candidate. The 
agent of the Liberal party at Settle wrote to Lord 
John Russell, to mention the rumour, and to ask for 
the means of contradicting it. But no notice what- 
ever was taken of his letter. If Lord John Russell 
should have written such a letter (which we would 
lain hope he did not), his conduct will deserye the 


have sent the grave and venerable Prince to be a 


@ 


severest cenbure.—Leeds Mercury. 
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Tus Queen v. Durry.—On Friday the Court 
— judgment on the plea of abatement. Judge 

errin expressed his opinion that the plea was bad. 
Baron Richards fully concurred, adding that, in his 
opinion, the plea was bad both in form and sub- 
stance. The Clerk of the Crown called on Mr. 
Duffy to plead to the indictment, upon which Mr. 
Butt ap lied to quash the indictment in the county 
before —.— to the present one in the city. The 
Court refused. Their intention was not to allow the 
prisoner be harassed so by both, but as soon as he 

leaded to the one in the city, to quash the other. 
Mr. Butt handed in the general demurrer to every 
count in the indictment. The Attorney-General 
immediately joined in a demurrer, and sa d, he was 
determined, if it should in argument be ruled against 
the prisoner, to press for final judgment upon it. 
Mr. Justice Perrin has partially revoked his ukase 
against the Dublin press, and at present, the 
journals are at liberty to publish the details con- 
nected with Mr. Buff 's trial. The argument on 
the demurrer proceeded on Saturday morning, when 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen was heard against the 
sufficiency ofthe indictment. Having concluded his 
argument the Crown was afforded some time for 
consultation, and it appearing impossible to termi- 
nate the argument by Christmas it was decided by 
the Court, both sides according, that the case be 
adjourned until Wednesday next (this day). 


Tus Poor-taw.—On Tuesday a meeting of depu- 
ties representing ratepayers, 1 it is said, of the 
landlord class) in different districts of Ireland, was held 
in Dublin, Lord Westmeath in the chair. A resolu- 
tion strongly condemnatory of the present law was 

roposed, and a committee, consisting of Sir M. 
apman, M.P.; Mr. J. Hamilton; Captain Robin- 
son, R. N.; Mr. C. Fitzsimon, Mr. C. W. Hamilton, 
Mr. J. L. Napier, Sir P. Stewart, Lord Dunsandle, 
Mr. G. Studdert, Mr. Pierce Mahony, and Mr. F. P. 
Smythe, was appointed to prepare a petition to Par- 
liament on the subject. Those gentlemen withdrew 
for a while, and on their return Lord Dunsandle 
submitted the following petition, which was 
adopted :— 

That we fully agree in the necessity of a poor-law, but feel 
that the present system requires immediate amendment. That 
your tioners implore your honourable House to proceed 


without delay to institute such measures as may individualize 
responsibility and provide more effectually for the destitution of 


the poor without extinguishing capital through an injurious | 


mode of assessment. 


DsrorunatTep Lanp,—The Clare cored. notices 
an alarming feature of the present state of things in 
its district—. . „the large quantity of ye 
left without occupants, and likely to remain so during 
the season for tillage. Indeed, there is 
every reason to fear that on the approach of epring 
the quantity of land thus left unoccupied will be 
increased even to a much greater extent than at 
present, if, as may fairly be presumed, the tide of 
emigration will rise higher as a more favourable sea- 
son for it advances. It is a point now in dispute, 
whether this general clearance (voluntary or in- 
voluntary on the part of the occupants, as the case 
may be) is caused from the 7 of poox- rates, or 
the still greater pressure of exorbitant rents, which 
the tenants are unable to pay, and which the landlords 
are un willing to reduce. We are inclined to the latter 
opinion, especially when we consider—as was recently 
stated by Captain Kennedy, and generally believed 
to be correct—that the lettings in Clare are higher 
than almost any other county in Ireland.” e 
journalist proposes vigorous dealings :—* It is really 
a desperate state of affairs; and we believe the 
remedy, to be effectual, must be desperate also. 
We think that the Boards of Guardians throughout 
the country should be empowered to take into their 
own hands all the lands found unoccupied and waste 
in their respective unions, after a certain date—sa 
the lst of March—and employ part of the idle popu- 
lation who are being supported in the workhouses 
to till it; and let whatever remains of the produce 
of the crop—after deducting for seed, labour, and 
poor-rate—be handed over to the landlord.” 


Workine or THE Poor-Law.—The state of a 
union in the province of Connaught is thus described 
—and, 99 without exaggeration—by the 
Evening Mail:— The poorhouse of Castlerea was 
built for 1,000 paupers: it overflowed, and the house 
of Willsgrove, a principal mansion of the neighbour- 
hood, has been taken as an auxiliary receptacle. On 
Sunday last there was said to be in the establishment 
3,272 inmates. We say, ‘said to be,’ for we do not 
believe that any one had an accurate reckoning of 
the items of that festering mass of human wretched- 
ness. In the hospitals, sheds, and outhouses, there 
were 600 persons sick of fever, dysentery, smallpox, 
and measles: children W under dysentery 
were lying three in a bed. The deaths were said to 
amount to thirty or forty weekly. The windows of 
many of the rooms were broken, the yards and pre- 
cincts filthy and littered, the building altogether 
more like a monster shanty in a new settlement than 
a workhouse six years old. The whole of the con- 
cern was presided over by a Poor-law Inspector and 
two Vice-guardians,”’ 


Mormonites.—The followers of this sect have re- 
ceived several accessions to their numbers in the 
neighbourhood of Carmarthen, and we (Carnarvon 
Herald) have been credibly informed that a numerous 
party intend setting out to New Jerusalem early in 
the spring. Several of the self-expatriators have 
purchased supplies of clothing to take with them, 
and in one instance a farmer has sold off the whole 
of his property in order to pay the expenses of the 
voyage. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Cuorat Music.—Mr. Hullah has commenced a 
new series of choral concerts at Exeter-hall. On 
Thursday evening last he 2 Mendelssohn's 
Sacred Cantata, Lauda Sion;“ and repeated the 
„Alexander's Feast of Handel. Mendelssohn's 
cantata, independently of its intrinsic excellence, 
derives much interest from being his last work—at 
least, his last finished work—of any magnitude. It 
was composed in 1846, for a religious solemnity at 
Liege; and the score was afterwards given by the 
composer to Mr. Hullah for performance in this 
country: another proof of Mendelssohn’s predilection 
for England. The only published edition is that 
which has just appeared in London, with English 
words (in addition to the origina] Latin) by Mr. 
Bartholomew, with the composer’s sanction, ‘The 
work is a hymn of praise; an unbroken stream of 
religious harmony, remarkable for simplicity, gran- 
deur, and unity of design, all tending to heighfen 
and enforce the prevailing sentiment re verent yet 
cheerful devotion. Dealing in open, flowing melo- 
dies, and broad masses of harmony, adhering chiefly 
to the intervals of the diatonic scale, with a sparing 
but effective use of chromatic notes and enharmonic 
changes, the author has produced a work of com- 
paratively easy execution, and has shown (what 
modern composers are apt to forget) that originality 
as well as greatness of effect are quite compatible 
with simplicity. The execution of the piece did 
great honour to Mr. Hullah and his performers. The 
solo parts were exceedingly well sung by the Misses 
Birch, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Whitworth; and the 
choruses were given with precision, delicacy, and 
power. Alexander's Feast,“ which Mr. Hullah 
produced last season, lost none of its beauties on 
repetition.— Spectator. 

Tun Lonpon Wepnespay Concerts, judged of by 
the increasing attendance at Exter-hall, are growing 
in favour with the public. The last excelled even 
its predecessor in a various, interesting, and spirited 
programme, and in the effect with which every piece 
was given. The hall was crowded to excess, and we 
rejoiced to see such prompt appreciation of a well- 
designed, and, up to this point, admirably executed 
scheme. We cannot detail what was done on Wed- 
nesday, but may mention the exquisite playing of 
Thalberg and Vivier; the series of charming ballads 
sung by Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr, 
Sims Reeves ; and the pleasing selection from Bellini. 

How to Entarce VaeceTasies.—A vast increase 
of food may be obtained by managing judiciously, 
and systematically carrying out for a time, the prin- 
ciples of increase. Take, for instance, a pea. Plant 
it in very rich ground; allow it to bear, the first 
year, say a half-dozen pods only ; remove all others 
save the largest single pea of these. Sow it the next 
year, and retain of the produce three pods only; sow 
the largest the following year, and retain one pod ; 
again select the largest, and the next year the sort 
will by this time have trebled its size and weight. 
Ever afterwards sow the largest seed, and by these 
means you will get peas, or anything else, of a bulk 
of which we at present have no conception.— Boston 
Cultivator, (U. S. 


A Novet Stream Enoine.—Practicat Appuica- 
TION OF WATER IN THE SPHEROIDAL State.—At a 
recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
M. Boutigny announced, that by the persevering 
efforts of a young engineer, M. Testud de Beau- 
regard, a steam engine has been constructed, which 
was moved by the vapour of water in its spheroidal 
state. This is a machine of one-horse power, the 
boiler of which is so small that it can easily be 
carried in the pocket. It was also stated that two 
other machines were in progress; and that a third, 
of four hundred horses’ power, was about to be 
made in England. From a communication to La 
Presse, we learn that the boiler is placed in a bath of 


Y | melted lead, and water projected in small quantities 


at a time wee its heated surface. The spheroidal 
state is produced; and although the temperature of 
the water never rises above 190 degrees, the elastic 
force of the vapour given off is found to be very far 
superior to that of steam in its ordinary conditions ; 
and if we understand the somewhat obscure descrip- 
tions given, a portion of water is decomposed, as in 
Professor Grove's beautiful experiments, and the 
additional force of the gases is rendered available. 
We may briefly state, for the benefit of those who 
may not be familiar with Boutigny’s experiments, 
that if water is projected upon a metal plate heated 
in dull redness, it is not vaporized at once, but it 
forms itself into a sphere, and rolling with great 
rapidity over the heated surface, vee with com- 
parative slowness. This is the spheroidal state—a 
remarkable 4 condition is produced — in 
which even the ordinary powers of chemical affinity 
are suspended, but the vapourof which appears to 
obey other laws than those of steam. e may, 
therefore, hope that we are on the eve of a great im- 
provement in the employment of heat as a motive 
power. Literary Gazette. 


CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN RAILLWAT Drivers anp 
GVA DS AT LENGTH Errecrep.—The Leicester Mer- 
eury calls attention to the very ingenious invention 
by Mr. Kinder and Mr. Winshaw, C. E., for enablin 
the guards of railway-trains to communicate with 
the utmost ease with the drivers. The necessity of 
sorae such invention has long been felt and expati- 
ate@ upon; and it affords no small satisfaction that 
a gentleman who has been so long, and still is, con- 
nected with this town, is a joint sharer in the 
honour of having effected so useful a discovery. 
From the descriptions given in the Worcester 
Chronicle and the Wolverhampton Chronicle, we 
learn that the invention consists of a tube of gutta 
percha half an inch in diameter, to be fixed at the 


bottom of each carriage, under the framework. To 
each end of the tube is attached a piece of vulcanized 
India rubber piping of the same diameter, and about 
two feet long, which hangs down at the end of each 
carriage when not in use, but when about to be 
applied to a train it is connected with the tube 
hanging from the next carriage by a joint (secured 
by a spring) very similar to what is used on a shot- 
belt; and this is done so instantaneously that in 
practice it would occupy no additional time, as the 
“telegraph ’’—for such it really is—would be con- 
nec by the same porter and at the same time 
that he couples the carriages together. At the end 
of the tube, near the guard’s seat, is attached a 
mouth-piece, and on the tender a shrill whistle, on 
which the mere action of the breath produces the 
signals either for increasing or decreasing 1 
shutting off the steam, &c., as may be re ite, 
The whistle is sounded the moment the guard blows 
into the mouth-piece, however long the train may 
be, as the air from the guard’s lungs acts 
upon that already in the tube, which instantly im- 
pinges upon the edge of the bell and produces a 
surprisingly powerful sound, considering the diminu- 
tive size of the bell. This ingenious medium of 
communication, which may indeed be said to be 
** unequalled for simplicity and efficiency,“ has been 
attached to some new iages built at the Broms- 
2 rail way carriage manufactory (in which firm 

r. Kinder is also a partner) for the Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham Railway; and of these carriages 
we are told that the first-class carriages are fitted 
up in a style which we have never seen surpassed, 
both as regards elegance and comfort; the sevond- 
class have sturrep sgEatTs—([think of that, reader ] 
—with a most ingenious contrivance for suspendi 
hats—{hear!|—and the third. class have lamps — 
other improvements, besides being generally light 
and commodious,”’ 


Iurgovzo Liquip Gros. -A new article bearing 
the above name, has just been introduced by Mr, 
Neuber, of En:lell-street, Long Acre, and appears 
likely to become of considerable importance to the 
arts and manufactures of the 1 This glue is 
unaffected by moisture, and is entirely devoid of any 
offensive smell. It is r to every substance, 
where a cement may required. ood, stone, 
marble, slate, iron, and even metal may be effec- 
tually united. We think it an article well worthy 
of the attention of manufacturers and others re- 
quiring articles of this description; and, to ladies, 
housekeepers, &c., it must form an indispensable 
acquisition. 


COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


On Thursday, the Queen and Prince Albert 
returned with their children to Windsor Castle, 
On the same day the Princess Royal completed her 
8th year. 

Mr. Kaye Suvutriteworts.—This gentleman had 
an apoplectic fit a few days since, and for some 
hours his life was considered in danger. 


Tue Consoxtipation of the Boards of Excise and 
Stamps and Taxes into one Board of Internal 
Revenue has just been completed, though an act 
of Parliament will be required to carry out the new 
arrangement. The commissioners will be reduced 
from 12 to 7, though for the present, and till a 
vacancy occurs, there will be 8. 


Tue Eriscor AL Commission.—We hear that Go- 
vernment have resolved to assign the finances of the 
Episcopal Commission to the care of a special com- 
mittee of five persons, three to be nominated by the 


Crown, two by the Archbishop of Canterbury; and 


that of the former, in all probability, Mr. Horsman 
will be one. The other parts of the commission 
will be left as it is. Daily News. 

Mr, Pressty, so man 


his zeal and ability, as the Secretary to the Com- 


missioners of Stamps and Taxes, is to have a seat 


at the Board. 


A Fire at Preston, on the premises of Mr. Clay- 
ton, an engineer and boiler maker, has destroyed 
property worth some £10,000. 

Nan aAnsion Hovss.—In consequence of a reso- 
lution carried in the Court of Common Council con- 
siderable alterations are to be immediately commenced 
at the Mansion-house, under the superintendence of 
the Committee of the City Lands. It is well known 
that numerous complaints have been made of the 
annoyance to which merchants and others engaged 
in transacting important business at the Mansion- 
house have been constantly subjected on account of 
the confined space of the justſce-room. The cor. 
poration, through its committee, has recommended 
that a new justice-room should be built, under the 
direction of the city architect. Yesterday the work 
was commenced, and it is calculated that it will 
occupy the workmen about six weeks. Until the 
new justice-room shall have been completed, the 
business of the Mansion-house will be transacted in 
another part of the building. Improvements have 
already been commenced in the Egyptian-hall, and 
in the corridor leading to that place of feasting. 


Polsoxixd NEAR Braprorp.—Judith Holdsworth, 
a young woman of Clayton, near Bradford, has been 
poisoned by her husband, an old farmer and black - 
smith, to whom she had been married a few years, 
She died after taking porridge which he made for 
her: she saw him put something in the mess, and it 
had a strange taste; she accused him of poisoning 
her, and his answers and conduct were suspicious. 
A post-mortem examination detected arsenic in the 
woman's body, and there were other proofs that she 
had swallowed poison. 


dict of “ Wilful murder against Holdsworth. |. 


years distinguished for | 


A jury has returned a ver- 
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LITERATURE. 


Hi of the Phi of Mind; embracing 
u of all Writers on Mental Science 
from the earliest period to the present time. 
By Ropert BLAKEx, Esq. 4 vols. London: 

J. W. Saunders, 6, Charing-cross. 

A BULKY work on the History of Philosophy is 
certainly a rarity, we may almost say a novelty, 
in: English literature. The appearance of such 
works among our neighbours, the French and 
Germans,is no uncommon thing. But these pursuits 
have heen little cultivated in England. Until very 
lately the “History of Philosophy,” by Stanley, and 
the of Brucker’s t work by Dr. 
Enfield, were the only books of importance in this 
department of literature, accessible to the English 
reader. During the last twenty years, a few works 
of this kind have been translated from the German 
and French, as Tennemann’s Manual,” “ Ritter’s 
History of Ancient 5 * Cousin’s Intro- 
duction to the History of Philosophy,” and some 
others. Within the last three years two valuable 


0 works have a in our own country 
Lewes Biographical History of Philosophy, 
and “ Morell’s ry of Modern Philosophy.” 


And now we have Mr. Blakey’s four volumes of 
“ History of the Philosophy of Mind.” These are 
in facts to the votaries of mental science. 
How ought they to be considered? Do they 
warrant us in ing that, in reference to the 
study of mental philosophy, our generation pre- 
sents a favourable contrast to its predecessor? Do 
they authorize us to say that they indicate more 
attention to this important department of know- 
ledge, or show that the English mind is again 
being awakened to its cultivation? We would 
fain indulge the hope that this is the case. Few 
studies are better calculated to impart activity, 
freedom, boldness, and compass to the thinking of 
a nation. 

It will be obvious from the title of Mr. 
Blakey's work, that his labours extend over a 
large field; he undertakes to review the whole 
productions of the human mind on the philosophy 
of the mind itself. The theme is great, mend 
and of the highest practical importance. The 
plan of the book is thus stated in the preface: 
“There are two modes of writing a history of 
philosophy; the one is to clessify authors under 
general heads, in conformity with the principle of 
resemblance or affinity subsisting among their 

pective lative opinions. This is called 
philosophical history. e other is, to follow the 
order of time, and give a distinct and personal 
outline of every philosopher’s views, in the precise 
order in which chronology develops them“ 
“TI have adopted the order of time, as nearly as 
the nature of the subject would admit.” Again 
he remarks, “ This work is arranged upon a plan 
somewhat particular. It is almost exclusively con- 
fined to mental science.” 

Mr. Blakey does not divide his history into 
any t epochs or chronological periods; nor 
into ks, parts, or sections. His only division 
is into chapters. Each volume is chaptered 
by itself. It will be conducive to the objects of 
our brief notice, to regard the work as separated 
into two divisions: the earlier portion, which 
treats of ancient philosophy and that of the 
middle ages; and the latter, comprising the history 
of modern philosophy since the time of Bacon. 


The ancient history occupies the first volume, 


and 180 of the second. In this division the 
various schools, or sects, with all the dis- 


tinguished names belonging to them, first 
under review—then, in order, the earl 
Alexandrian and Roman philosophers—the philo- 
sophy of India, of the Gnostics, of the later Pla- 
tonists, of the 4 * Church E the 
ysics of the ns, the Persians, Jews, 
Saxons; the Scholastic om — and of the 
writers connected with the decline of Scholasticism. 
This part consists almost wholly of short isolated 
notices of a vast number of authors and teachers 
in the different sections of time included 
in such an extended period. It can hardly be 
said that Mr. Blakey ec us a history of 
philosophy during any of these epochs of man’s 
mental activity. There is no attempt to trace the 
progressive steps, the connecting links, the gradual 
advancement, or, to s more properly, the de- 
— wg philosophy in any of the schools or 
nations whose speculative thinkers are brought 
under our notice in this department of his 
labours. Perhaps this did not come within 
Mr.” Blakey’s design. If so, is not the title 
of his work, “History of Philosophy,” a mis- 
nomer? Our author has certainly mentioned 
a very large number of persons, who have 
either written something on philosophy, or 
were known in their day as teachers of it. But 
no small proportion of these parties contributed 
little that is now valuable, or that exerted any 
influence on the speculations of their own day, or 
on those of subsequent ages. The accounts given 
of them are also meagre. We can certainly con- 
ceive that such notices might be serviceable for 
some purposes, but would not any reputable bio- 


— 


hical dictionary or encyclopedia answer the 
— ends? The sketches of the more important 
philosophers are remarkable only ſor their povert 
and common- place. Independent, original criti- 
cism, - none, ry” are yrange made to 
render the doctrines of the t sages of antiquit 
more consistent, or intelligible to the —— 
reader. All the difficult questions raised and dis- 
cussed by recent writers respecting the correct 
chronological place of some of these philosophers 
—the connexion of one with another—the genuine- 
ness and proper arrangement of the writings of 
several of the more celebrated—the methods to be 
adopted in order to secure a true interpretation of 
these documents, and the real characteristic doc- 
trines of the philosophies, are points wholly passed 
over by Mr. Blakey. Those principles of histori- 
cal criticism which have, of late, been so success- 
fully employed in the elucidation of almost every 
subject connected with the earlier civilizations, are 
never put into requisition by our author. In this 
division of his labours, Mr. Blakey everywhere 
evinces a better acquaintance with modern writers 
—with the histories of philosophy and other re- 
putable productions, than with original compo- 
sition. He has freely availed himself of such 
writin Ritter, Fulleborn, Condorcet, De 
Gérando, Cousin, Stewart, Mosheim, and others, are 
constantly laid under contribution; they are quoted, 
not simply in the way of notes to illustrate, con- 
firm, or further elucidate a definite, independent 
view taken by the writer, but in lieu of such ex- 
positions, and as the chief element of the critiques 
furnished. Hence the accounts of the labours and 
* of particular men do not present con- 
sistent and masterly views of their doctrines, but 
motley, incoherent collections of opinions. We 
cannot understand the principle upon which Mr. 
Blakey has allotted the space which many of the 
names occupy in hi es. In numerous cases, 
the notice taken of writers seems to us wholly dis- 

roportionate to the character of their labours. 
For instance, to the account of Socrates and his 
philosophy, three pages are allotted, whilst seven- 
teen are given to an exposition of the mental 
philosophy of Alfred the Great. These seventeen 

consist of extracts from Sharon Turner's 

“ History of England.” 
— portion of the work which is 

evoted to Modern Philosophy, begins with 
Lord Bacon. In this part we have, in an 
irregular chronological order, sketches, more or 
less extensive, of the writings and systems of the 
most distinguished cultivators of pepe from 
Bacon’s time to the present, as well as notices of a 
host of writers of obscure name. Asa whole, this 
division of the work is much superior to the other. 
The plan is certainly, in its leading features, 
the same as that pursued in the former 
While, however, almost every chapter betrays de- 
pendence upon other modern writers, still the 
mode of treating the various theories displays a 
better knowledge of the original works, a more 
complete grasp of the distinctive peculiarities, 
spirit, and tendency of these different systems, and 
we have fuller, more intelligible, and instructive 
expositions and reviews of their doctrines. 

r. Blakey has not given a formal and system- 
atic statement of his own philosophical principles ; 
but from the chapters of remarks inters 
throughout the volumes, and from the observations 
he has offered on the theories of others, we may 

in some notion of his own. It is at least evi- 
ent, in sundry places, what views he does not 
approve and espouse. He seems to be equall 
opposed to the doctrines of the sensational school, 
as they have appeared in the writings of Hobbes, 


y | Hartley, Priestley, Condillac, Dr. Thomas Brown, 


James Mill, and Augustus Compte—and to the 
transcendental or ontological theories, as they 
have been developed in the productions of Kant, 
Fichte, Shelling, Hegel, Cousin, and other conti- 
nental philosophers. Nor is our author less dis- 
satisfied with the speculations of the common-sense 
school, as they have been expounded by the Scot- 
tish philosophers, Reid and Stewart. . Blakey 
has no sympathy with those philosophies whose 
tendency is to materialize man’s mental nature; he 
is, on 
losophy that acknowledges the spiritual and spon- 
taneous character of the intellect, and which tends 
to purify, ennoble, and elevate man’s whole being. 
In our author’s observations on the theories of the 
leading sensationalists, he clearly exhibits the 
defects and pernicious consequences of this philo- 
sophy. It is shown to be one-sided, and wholly 
incompetent to explain the origin of some of the 
most important phenomena of our mental nature. 
Mr. Blakey does justice to our distinguished coun- 
tryman, John Locke. The exposition given of 
Locke’s philosophy is admirable. He completely 
frees it from those imputations of a decided sensa- 
tional tendency, which have, of late, been brought 
against it, and exposes the misrepresentation or 
ignorance of some recent critics. Our author has 
evidently taken pains to understand the different 
theories of modern German and French philoso- 
phers; and the characteristics of these systems are 
iven at considerable length, and with ability and 
ess. He examines the nature and tendency 


e contrary, a decided supporter of a phi- 


— 


schools, and points out 
pretensions in a bold, 


of the various continental 
the unsoundness of their 


yet candid and pallosophical spirit. We cannot 
concur with all his re tations and views of 
these philosophies. o estimate given of Kant’s 


— for instance, seems to us partial and 


Mr. Blakey thus indicates the general character 
of modern German philosophy: — 


“It must always be kept in mind, that it is a 
thing, and like nothing but itself. On a first glance it 
appears rambling, disjointed, and unconnected, giving 
the most unlimited range to the imagination and fancy ; 
aling to the reason or under- 


and though always ap 
standing, seems little inclined to submit itself to the 
sober snd rational suggestions of either. But a closer 

will, in a tp degree, remove this impres- 
sion. hall be able to perceive a unity of character 
and design running through the whole German intellect ; 
and that, though systems are widely dissimilar as to 


their final end or urpose, yet the framework of all is 
modelled after one fashion, 2 or type. 

“The German mode of philosophizing is radically 
distinct from ours. We usually commence with analys- 
ing mental faculties and feelings; with instituting Ju- 
quiries into the outward manifestations of mind; and 
from these draw certain conclusions and inferences. 
Now this is a very humble and subordinate department 
of science in the estimation of the German. He has 
more lofty aspirations, and aims at doing greater . 
He plunges into the d t recesses of what he 
himself—his inward and living principle—and categori- 
cally demands to know the reasons why it is as it is, and 
why he is stimulated and goaded on to know the why 
«nd the wherefore of his own individual existence, as 


= as the existence of everything which surrounds 
m. 


He gives the following estimate of that highest 
manifestation of German Idealism— the philosophy 
of Hegel :— 

“ Asa mere piece of speculative philosophy, the sys- 
tem of Hegel is absurd and untenable. e absolute 
idealism he maintained, instead of throwing any light on 
the origin of our knowledge, tends to envelope it in ad- 
ditional obscurity. He leaves us nothing but a series of 
relations ; these constitute the whole universe of mind 
and matter. There is neither body, nor soul, nor exter- 


nal world ; these are all visionar oe ch. but there are 
certain relations among these things which alone are in- 
vested with reality, and which are the real elements of 
absolute existence. He fails, however, to inform us how 
these relations can arise out of things which do not exist 
themselves; and by what process they become invested 
with the attribute of reality from the mere development 
of the idea. None of these — 1 he attempts to explain. 
Indeed, he leaves the great problems of mental philosophy 
just where he found hem. . Inareligious point 
of view, Hegel's theory is equally unsatisfactory. He 
destroys the personality of the Deity ; and, of course, 
this strikes at the root of all religious doctrines and sen- 
timents. There is no God distinct and apart from the 
world; everything is merged in the universal Jdea, or 
the absolute. The external universe is merely a form of 
the Divine thought; not different, or P , from 
the thought, but actually the thought itself.” 


The third and fourth volumes will be the most 
valuable to the intelligent general reader. They 
contain copious and instructive information in 
reference to the philosophical productions, not only 
of France and Germany, but of Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, Russia, America, and 
other countries, respecting which little was known 
before in England. No strikingly original systems 
of philosophy have been produced in any o these 
nations. Their philosophical writers are either 
followers of some of the great European sects, or 
have aimed at combining, with slight modifications, 
the distinguishing 3 — philosophy of 
Germany, France, an 

As * — 4 do not re Mr. 
Blakey’s book as one of the highest order in its 
department; it is by no means a philosophical 
history of philosophy. The plan on which the work 
is written is, in our judgment, ere A faulty. 
But even the plan laid down is not adhered to 
throughout the work. The execution is also 
everywhere disfigured by numerous defects. On 
these and other accounts, we cannot consider it as 
any very valuable contribution to our existing 
philosophical literature. There are, nevertheless, 
two classes of readers to whom, we think, the book 
may be useful—the student entering upon a philo- 
sophical course, and the intelligent general reader. 
It may, therefore, with considerable advantage, be 
introduced into our college libraries, and into the 
libraries of literary, philosophical, and mechanics’ 
institutions. We hope that, through such channels 
as these, the work will be extensively read, and 
thus contribute, in some measure, to create amon 
us a deeper interest in philosophical pursuits, an 
promote a juster appreciation of their value as a 
means of educating the national mind to free and 
vigorous thinking. 


The Republican a Magazine advocating the Sove- 
rei 1 the P Edited by C. G. Har- 
DING. London: J. Watson, Paternoster-row. 


WE cannot, as our readers may well imagine, 
sympathize in every respect with the author of this 
volume. We return him our hearty thanks, how- 
ever, for the kind and cordial tone in which he has 
spoken of our public efforts. There are many 
articles in this work worthy of a more extended 
notice than it is possible for us, at this season of 
the year, to allow. Everywhere the author is calm, 
intelligent, temperate; and though we are not 
prepared to approve his purpose, we can conceive 
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of no form in which it can be exhibited more free 
from objection. 


The Paragraph Bible. London: Religious Tract 


Society. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


CHATBAUBRIAND’s Gres or THE Last Days or 
tHe Ancient Reoime.— Feeling that death was 
them by the leg, the aristocracy made 


dragging 
WE have already noticed this work in parts. It] haste to quaff double draughts of pleasure and 


is now complete. e cannot, it is true, commend 


luxury. Each day produced some new extravagance. 


it to all our readers, because the type is so small as | Grimond de la Reyniere gave his Homeric suppers 


to be unsuitable to old age. But it will be a de- in & room lined with 


tful 
1 in very ordinary means. 


„ and furnished with 


uisition to the young, and it is sold at hangings studded with silver tears. Count d’Artois 


his celebrated inexpressibles, so tight that 
he was obliged to have the assistance of three men 


‘The History of a Family; or, Religion our best | ‘© lift him up into the air and shake him into them. 


Support. London: Grant and Griffith, suc- 
cessors to John Harris. 


WE have been actustomed to — — the estab- 
lishment at the corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
whence this little volume has emanated, with pecu- 
liar satisfaction and gratitude. It has certainly 
produced many volumes of high value for the use 
of young persons. We regret that we cannot as 
heartily commend this production. We do not 
despise the aid of fiction for the young, but we 
think this little work is altogether too much of a 
novelette for their profitable perusal. In other 
respects its intention and execution are very re- 
spectable. 


The Second English Reader. Edited by the Rev. 
G. D. AsBott, Author of the New English 
Spelling Book. London: Taylor, Walton, 
and Maberly, Upper Gower-street. 


he selection of books for children is a very 
important part of modern education, and review- 
ers are therefore bound to exercise considerable 
discrimination in what they recommend. We have 
examined this book with care, and have witnessed 
the eagerness with which our children, after a 
little prelibation, have desired to feast upon it 
more fully. In some selections, as in“ The Rich 
Man and the Poor Man,” children have hardly been 
kept enough in view. But these are exceptions, 
and the volume is really very capital. Evenin 
at Home,” have furnished several pi me 
tty well known. “ The old Eagle Tree,” “ Be 
find to your Mother,” “ Confession, or the way to 
Restore Peace of Mind,” “The Sleigh Ride,” 
“ Trials of the Whale Fishery,” “ Learn to say 
No,” “Leaving Home,” “The Great 
Feast,” “The uences of Idleness,” “ Ad- 
vantages of Industry,” &c., &c., are transatlantic, 
and give an air of novelty to the work. But there 
are selections from Jane Taylor, Mary Howitt, 
Montgomery, Johnson, and others, which keep up 
the due proportion of the Cis-atlantic. There is 
nothing questionable in taste or morals, and no 
tone of flabby sensibility about the extracts. All 
has a sound, virtuous, noble, and religious ten- 
dency. The work may be relied on. 


The Reviewer acknowledges also :— The Life of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. Religious Tract Society.—Succinct 


and Christian. The young may peruse it with advan- | 


tage. Recreations, Physical and Mental, Sc.; a Lec- 
ture, by Thomas Aveling. London: Snow, Paternoster- 
tow.—The advice put forth in this volume is suitable, 
judicious, and practical. It will promote many of those 
objects which every Christian parent has most at heart. 
——D' Aubigné’s Protector. A new edition.—It is un- 
necessary to speak of this work; it is already well- 
known. The present edition, clear, cheap, and portable, 
merits peculiar favour.——A Psaim for the Day ; or, 
Divine Prescriptions in Time of Cholera. By the Rev. 
Joux Cummine, D.D. London: Arthur Hall and Co., 
Paternoster-row.—A beautiful and useful volume from 
Dr. Cumming’s indefatigable pen. We have read it 
with pleasure and interest.—— The Death-blow to Man 
Midwifery.— We cannot discuss this subject in our 
columns.——Select Portions of the Holy Scripture for 
Public Worship. Arranged for chanting, by Jonx G. 
Wiec.—In our last number we expressed our opinions 
on the general subject of Dissenting sanctuary music. 
This little volume appears to us useful and well ar- 
ranged.———-A Sermon suggested by the Death of Dr. 
Hamilton. By W. Leasx. London: Ward and Co., 
Paternoster - row. The Duly of the Church of Christ 
to the Sunday-school. By Mrs. Davips.——Sunday- 
school Magazine for Teachers.——An Address at the 
Funeral of the Rev. Michael Castleton.——Letters on 
Church-rates, Melbourne, Cambridgeshire.—— The 
Bible Rights of the Slave.——Christianity contrasted 
with Clericalism. By Tuomas Dunnw.——None but 
Jesus. By Jann Bonns, D.D.——Daily Manna for 
Christian Pilgrims. Religious Tract Society.—— 
Three Months in Power; a History af my Political 
Conduct, Sc. By A. pg LamMartine.——True Man- 
hood ; a Lecture, by Witttam Leasx. London: Snow, 
Paternoster-row.——- The Bible Class Magazine. Bun- 
day-school Union.——Parental Comfort in Parental 
Sorrow. By the Rev. Joun Epwarps. London: 
Snow, Paternoster-row.— The Sunday-school Teacher's 
Class Register for 1849.——Our space peremptorily for- 
bids an attempt to discriminate between the merits of 
the above various publications. They are, speaking 
generally, recommended to our readers. 


The Marquis de Sade ran about the streets at night 
in quest of women to dissect alive. The last abbés 
were hopted at the theatre, and the last actress at 
church. On their part, the farauds and the * 
returning from playing at tennis, at the Half - Moon 
of the Boulevard St. Antoine, defying the horse 
I, began to break the lamps adorned fleur-de-lis. 
ur yang ane haughty Breton dashed unmercifully 
through the cobwebs of the gallant spiders of the 
opera, without leaving either wings or legs behind; 
and over the flowery hedges of Trianon he could 
observe, without danger to his heart, the nocturnal 
festivities of the Austrian Queen. He was once in- 
vited to follow the chase in one of his * 
— Perhaps that was the day on which he 
saw Louis XIV. drop a rr laughing the 
while, = the body of one of his guards who had 
fallen asleep. All the society of that time, who had 
still a head upon their shoulders, passed before his 
eyes—heroes, villains, lacqueys, citizens—all the 
guillotined of later years. He dined with Mirabeau 
—he caroused with Mirabeau. Mirabeau, in return, 
looking him in the face, clapped his hand u the 
shoulder of the young lieutenant, which he well 
nigh dislocated. ‘I fancied that I felt the claw of 
Satan, says he. Mirabeau at table—boisterous, 
nervous, tearing his lace ruffles— was almost as fine 
as Mirabeau in the tribune. He drank like Bassom- 
pierre; he laughed like Boreas. Chateaubriand 
never took his eyes off him; and he was no doubt 
already engraving on his memory those vigorous 
lines in which he was afterwards to draw the por- 
trait of that man, and that great rogue, as 
M. de Conde called him. Mixed up by the irre- 
gularities and the accidents of his life in the greatest 
events, and in the society of criminals, ravishers, 
adventurers, Mirabeau, tribune of the aristocracy, 
deputy of the democracy, was a compound of Grac- 
chus and Don Juan, of Catiline and of Guzman 
d’Alfarache, of Cardinal de Richelieu and Cardinal 
de Retz, of the roué of the Regency and the savage 
of the Revolution; and, added to this, he had some- 
thing of his own. His ugliness, laid upon a ground 
of beauty peculiar to his race, produced a sort of 
mighty figure of Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment. 
The seams left by the small-pox on his face looked 
rather like scars caused by fire. Nature seemed to 
have moulded his head for empire and the gallows, 
chiselled his arms for coercing a nation, or for : 
ing off awoman. When, fixing his eyes upon the 
people, he shook his bushy hair, he 2 their 
movements; when he lifted his great d, and 
showed his nails, the rabble ran about furiously. 
During the tremendous uproar of a sitting, I have 
seen himin the tribune gloomy, ugly, motionless, 
reminding you of Milton’s Chaos, shapeless and im- 
assible amidst its confusion.’’—Jntroduction to the 
emoirs of Chateaubriand, translated for Colburn : 
Standard Library. 


Booxs ror THE Firs.— Young readers—you whose 
hearts are open, whose understandings are not yet 
hardened, and whose feelings are neither exhausted 
nor encrusted by the world, take from me a better 
rule than any professors of criticism will teach you ! 
Would you know whether the tendency of a book is 
gue or evil, examine in what state of mind you lay 
tdown. Has it induced you to that what 
you have been accustomed to think unlawful, may 
after all be innocent, and that may be harmless 
which ~~ have hitherto been taught to think dan- 
gerous? Has it tended to make you dissatisfied 
and impatient under the control of others? and dis- 
posed you to relax in that self-government without 
which both the laws of God and man tell us there can 
be no virtue, and consequently no happiness? Has 
it attempted to abate your admiration and reverence 
for what is great good, and to diminish in you 
the love of your country and your fellow-creatures ? 
Has it addressed itself to your pride, your vanity, 
your selfishness, or any other of your evil - 
ties? Has it defiled the imagination with what is 
loathsome, and shocked the heart with what is mon- 
strous? Has it disturbed the sense of right and 
wrong which the Creator has implanted in the human 
soul? If so—if you have felt that such were the 
effects that it was intended to produce—throw the 
— in the oe poy 4 aid “4 it may bear = = 
e-page ! row it e fire, young man, thou 
it should have been the gift of a friend ; young lady, 
away with the whole set, though it should be the 
prominent furniture of a rosewood bookcase.— 
Southey. 
Enouisu Resipzsnts AnROAD.—It is astrange thing 
that we cannot agree amongst ourselves in settle- 
ments which we select for our own convenience, and 
where it isso essential to our comfort to ote 
cordiality and good-fellowship. But an Englishman 
carries with him, wherever he goes, two obstinate 
antipathies : first, a disrelish, or contempt, for every- 
thing that is not English; second, a freezing sus- 
picion and distrust of everything that is. He moves 
in a repellant atmosphere, shuts himself up in a 
crust of prejudices, and has a way of disdaining the 
people, whose resources he has come to eat up, and 
at the same time of sh 


his own countrymen, 
i which is irreconcilable with common sense. He 


amy See — 
dislikes the French beca 
avoids the ure Sey. — 


English because they are English. Such 
is literally the logic of his national aversions, In 
rr on the 
common groun cheapness, tter anti 
shows itself in its most unworthy — 4 
Englishman will have it believed that everybod 
come there for economy,- except himself, and 
conduct implies a sort of superiority over them which 
must be unintelligible to people like the French, 
who never suffer such considerations to interfere 
with their sym or interrupt the flow of social 
intercourse. The prevailing occupation of a com- 
munity that thus sits in judgment on itself is scandal 
of the meanest kind. Each individual seems to 
think the depreciation of other „ character 
indispensable to the elevation of his own. He shines 
by the force of contrast. He makes out his case, not 
upon its own merits, bat by g the case of 
the gr wae over the way. Next-door neighbours 
supply the whole business of life. They cannot 
dress, dine, walk, without being ex to an 
incessant inquisition. Habitual defamation ually 
—_ up the little colony into factions that have 

eir distinct circles, holding no intercourse with 
the rest, and waging against each other that bitterest 
of all species of warfare, which, not content with 
open manifestations of derision and hostility, pene- 
trates to the secrets of households, and strikes its 
shafts into the core of domestic !. Bentley's Mis- 
cellany for November. 


Curistianity Darren, put not rms ALLors. 
—Among men of intellectual vigour—I will not say 
the majority, but undoubtedly a very large portion, 
are only -withheld from open ge: by 2 
up yi 1 entirely to the b 4 
world, and turning awa with a compromising. 
difference from us — about , 
such a state of things, it becomes the 
duty of all who love the truth in Christ to 
as far as they can, from the alloy which it 
contracted in the course of ages, through 
mixture of human conceits, and which renders’ it 
irreconcileable with 2 of the intellest. 


We cannot arrest the winds or the waves; nor can 
we arrest the blasts and tides of thought. . These, 
too, blow and roll where they list. We may, indeed 
employ them both, but, to turn them to aceount, we 
must suffer ourselves to be impelled and bortie 

with them, without fainting at the thought of the 
perils we may have to encounter, and in the hope 
that, with the help of our heavenly compass, we 
may render those tumultuous elements subservient 
to te good of mankind.—Rev. Julius Charles Hare. 


EnGuianp 1n 1685.—Could the England of 1686 
be by some mage Eee Oe before our we 
should not know one 1 a hundsode te ope 
building in ten thousand, e country 
would not recognise his own fields. The 


of the town would not — 1 his own st. 
Everything has been changed but the great 

of nature, and a few massive and durable 
human art. We might find out Snowdon 
dermere, the Cheddar Cliffs and Beachy Head, e 
might find out here and there a Norman or 
a castle which witnessed the wars of Roses. 
with such rare exception, everything w 
228 Many thousand of square 

which are now rich corn - land and meadow, : 


overgrown 

ducks. We should see 
and covered — os w — * = 
facturing towns seaports reno to 

end of the world. The capital itself would 
to dimensions not much yoy mad of its 
sent suburb on the banks of the * 
strange to us would be the 


Hie 


K 


ot 

garb and manners of 
people, the furniture and the equipages, the in 
of the shops and dwellings. . . In 
Germany, and the Netherlands, armies 
Henry . and Philip II. had never em 0 
time of war were kept up in the midst 
Bastions and ravelins were everywhere rising, 
structed on ples unknown to Parma or 8 
Stores of ery and ammunition were accum 
such as even Richelieu, whom the 
tion had regarded as a worker - 1 
have pronounced fabulous. No man . 
many es in those countries without 
drums of a ent on march, or 
by the sen on the drawbridge of a 
our island, on the contrary, it was 
long and to travel far without being once 
by any martial sight or sound, that the 
nations had become a science and a calling. The 
majority of Englishmen who were under twenty-five 
years had probably never seen a com of 
regular 1 Of the cities which in vil 
war had valiantly repelled hostile armies, scarce one 
was now capable of sus asiege. The gates 
stood open a day. ditches were dry. 
The ramparts had been suffered to fall into decay, or 
were repaired only that the townsfolk t have a 

leasant walk on summer evenings. f the old 
— keeps, many had been shattered the 
cannon of Fairfax and Cromwell, and lay in 

of ruin, own with ivy. Those which 

had lost martial character, and were now rural 


ees the aristocracy. The moats were turned 
to preserves of carp and pike. The mounds were 


1 


yl 
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— 
lanted with fragrant shrubs, through which spiral 
— ran up to summer- houses adorned with mir- 
rors and paintings. There were still to be seen, on 
tho capes of the sea-coast, and on many inland hills, 
. 
had 
round them in seasons of danger; and, within a few 
hours after a Spanish sail had been discovered in the 
, or after a thousand Scottish moss-troopers 
. had crossed the Tweed, the signal-fires were blazing 
fifty miles off, and whole counties were rising in 
arms. But many had now elapsed since the 
beacons had been ged ; and they were regarded 
rather as curious relics of ancient manners, than as 
of a machinery necessary to the safety of the 
.—Macaulay's History of England. 


Tun Triat or Baxter.— When the trial came on, 
~ crowd of those who loved and honoured Baxter 
filled the court. . . Two Whig barristers of 
t note, Pollexfen and Wallop, appeared for the 
defendant. Pollexfen had scarce begun his address 
to the jury when the Chief Justice broke forth, 
**Pollexfen, I know you well. I will set a mark 
upon you. You are the patron of the faction. This 
is an old rogue, a schismatical knave, a hypocritical 
villain. He hates the Liturgy. He would have 
noth but long-winded cant without book; and 
then his lordship turned up his eyes, clasping his 
hands, and began to aing through his nose, in imita- 
tion of what he supposed to Baxter's style of 
praying—* Lord, we are thy people, thy peculiar 
people, thy dear people, Pollexfen gently reminded 
the court that his late Majesty had thought Baxter 
ing ofa bishop e. And what ailed the old 
blockhead then, cried Jeffreys, that he did not 
take it? His fury now rose to madness. He called 
Baxter a dog, and swore that it would be no more 
than justice to whip euch a villain through the whole 
city. . . . Baxter himself attempted to put in 
a word, but the Chief Justice — all expostu- 
lation in a torrent of ribaldry and invective, mingled 
with scraps of Hudibras.“ My lord,“ said the 
old man, I have been much blamed by Dissenters 
for speaking respectfully of bishops.”” Baxter for 
bishope,”’ cried the Judge, that's a merry conceit 
indeed. I know what you mean by bishops—rascals 
Uke yourself, Kidderminster bishops, factious, snivel- 
ling Presbyterians. Again Baxter essayed to 
—— and 1 — Jeffreys bellowed, Richard, 
ichard, dost thou think we will let thee poison the 
court? Richard, thou art an old knave. ou hast 
written books enough to load a cart, and every book 
as full of sedition as an egg is full of meat. By the 
grace of God I'll look after thee. I see a great many 
of your brotherhood waiting to know what wil! 
befal their mighty don. But, by the grace of God 
Almighty, I will crush you all. The noise 
of weeping was heard from some of those who sur- 
rounded Baxter. Snivelling calves!"’ said the 
judge.— Macaulay's History of England. 


— 
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Tas Fasenotp Faanontss.—How many earnest 
men have wasted their time in agitating, lecturing, 
and petitioning for an extension of the franchise, 
forgetting, or not knowing, that the portals of the 
constitution are open to all who make a field or a 
freehold cottage their savings’ bank! Why should 
an Englishman henceforth supplicate Parliament, in 
vain, to grant him a vote, when he may owe to his 
virtuous prudence and economy his own enfranchise- 
ment? e cost of a single pint of beer a day, 
from the date of the promulgation of the People's 
Charter to the present time, amounts to more 
money than would buy a county qualification. We 
hear much of the power which the Chandos clause 

ves to the landowners, by conferring votes upon 

eir dependent tenants-at-will. By a Parliamentary 
return, moved fur by Mr. Williams in 1847, we learn 
that the occupying tenants of £50 and upwards a 
ear, upon the county registers for England and 
ales, numbered altogether only 108,000. The 
money expended each year upon gin alone would 
buy as many 40s. freeholds as to counterbalance all 
the farmers’ votes.— Reformer’s Almanack for 1849. 


State or Tua in tHe Manvuracrunine Di- 
nr or LancasHine.—It is gratifying to state that 
the condition and prospects of all engaged in the 
cotton manufactures of e, both employers 
and operatives, are daily becoming more bright and 
ch ; 14 mass of the wor population 

had long s intense distress and privation, and 
throughout their and arduous struggles— 
haps unexampled in the history of the country— 
the exhibited a patience and moral endurance 
w proved, beyond all controversy, that the 
operative classes of Lancashire of the present day 
are a far superior and better educated class of people 
than that which plun 
a dozen years ago. 
committed in the 


e riot and insubordination 
E year were the acts of the 

society. It is pleasing to 
disquietude has away from 
forge are now in active requisition. 
in full employment, working as early and late as 
the law will allow. Spinners and manufacturers 
are well employed, with contracts extending into 
the coming year; the prices of yains and goods are 
advancing, but this advantage to producers is fore- 
stalled by the Liverpool holders of cotton, who 
advance the raw material as the prices of manufac- 
tures advance. We may add also, that drapers are 
replenishing their stocks, latterly kept as bare as 
possible, and that the home market generally is 
assuming a most encouraging appearance. 


It is stated that M. Guizot is in such straitened 


circumstances that he has accepted a situation connec 


wich a library belonging to the Bedford family. ) 


— 


surmounted by barrels. Once those barrels 
filled with pitch. Watchmen had been set 


into tumults and turnouts 


Liverpool Assizes, the followin 


was indicted for having at Heywood, on 
August, 
blasphemous h. From the evidence, it ap- 
peared that on Sunday morning, the 13th of August, 


denounce all sects of religionists, and 


according 


: to their Bibles and Prayer-books. 
“ _ 


said he, 


to do good as Christ did good, and wh 
we not shed blood for the good of others? I sa 
shed blood, and do it effectually, and be determined. 
There is Lord John Russell, Bir Robert Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord Nelson—have they 
not shed blood, and why not we? We cannot k 
ourselves clean, or get a cup of tea, or a bit of bread, 
without being taxed; and, but for these taxes, we 
need only work for three months in the year, and 
we could sail for the other nine months on the lakes, 
and see the beautiful scenery of nature, which God 
has ordained for us, and be a happy people.” Being 
cautioned by a police-officer, he said he was preach- 
ing the Gospel and the Word of God, and he had as 
much right to do so as those blasphemous priests 
opposite (pointing to the chapel). He then went on 
to say, that “if God was pleased with the shedding 
of Christ’s blood, let them shed blood to redeem his 
people from under the oppressing hand of wicked 
men, such as Lord John Russell, Sir R. Peel, and 
all the rest of the aristocratic thieves and murderers.”’ 
He added, “I would wish to gain the rights of the 
people without the shedding of blood or destroying 
of property; but, if they cannot be gained without, 
let us at once unanimously agree, and assemble 
together to fight manfully for our rights and privi- 
leges; to clear and destroy our enemies and op- 
pressors ; and to take and devour everything before 
us: this is the will of God concerning those that 
oppress his children.“ The defence was, that the 
speech had been greatly distorted by the mode in 
which it was taken down, a police-officer having 
attended and furnished evidence of it. The prisoner 
was found Guilty,“ and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. 


— 


GLEANINGS, 


Hats were first manufactured in England by 
Spaniards, in 1510. Before that time, both men and 
women wore close-knit woollen caps.— Stow ?, 


Tax on Newspapers in Parussia.—A royal de- 
cree takes off the stamp-duty on newspapers, both 
Prussian and foreign, from the Ist of January next. 


Orp Sayines Set Riout.—‘*There’s no rose 
without a thoru.“ Les, there is: there's the prim- 
rose. It is not good for man to be alone“ Tes, 
it is: when he has only dinner enough for one.” 


Holden's Dollar Magazine, (New York,) says :— 
„The revolutions of Burope, the potato-rot, and the in- 
crease of population, have sent over to this country 
whole flocks of patriots, paupers, painters, poets, 
paddies, and players.” 


Roumovrep Retirement or Jenny LIND FROM 
THE Stace.—We have the best authority for stating 
that this gifted artist will appear no more upon the * 
In a letter to the daughter of the Bishop of 58 
writes to the effect that as she has made up her mind to 
relinquish her theatrical career, she will be enabled to 

ratify oes desire to pay her long-promised visit.” — 
Sunday wnes. 


Lapizs’ Fanorss.—Our fair friends, who had worn 
for some time a droll outer garment—a sort of cross be- 
tween a pelisse and a pea-jacket, with a dash of a shawl 
to boot, have now got something else, of the same family, 
which they call a poncha! Here is the receipt for 
making it:—First, take a blanket; secondly cut a hole 
in the middle; then pop your head through—and you are 


% in the fashion ! "—Gateshead Observer. 


An Ix DIN Painogss aznovut To visit Queen Vic- 
Toria.—There are in New York two interesting young 
Indian girls—one of the Mohigan tribe, abont twelve 
years of age; and the other a beautiful maiden of seven- 


hair three feet long, who has arrived here with a view of 
visiting England to pay her respects to Queen Victoria, 
whom she appears resolved to see before she returns 
to her native place.—New York Paper. 


Vals or Paristan Mup.—Mud, as an article of 
trade, is a queer one; but the mud of Paris is worth 
£20,020 ster B per annum to the city, while, after col- 
lection, and sold retail, it comes to £144,000. In 1823 
the city of Paris only sold their mud for 76 000f., in 1831 
for 166,000f., while now it has risen to 600,600f. But 
the profit is not so prodigious as may at first seem, for 
though the contractor buys for £20,020, and sells for 
4 yet he has still to keep the streets of Paris 
Clean. ; 

A Nove. sy Lamartrne.—The announcement of 
a new work—and a novel, too—by Lamartine, certainly 
has created some surprise. The work has been written 
for some time: the knowledge of this fact has been 
salutary, inasmuch as it has saved us whole columns of 
wonder in the newspapers about the when, where, and 
how of its composition. It is, according to the opinion 
of competent judyes, the cf @'@uvre of the poet, and 
is supposed to be the history of his own early struggles 
and aspirations, Raphaél, the hero, being his own 
delineation. The work was not intended to be printed 
until after the death of the poet; but the want of money, 
and the temptation of 40,000f.—a pretty round sum for 


one small volume—were arguments which the girouette 
que Lorne quasi meme tl n'y a pas de vent was totally 
unable to resist. Paris Correspondent of the Atlas. 

A line of kets between Dublin and New York, 


to be called the Shamrock line, will henceforward sail 
regularly. ö 


Sxorriox AN BiasPuemuy.—On Tuesday week, at 
case came on for 
trial :—Charles Bowker, a man of genteel appearance, 
e 13th of 
uttered a false, scandalous, seditious, and 


the prisoner add a large meeting of Chartists 
in the market-place at Heywood. After reading a 
hymn from a Wesleyan hymn- book, he to 


ch 
them with preaching blasphemy if they preached 


“T had a black coat, a 
white handkerchief, and fine linen, I might have 
as wealthy a situation as any of them. I 4 er 
shoul 


teen, a princess of the Chippewa tribe, with jet black | - 


from the Court J 


deligh 


ee — 


The 1 Russia has presented to Sir W. 
Snow Har F. R. S., a — — ring, set in 
diamonds, and embellished with the imperial cypher. 


A Paris caricature represents Louis Phil re- 
—4 * kick from Lamartine, who is recei one 
from Cavaignac, who is in turn kicked by Louis 
leon; then comes a scroll, To be continued.”’ : 


The — of = —— convicted of drunken- 
ness are read e m the altars of the Roman 
Catholic A vate’ bi in ‘Limerick. 2 ; 

A dentist of Durham has lately used gutta percha 
for the manufacture of sets of gums for artificial teeth. 


There is a story current, that when the present 
Pope was a youth, and in the Guardia Nobile at Rome, 
he fell deeply in love with a beautiful English girl. She 
refused his suit, ~~ h he was handsome, young, and 
noble, on account of the difference of religion, and he 
took the matter so much to heart that he retired to a 
convent, became an ecclesiastic, and eventually Pope. 


PRONUNCIATION oF OnrentaL on East Inpran 
Names.—The vowels alone need be attended to, and 
they are pronounced as those of the Italian language. 
Thus, the English vowels take for their corresponding 
Eastern sounds—a, as a in the English word far; e, ase 
in set; i, as iin pit; 7 (for j is a vowel in Italian and in 
all Oriental tongues), as double e in fee; o, aso in 
robe; u, as double o in poor. Thus Kaubul is properly 
sounded as Kobool ; Shujah as Shooyah, the double e of 
the —— the sound of y when preceding a vowel; 
the Punjaub as Poonyob; Hindustan, as Hindoostan ; 
Maharajah, as Marharräyäh, and 80 on. 


—ũ— 
POETRY. 


CHRISTMAS—SONG OF THE YEAR. 


My time is not yet come, kind friends, but it approaches now 
The ice, I feel, is in my veins, the frost is on my brow ; 
Yet let me, ere I go, beseech that every discord 

And though we met in war and blood, yet let us part in peace. 


And on 232 night, kind friends, this merry Christmas 
n 


Let every heart be well disposed, let every face be bright; 
And be to ears my prayer that every discord cease, 
And though we met with angry words, yet let us part in peace 


And let the rich man rous be, and be the poor 

And see that every n done, be kind, and — meat 

And be to hearts my prayer, that every discord cease 

That though we met with swor and gun, we part this night in 
peace. 


There'll pF of all kind-heartedness in the da my eyes 
For there are rendings to be made, as well 

Religion must in freedom tread, bonds n 
So as there may be anger yet, why, let us part in peace. { 


There'll be some for progress striving, friends, and some would 
press them back ; 


But stumbling-blocks must be removed from this great onward 
track. 
You see there'll be great cause for love; so lest, then, love should 


cease, 
We'll make the most of what we have, and part this night in 
peace. 


80 eaten me. all ye rich, in wine—and pledge, ye poor, 
And let the hearts with which you pledge be lusty, kind, 


an , 
That Freedom, Love, Religion reign, and every discord cease, 
That men may kindly live, as now, we part this night in peace 


CHRISTMAS TIME; on, BEE AND BEETLE. 


Bee and beetle, gnat and fly, 

Imps of insect jollity ; 

Humming, booming, twanging horn, 
Some at night and some at morn ; 
How is it ye are not here 

At this tinkling time of year! 

How is it ye do not chime 

Merry bells at Christmas-time ! 


Bee and beetle, guat and fly, 

Ere the wintry season die, 

They are gather'd to their homes 
Long before old Christmas comes, 
Else no doubt but now they'd ring 
Pleasant peals of wing ; 
For they could not choose but chime 
Joyously at Christmas-time. 


Bee and beetle, guat and fly, 
Though it be ye are not nigh, 

Yet we partly owe to you 

That our Christmas mirth is true; 
Haply, if ye had not been 

When the earth was fresh and 
Fainter now had been the chime 
Of our merry Christmas-time. 


ow one beetle. and fly. 

ou e are e are : 
And A cakes 0 89 . 
Of the movements of the heart, 
Lives for ever, and is near 

At all seasons of the year; 
Therefore, now, ye help the chime 
Of our merry Christmas-time. 


Bee and beetle, gnat and ay, 
Back ye are coming by and by; 
Coming with your twangs and hums, 
Insect-trumpets, insect-drums ; 
Who shall say the th t of this 
Aids not our festivities 

Who shall say ye make no chime 

At our merry Christmas-time ? 


Wendover, Bucks. J. 8. 


[Advertisement. }—GaLvanisM.—The following is extracted 
of January 29 :—*‘ It is now about four 
years since we informed our readers, it was to be regretted 

lvanism was not more extensively used as a rewedial agent. 
Ke have every reason to believe that our advice was atteuded 
to; for in a comparatively short time, Mr. Halse's residence was 
crowded with the élite of fashion, and their less fortunate fel- 
low-sufferers ; and we feel confident, judging from the astonish- 
ing remedial effects it has ueed on ourselves, after all kinds 


of medicine and hydropathy had failed to impart any benefit, 


ublic will thank us for our recommendation. We were 
to notice, a short time since, that Mr. Halse was 
nised by the Lord Bishop of London and Sir Charles Clark, 

is lordship’s physician. Mr. Halse’s great reforms in the gal- 


that the 


vanic apparatus, and his improved methods of application 
justly entitle him to rank as the head of We 


his profession, 


recommend our readers to give — 2 — * 
Halse's residence is at 22, Bruns 


1848.) 


én „ = = * 


Epe N onconformist. 


: BIRTHS. 
Dec. 17, at 8, Elder-etreet, Edinboro’, Mrs, Tuomas PRINGLE 
2 aa en u. wit o the Rev. J. Lyon, 


Green wich- by the Rev. G. 
AN Groner T of ord Lower- 


Pa rete All Soul“ Church. Bi, ——— the Rey. W. r. 
8 ary 6 
We Hsaarncorx. „ of Lineein's-ina, barrister- 
w, only son of 8 "HL UL U. 1 4 
PRANOES 1 third daughter of the Right Ron. 


. ice-U 

Dee. 81, J the Congregational Chapel, Henley-on-Thames, 
by the J. Rowlan r. Otonan FULLER to Miss Kniour. 

Dec. 22, 1 Aldborough, Suffolk, by the Rev. J. 
Mothews, i 70 Kiaax. ood bridge, to Miss MaTiLpa Wan- 
wrigart, of borough. 

Dec. , at the Independent Chapel, Ponder’s End, 
. Lockyer, M. Van EMD to Mrs. M. Brown, phn 


slington Chapel, by the Rev. B. 8. Hollis, the 
vOPER, minister of „Norfolk, to 


1 
O° 
E 
28 
2 


| CLARISSA SouTHWOOD, eldest daughter of 8. STOCKER, Esq., of 

‘at 1 Independent Chapel, the Rev. J. 

po, Ui: 1. J. J „ Faaes, of Btl. to bles Jan „ WILLIAMS, 
DEATHS. 


Dec 16, at Hertford, in pe Ang a in her 49th year, 
Mary, the beloved wife of the Rev. 8. Wuitensap, Baptist 


ear, Mr. Henny Co.Liizr, 

, &e. He bad been a member of the Baptist chureh in 

that for a number of years, during the last twenty of 
whieh he had the office of deacon. 

NL 14 — Hackney, after only twenty-four hours’ 

Heng, 66 years, Ear, widow of the late I. , Eeq., 

0 


19, 1 in her 25th year, sincerely loved and * by all 
nr Mary ANNE MARTHA, wife of Mr. 8. Wrarr, of 
Tottenham, Middlesex, and eldest daughter of Charles Rose, 


342 igh Wyeombe, Bucks, * * 1 
yoom u aged 15 years, Maxx Lan, 
wine yt. of the Rey. J. H. Tuomas, Baptist minister, 


Son ant 
“+ 4 — Camberwell, Exiza, the beloved 
wife fe of the ev. E. 


MONEY MARKET AND CONIMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tvugspay Evenrne. 

The market for English securities has been generally 
firm and buoyant this week. In Consols, the transfer 
books being closed, the dealings in that security have | Mr 
been entirely on speculation. The quotations, notwith- 
standing the small amount of business done, have been 
the average price. The occurrence of two consecutive 
holidays, and the absence of many speculators from 
town, has caused the market to assume a rather dull 
appearance, and little or nothing worth noting has taken 
plece. The quotations, at the close of business on the 
Exchange this evening stood as follows :— 

Three per Cent. Consols, 88 to §. Bank Stock, 190 
to 192. Reduced Threes were 88. Three-and-a 
Quarter per Cents., 88) to 1; Long Annuities, 8 11-16; 
India Stock, 239 to 240; India Bonds, 36s. to 39s. 
premium. Exchequer Bills, 40s. to 43s. premium. 
South Sea Stock was done at 969. 

A large amount of business has been transacted in the 
Foreign Funds during the past week. Peruvian Bonds 
have greatly improved, and have been for days at the 
top of the list. This is owing to an official announce- 
ment of an arrangement between the bondholders and 
the Peruvian Government having at last been formally 
proposed by the latter. Mexican stock has greatly im- 
proved, as have also all other Foreign securities. 

The Railway Market has been quite animated, and 
altogether shares have much improved. The extreme 
prices establish a rise of about £3 in North- Western, 1j 
in Caledonian, 4 in Eastern Counties, 41 in Great 
Western, II in South-Western, 4 in Midland, 1 in North 
British and South-Eastern, 14 to 2 in Northern of 
France and Boulogne and Amiens, and so with the rest. 
The demand for French shares has been particularly 
brisk, and generally there is a more favourable feeling 
towards railway investments. 

The suspension of payment by Mesers. Capper, Ne- 
phews, in the provision trade, is said to involve liabilities 
to the amount of £40,000. This was, some few years 
since, the leading firm in its peculiar branch, and was 
reputed very wealthy. 

Our Market reports this week are rather meagre from 
the occurrence of the Christmas holidys. The condition 
of the markets ſor colonial produce has been transacted 
privately. Sugar, coffee, and cotton have been dearer, 
and spirits and cochineal have realised fuller rates. 
Tea, rice, and pepper have realised about previous rates. 
Metals have been in more request. Pimento and tallow 
rather dull. Corn has been cheaper. In provisions a 
fair business has been done at moderate prices. The 
colonial markets closed last week for the holidays, and 
will re-open on the 2nd of next month. 


THE GAZETTE. 


Friday, Dec, 22. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 16th day of Dec., 1 


ISSUI DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .,.... 27,982,125 | Government Debt. 11,015, 100 
Other Securities .. 900 


2,984, 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,474,216 
Silver Bullion .... 507,909 


£27,982, 125 lane. 


£27,983,125 


z z 
Capital 14,553,000 | Government Secnri- 
hee cases cosecess 5,976,688; ties (including 
Pignding ache. ui Nh. a we 18,899,012 
n > * In 
er. Savings’ oder beourhites „ 10 
Banks, Commis- Notes 
sioners of Na- Gold end Silver Coin 
tional and 
Dividend Ac- 
Otter Daposite 28 
Seven-day and other 
96 964,806 


£36,052, 786 


Dated the let 2 of 2 1848. 
M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 


BANKRUPTOIRS ANNULLED. 
Epmonpson, Jonn, Warrington, Lancashire, miller, Dec. 11. 


OpensHaW, RICHARD WALKER, Birkenhead, wine and spirit 
merchant, Dec. 20. 
BANKRU PTS. 
Bomrox, Jost, Tool treet, Southwark, baker, Dec. 30, 
Feb. 3: solicitor, Mr. Sprisge, Ba Basinghall-street. 
GLADSTONE, Grorar JOSEPH, — Black wall, 


builder, Jan. 1, Feb. 5: solicitors, Messers. Roy, Lothbury. 
HALL, Joun, n., Shrews , timber merchant, Jan. 10, 30: 
solicitors, Mr. rdon, Shrews ; and Mr. Hodgson, Bir- 


HALL, Jon, Shrewsbury, timber merchant, Jan. 10, 30: soli- 
citors, Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham 

Hitt, Tuomas, Redditeh e builder, Jan. 11, 
Feb. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 88 Redditch, and Hodgson, 
Birmingham. 

Hopson, Jans, and Hopson, Cats, Waltham Abbey, 
Essex, stone masons, Deo. 28, Feb. 1: solicitor, Mr. Atkinson, 
Carey-street. 

JACKSON, Jos un., Shelfield, Staffordshire, miller, Jan. 9, 
Feb. 13; solicitors, essrs. Duignan and Hemmant, Walsall. 

MILLWARD, Epmunp, Cambridge, coach builder, Jan. 1, Feb. 
5: N 1 an Leman- street, Goodman e- 


— 1 — Dec. 30, Feb. 
jen, King-street, 

Warwickshire, ale 
merchant, Jan. i, Feb. 7: n Mr. Heath, Warwick ; 
and Messrs. Motteram and Co., Birmingham. 

Rosinson, Gao, South Audley-street, 88 
licensed victuailer, Jan. 2, Feb. 6: solicitor, Mr. Moon, Adam- 
street, Adelphi. 

Scott, Jonn, Devonport, silversmith, Jan. 2, 24; solicitors, 
Mr. Penkivil, West-street, Finsbury-cirous, London ; Messrs. 
Beer and Rundle, Devonport; and Mr Exeter. 

thwark, surgeon, 


Tuomas, SamMust Joux, London-road, 
Dec. 29, Feb. 2: solicitor, Mr. Foord, Pinners’-hall, Old Broad- 


ae Dowests. Jeane Glasgow, dyer, Dec. 29, and Jan. 30. 

Mackenziz, Tuomas, Be aly, funkeeper, Dec. £7, and Jan. 20. 

Witsom, JAMES, ——— insurance 
broker, Dec. 28, Jan. 18. 


J. V. Betts, Cardiff, G 
(in addition to 7s. ** — ha 
quent W 


street, Coteus eae. pa : 
subsequent Wednesday, at Follett’s, Sambrook-court—G. Hes- 
keth, Manchester, straw bonnet dealer, first div. of 9s. 6d.; Dec. 
26, and an subsequent Tuesday, at Braser’s, Manchester—W 
Li manufacturers, first 


„ third div. of 14d. 
. 27, and any subse- 


Hulme T.B verpool, rope man 
div. of 586. d.; Dec. 18, and 1— subsequent Monday, at Bird’ 
Leadbeater, Manchester, third di . 00 


Liverpool—J. weet Be 

$jd.; Dec. 26, and an . a . 

chester—J. Lov helten laret ee 

Dec. 27, and anys uent Wednesday, 

J. Oldham, Wood-street, Ch , * ‘of 
: oy 20, aud any — — Wedn „ a 2 

Sambrook -court— H. P „ret div, 


. underland, 

of 6d.; Dec. 23, and any subsequent — at Baker, New- 
castlé-upon-T yne—Strawson and Y r 
chemists, eecond and final div. of Tea. ow on ae proofs ( 

ther with a 8 of 78.) ; Dec. 22, and any *. — Fri- 
day, at Carrick’s, Hull— T. Towerson, Tudholes, Cumberland, 
miller, third div. of ls. 4d.; Dec. 23, and any subsequent Satur- 
day, at Wakley’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


, December 26. 
—— s-park, baker, Jan. 4, 
BRUCE, WILLIAM, y- street, t’ an. 
Feb. 9: solicitor, Webber, Caroline-s uare. 


._ jun. Garton-on-the- W 
-lane; 
cery-lane; Hod 


Feb. 13: solicitors, M 


1T8, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, 
artists’ colourman, Jan. 3, Feb. 8: solicitors, Lawrence and 
Plews, Old Jewry-chambers. 


ELLIOTT „e. , Jan. 10, Feb. 5: solicitors, 
nerd and Co., Friday-street, Cheapside; aud Sale and Co., 
Manchester. 


GARDINER, ANTHONY, 8 n Monmouthshire, timber 
merchant, Jan. 9, "> and Co., Bedford-row ; 
and Mesers. Bevan, B ristol. 

HALL, Joux, Shrewsbury, timber merchant, Jan. 10 and 30: 
wsbury ; and Hodgson, — 
HAVILAND, Fnac JovuGLas, Burwash, Sussex, hop mer- 

Feb. 9: gl., Mr. Walker, Furnival’s-inoo. 
HOMAS TILBURY, Wandsworth, Surrey, butcher, 
Jan. II, Feb. 2: „ Smith and Co. eet. 

Pauny, Owen, City, carver, Jan. 6, Feb. 17: sol., 
Mr. Wilson, Furnival's-inn. 

SMITH, ~ Ar * aden 5, 
manufacturer, J eb. 5: sol., Mr.Wheelock, Chancery 

Tous, Wikia. 15 Honieknowle, Devonshire; vietualler, 
Jan. 10, 31: selicitors, Penkivil, Weet-etreet, Finebury-cireus ; : 
Beer aud Rundle, Devonport; and Stogdon, 

42 ANDREW DavVipsow, Graeechurch-street, City, com- 

ion agent, Jau. I, Feb. 5: solicitor, LIoyd, Milk-street. 
r — grower, Deo 0 Jen. 18. 

DryspALa, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, an. 

Craia, Joun, Forfar, ironmonger 12 

Moxrsiru, Robert — 5 2 toa manufacturer, 
Dec. 30, Jan. 27. 

PHILLIPS, Anprew, Aberdeen, * — Jan. 2,23. 

Ropertson, GEoeras, Roseneath, Dumbaertonshire, dealer in 
sharés, Jan. 2, 26, 

DIVIDENDS, 


A din te. 4d. ; * h — — 2 dam 
fret div an u ,a 0 

* — first div, of 36. 44. Dee. 30 
and two su 


C. Coo 
any F y,at Whitmore’s, Birmingham—J. , Dobson, Harlow, 
Essex, surgeon, first div. of 2s. 6d. Dec. 30 and three subse- 
uent Saturda 11 — — yt * “ery 
er per 


Tyne—T Martin, Oxford, tailor, second div. of ls. 
. 


Norton, WILLIAM, Penzance, Cornwall, ironmonger, Dec. . 


existing duty. The duty on Wheat ad yesterday to 7s. 
. and on Oats to 3s. 7 We note — ls. per qr. 
slow 2 In prices of 


I OD We . — 1 


and the end of the year, dull holiday markets, and the trans- 
actions entered into very limited. 


Wheat— 7. 7. 7. 
Essex, Suffolk, an d | Malt, Ordinary .. 80 to 56 
Red „ 36 to 50 Fine eseenmpaeaeeeeee > 8 
Ditto White 38 * 15 Rye „ eee * * 
Line., Norfolk, and Peas, Ro g „5 88 . 6 
u. Med... 40 .. 47 Maple.......... 32 .. 36 
Northumber. and ere(new).... 32 .. 34 
Scotch, White., 40 .. 45 | Beans,Ticks...... 30... 35 
Di Red... “*«*e 38 * 43 Pigeon ee tee eee* 32 * * 33 
Devon, and Somer- Harrow „ 36 
set., Red. 8 43 Oate, Feed. oo 17 .. 21 
Ditto White 42 .. 3 Fine BB... 24 
Flour, per sk Town) 41 .. 46 Poland 18 .. 24 
1133 25 * 33 Potato e 20 * 25 
eeeereeaeenee 24 * 29 
WREKLY AVERAGE FoR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
pro. 16. SiX WEEKS. 
When 478. 6d. | Wbeaag ‘ 
Barley eet ee „ „„ 31 4 Barley „„ „ „„ „6 „0 32 7 
Oate * >. * > 18 ll Oates „ eee sense 19 11 
Rye see * see 29 — Rye see * * 30 3 
Beans eee ie Beans 80 4 
(„„ ce e000 ] ae 
DUTIRS. 
s. d. 
Wheat eseeeeaeeeeeee * 7 0 Rye „ eee eseeeeeeee see 2 0 
Barley se eee seer ee ee 2 0 Beans sere sere eee * 2 0 
Oats eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3 0 Peas * * „ * * 0 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, surrurmto, Monday, — — a 
For the time of year our market to-day was — sup- 
plied with Beasts, both as to number and qual — alt ough 
the attendance of buyers was limited, the Beef trade was 


somewhat brisk, at, in most instances, an sdvance in the quota- 
tions of quite 2d. be., and at which a — was readily 
effected. At two-thirds of the Beasts came to hand from 


Lincolnshire. The vata goed of Sheep (5,500 head) was very 
small. All breeds were in nest, and 1 1 
an upward tendency. 1 ear es were in the market, 
and which sold at The sale for Pigs was steady, at 
fully previous figures. 


HEAD OF 9 Ar SMITHFIELD. 


Monday , 1017” BO ea on erg * 


Price per stone of Bibe. — * 
Beef ...... oe Bs Zd.to 4s. 2d. 3 „ „„„%„6„ d. t 5 * 
Mutton 3 0 * * 5 0. | Pork. 5 60 ** 4 10 4 
NEWOATZ and LaADENHALL Maguers, Monday, Dec. 0 
Per 8ibs. by the 


— 79 ＋ S 64. to . 10d. Ini er 36. 2d. to 88. 4d. 
oie © 0 „ 2 | Mid. ditto.. 1371 


51 94 ea) 3 a .34 Prime ditto 4 0 4 
8 „ 8 8 | Veal........ 3 10 „ 4 8 
lange Fern 3 909 „ Snali Fork. 4 6 1 8 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 


ves ced a seasonable demand for Butter during the 
and a moderate amount of business was transacted, 
; and in some cases an advance 


BREAD.— The and. of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 74d. to 8d. ; of household ditto, 54d. to 7d. per Abs. loaf. 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday. 
BRITISH SEEDs. 
Cloverseed, red 30s. to 35s. ; fine, 35s. to e.; white, 30s to 40s. 
Cow Grass 22. „eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 8. to —8. 
Linseed (y. e to G06. crushing 423, to 48s. 
bes 1,000 of 3 be wy 


„11 108, to £12 10s. 


cowt.). eer eeeeee * „„ 156 to 918. 

w (per last) eereeeeeeeeeeee eee ser ef © * £27 to £3) 

PITTI itt 5 . £4 lbs, to £5 

Mustard (per ) white .... „ 8s. to 108.; — wn nominal. 

Canary quarter) 85s. to 908. fine We. to 100s. 

Tares, H eeeeeeeeeee „ „„ „„ inns Od. to 108. 6d. 

Carraway (per ewt.) 288. to 908. ; new, 30s. to 318. 
Fousian ee, a =. 

Clover, red (duty 5s. per cwt.) see ee twaeetee -28s. to 35s. 

Ditto, white (duty 5s. per cwt. ber ow „„ „„ - 32s. to 45s. 

4 8 (pe F. N. sees Baltic to 46s.; Odessa, 42s. to 46s. 

Linseed D ercccee . - £8 Ws, to £10 10s. 

l.. eebe eee „ 155. 5d. 

— 4 4 j. Fr 38 

om peeed, . per qr. to u 2 6. 

Tares (per qr. )))) 94960ͤ“«ä4 22 , 00 385 


14 

HAY, SMITHFIELD, Dec. 25.—At per load of 36 trusses)” 

Meadow 48s. to 73s. * „eee % . to hb 
OS Pers 22s. .. Dds. r 


cs 


„ Monday, Dec. 25.—The Wool market 4. 


oer; om 
been steady. The — inte London last week were mie 
limited ; 2 ng 134 bales from Germany, 271 from Egypt. 
171 from sou Australia, and 160 from Odessa. There are fair 


orders for fabrics to — by the last steamers from North and " 


South America and I 


HOPS, Boroven, 1 Dec. 23.—Our market has in bo 
degree recovered from the depression we noticed in our last 
report. Prices are nominally unaltered. 

POTATOES, SourHwank WarTearsipe, Dec. 25.— The arti- 
vals the past week, both coastwise and continental, have beeu o 
extensive that our market is supplied with a larger —. uantity of 
Potatoes it has been any ope week the last three years, 
which, with a very dull sale, has caused prices to go down con- 
siderably with allsorts. There were a few very choice York 

oF eld the early part of the week ata high figure, but, 
every sort has been and is heavy, at the 

ring quotations uotations :-— Yorkshire Regents, 100s. to 150%; New- 
— tockton ditto, 100s. to 1208.; Scotch ditto, 100s. to 
120s.; Ditto Cups, 60s. to 90s.; Ditto Reds, 60s. to 808.; Ditto 
Whites, 60s. to 80s. ; French ditto, 60s. to 95s.; Dutch ditto, 
to 60. 


HIDES, LeapenwaLL.—Market hides, 56)lb. to 641b., thd. to 
lid. per 16. ditto, 6d. to 72)b., 8 ‘to Id.; ditto, T2ib. to 


b., 19d. to 2d.; ditto, 80lb. to 88lb., 2}d. to 29d.; ditto, 8Blb. 
; | to 96lb., 8d. to % ditto an sid. to A4. Calf. 
skins, each, 3s. 6d. to 48. 6d.; Horse hides, 8s. to 8s, 6d.; Polled 


Sheep. 3s. Od. to 3s. 10d. ; Kents and Half-breds, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 
6d.; Downs, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 3d. 

O1LS.—Linseed, per ewt. me, 6d.; Rapeseed, English re- 
fined, 36s. 6d.; brown, 35s. ; Gallipoli, per tun, 4 ad Span- 


£47; Sperm, £52 to do. £82; South 
22 to £71 10s. Seal, pale, 25 108.; coloured, £23 105. 


Cod £23 | Cocoa nut, per tun, £40 t to £42; Palm, £28 to 
£32 10s. Whale Fins: th Sea, £130 00 £135 r ton; 
a Very little business has ne this 
week, and the alterations are quite trifling. 


— 


—— 22 oe — — — ° 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ge ha —— 
VI contain, papers, on 
* Somerville’ e. Sie of Paris. 


3. The Literature . 

4. Mary Barton: a Tale of Manchester Life. 

5. T *s Island of Sardinia. 

6. Davidson's Introduction to the New Testament. 
7. The Fairfax 

8. The West Riding e. ke. 


London: Warp and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 
Now ready, seventy pages, price 6d., 


REFORMER’S ALMANACK and PO- 
LITICAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1849. 
from Joseru H 


for 
“public ex ture. The Almanack 
—* ave not the means of other in 
ent that the knowledge of the causes of the present heavy 
taxation, when —. known, must lead to the true remedy— 
* Reform in Par nt,’ sueh as I submitted to the House of 
Commons in June last. Nothing less will stay the evils now se 
great. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

** It is full of useful information, and contains the best expo- 
sure we have met with of the abuses and extravagancies of 
Government.” — . 

“ A very valuable addition to our existing almanacks. It 
should be in the hands of every Reformer.”— Bradford 


London: Ay LottTand Jungs, 8, Paternoster-row. Manchester; 
Ape. Hiyrwoop. Leeds: Mrs. Mann, and J. Hgaton. Edin- 
oy A. Mund, Nicolson-street. Glasgow: J. Rattray, 
86, Trongate. And may be had of any Bookseller. 


Now ready, No. I., price One Penny. To be completed in 
six numbers, 


HE GOLDEN DIARY: or, Gems of 
Divinity. For E Day in the Year, By GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD. Consisting of Select Sentences from his 

Journal and Letters. 
W hitefield’s Journaland Letters having become comparatively 
and therefore difficult of access to the 8 


scholars and gunday- school teachers. 
: Hovu.sron and Sromsamax, Paternoster-row; and 
all Booksellers. l 


FAMILY DENTISTS. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


HE im of early attention to the 
TEETH can hardly be overrated. An incredible amount 
i anc NS to 


vthe TEETH of CHILDREK and YOUNG PERSONS to 
tists. The too common 


pon 
MESSRS. J. 4 
late al Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
street, Haymarket. 

ESTABLISHED 1730. 


EUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE 

is impervious to damp or heat, without smell, and equal, 
1 — "fo Py) - 10 > An 2 MT — 
ware, 1 models, for every of fancy work, and 


for household purposes. It may be used at a moment's notice, 
and requires no preparation 
gallon; and in bottles 

NEUBER’S 


; dark, 8s. ; 10s, per 
at 64. ig, and i 6d. E * 
IMPROVED WATER VARNIGH is without 


COALS. 
ERELL and Co. (late Beard and Co.) 
. Ra 
a — 88,632 tons were best, TY — 


ſrom 
the fact undeniable, that al- 


ELFE’S HOMC:OPATHIC COCOA, im- 


proved by the Company's process, DAVI- 
BON and SYMINGTON Patentes, on a perfectly novel 


pian, 

the nut being roasted by hot air, thereby 4. fine 

flateur and hly nutri . the cocoa in fullest 

extent, and effectually g all those rolly par- 
which have rendered the use of it to 


rity and superiority of most 
TIL 
tensive and increasing sale 


among the — 
being strongly recommended by the most eminent of the ty 
te persons of delicate health as 8 yet offered 
to those who desire an economical beverage for 
the brea luncheon, or tea table.—Prepared and by 
JOHN E. No. 4, Gracechurch-street. 


S. BENSON’S £4 15s. GOLD WATCHES 
e —the same movements, in silver cases, at £3 15s.—at his 
manufactory, 63, CORNHILL, three doors from B 
street.—8. 8. BENSON respectfully to inform the 
that while his entire stock of gold and silver watches are marked 
at the lowest possible no watch shall be put into the hands 
of his customers unless it is in every res such as can be re- 
commended, A large and beautiful : can be selected from. 
pup Games movements, four holes jewelled, rich gold dials, 
and every improvement. A written warranty for two years, and 
of Post-office or banker's order. A 


sent post-free upon recei 
splendid stock of fine 


of his stock, and 


. 


00 8. DIXON, Providence 


E 


Belvedere-road, contracted wi 
Marquis of Lon and others, for 
can sell a uine -as cheap as any house 


wer 
are 
which he saves nearly two 
breakage, and ships delivery in the 
I, and they bein alwes “ar ‘ae Acer in 
barges in the . ey g always dry, do nots 
cellar as those which have been exposed to the weather. 
He has at his wharf nearly always, and invites families 
come and judge for themselves. 


It is a good time to purchase—a considerable advance is 
expected. 


Best Sunderland Walls Ends (well screened) for cash 25s, 
Best 1 — 1 and Hartlepool „ 246. 
5 


FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASSES, 


extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’s 
for twenty-five years, for all articles 


THE 


— 52 ie pholstering Business, 


z d, 
Solid rosewoed chairs, French polished.. 015 Oea.tol 7 0 
y ditto eeeeeeeeeee 13 5 ee 1 
1 — 1 : 0 ae 1 is @ 
. — * , 
err * 0 0 se 3 5 0 
ahogan 8, 
— a moroeco, 

on „ Dre 1 ** * 
Mahogan ables, French polished.. 911 0 . 914 8 
— on en 
Rosewood with carved backs 

and marble Fk., carved........ 35 0 ö 310 @ 
4 ft. carved y sideboard, with 

drawers four doors, cellarets and 

trays, French sees SO 8 wo SMBS 
Mahogan 28 with sliding 

frames, leaves, castors...... 3 18  & 5S 
Mahogany with cornices or 
r — r meee tee 

ve carved, 

eee Seem eed ttchaned „ 66 „ 7115 6 
3-feet 6-inch elliptic wash-stands, - 

Die topf „ „ 6 0 3 13 6 
Dressing eeeeeeeeeeeeae 3 5 0 ee 8 ll 0 
Winged wardrobe, with wers in 
yy cane en tapemned ehest of * 10 0 se. 15 0 0 

drawers 5 — 5 0 se * 15 0 
Chi oe ont SS eS 

aly * y 

to 40 V 1 0 se 317 9 
Alva or Wool M „4 KR. Gin. ...... 016 6 .. O17 6 

% Shipping and Coun Orders prom ted, and 
the Fn Pos wpe 2 a . 
December, 1847. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, Pa Fins- 
bury, qx tycoon ea all 
etters may be addressed in full. 

ICHARD A. C. LOADER solicits 


O 
— 
— 


y ver top 


match, with cabriole front, s eee 


covered in 


, — se vopeas 


* 
e coaeac@oao os @ 


y beds without cornices .... 
bedsteads, all sizes and colours 
f-tester bedstead, with coruices........ 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames 
Dressing glasses, in mahogany frames..........58. to 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 


— — — 


soo 
S888 
Ss ccec3@eeeaa 


24, PAVEMENT, FINSBUBY, LONDON, 


- = 


—— 


— = = - 


[Dzcmwsrr 27, 1848. 


ALSE’S PORT 
APPARATUS, 4 LE on LVAN IC 


HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS which 
now celebrated, consists of twel ‘ 

und, ver platen, apd vt, complete rung spparise 

a neat ma- 

hogan — and one foot 

— and is, in short, perfection — 

use of which 

Medica) 


The 
ve 90 
* 
fact, 
1. * 
as 
it is 
be 
will — 
The apps constructed sim 
on 80 
the will not have the lense i a= 
it, as the fullest instructions are given how to use it, and ales 
medical advice how to y it, by the patient minutely 
describing his complaint. patients in the country 
need not go to the expense of a to London, as they can 
galvanize themselves by means of this ratus, at their own 
and perfect safety, as power can be regu- 
without even enuslog ee 
AZT a moment the power 


The following are a few extracts from the 

to those previously inserted :— 

HALSE’S PORTABLE 
* — That 

— and that be is 


LVANIC APPARATUS.—From 
. Halee stands high as a medical 
nerally considered as 


s profession, are facts which we have lo 

did = know he ae very gH that be ed tn 
v appara such a state of ection, 

Kalte may galvanize Nusser “with 8 naa 

We happen to know of 


| 
1 1 


i 


ft 


2 
SF 
= 

77 


115 
: 
17 


78 
Ege 


2 
y=) 
52 
. 
a 
2. 


TG 
aie 
Eke 

1 

— 

2 

A 

i: 

8 

i 


E 
4 
a 


vanized by it without the least unpleasantness. 
» we conscientiously recommend Halse’s 
Portable Galvanic Apparatus in preference to all others.” 


CALS rr as a medical 
agent appears rage „Ita profes- . 
sors have played the very deuce with the water Doctors 
for the Medica! Galvanists 


dropathists ; and, as 


: 


Invalides may be with Mr. HALSE’S Pam on 
MEDICAL GALY M ees — him 


two stamps for the postage of it. residence is at 
Bruns uare, London. - 


SHILLING COFFEE. 


CITY TEA WAREHOUSE, , GRACECHURCH-STREET 
COFFEE FOR THE 11 SHILLING PER 


r) 


grant „„„„„4„ö 


8 Young Hyson seer ee * 
— 1 — 8 very 1 for ming 
est eeevreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ee 
rise Co.'s Mixture of Four Fine Teas (Black and 
Green), a delicious Tea eeeeeeeee eee eeaeeee ee eeeeeeee 

COFFEES. 

Choice Plantation ; rich mellow flavour 
Very fine ; mountain flavour...... 


Notice.—Two Pounds of Fine Coffee ( 
a en 1 all the fine aroma 


N.B.—Caution.—Beware of ve low-priced Teas. The Duty 
on allTeas ed. per Ib.; the me t’s lowest price fer 
soun dCongou is per lb.—Calculate the cost. 


ABBISS and COMPANY 60, Gracechurch-street. 


W eaten * 
co cone © &w & 


1 
DDr 1 6 
for Half-a-crown, 


Dromennn 27, 
2 ⁵˙ ²T 


be Nonrenfurmist. 


„* 


REMOVAL of the PUBLISHING OFFICE 
of the ART JOUBNAL.—Subseéribers, the public, and 
the trade are that the ART JOURNAL 
will be in future by Mr. GEORGE VIRTUE, 2%, 

communications con- 


style ne 14 

nt ctly maintained thro 

year; an SS redeem this pledes, ere are now in 4 Bande 
of engravers upwards of 60 plates.—25, Patermpeter-row. 


‘BOOKS POE PATEENOST BY xX ARTHUR HALL & CO., 


On 14 Ist of January, 1849, Part I., e Shilling, illus- 


Fine ; or, “Eons fo 


honest harmless fan will acknowledge when they have read it. 
To be continued Monthly. 


II. 
ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
In One Volume, super-royal octavo, illustrated with Twenty- 
seven E Regravings 08 Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts, 
price 12s. cloth gilt, morocco gilt, 21s., 


; e 
RTY DAYS IN THE DESERT; by th 
rere of “ vo 1 J — spel em.“ 0 ob 1 — 
to give an e pen an n es 
of the Route “of the Israelites trom 1 t ie Mount Sinai, 
un particularly KN oasis of WADY 
and the 1 mountain, the SERBAL. The 
work also embraces notices the Convent of St. Catherine, 
Mount Hor, and the extraordinary city of Petra. 


III. - 
Now ready, in quarto, price One Guinea, 


HE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE-BOOK. 

An Annual for Christmas and the New Year. Containing 

Twenty large and beautiful engravings on Steel, with a Frontis- 

of her Most Gracious Majesty, and an illus- 

MEARS: Wont ies} Hott Cae Toul, Bsa 

unt, N — n 

ulock Swain, Ke. consist of choice 

and carly impressions of the prints which huve 


| of the peared in the 
A Saaleat’ cad of which a" a limited number : oat were taken 
for this express consists of Tal 


The 
and Poems, „e contributions: of the popular Authors above 
named; the work is beautifully bound, and will be in all re- 
ee elegant and useful Gih- Book of the sates 


WIIXS ABOUT the CITY and ENVIRONS |? 
. = JERUSALEM, ae W. = — — 
— two Mage, ond man many superior W Wood outs, The object 
of this work is oat a correct id 4 state of this 

2 The “ Walks” 


drawn or described in any 
octavo, cloth gilt, price 18s., morocoo t, EI ls. 


V. 
A GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. By the 
Rev. A. Fistousr, D. D., of Finsbury Chapel, London. 
This work comprises a Hymn, and a Portion of ture, with 
Reflections Devotional Exercises; 


suitable and yee 
satire course of Family Worship for both the 14 
Evening of ev sod the year. The rtieth 


Thousand, price 2. 


L ; its SCENERY, CHARACTER, 
15 „ Mr. — A 8. C. HALL. Com rising a faithful 
of the Green Isle under ite Ph and Natural 
— 4 With Forty-eight En * eon — Maps of the 
Ocgunties, —＋ 1 500 ex vings, executed 
the work, by 1 — By Three Volumes, 

irene te price 25 3e., cloth. 


HE BOOK of ‘BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by 8. C. — hm > bdpe These Volumes in- 
—_ oa es of choicest + a See why = 


Original Drawings. Nat 2 Ps 


1 ILLUSTRATED BOOK of BRITISH 
8 N55 — Sixty of the Ben | of tnd ota, 
ts for the 
12 by Geonan I 
In Music — 


. — 2 fine 7 


AYS AND LEGENDS, illustrative of 


Pog Mag — Life. By => age Kc — RS — 45 


Ww Chalon, 
— Palatiogs By estall, — 81 


41 


* 


bound, price @ls. quarto. * 
TEE BOOK OF ABT; a Treatise of on Car- 
toons, Fresco Painting, 


. e Art, 
. ts plied ty the New Hoes of sand to Bul 
Wia 100 agrar. 


XI. 

7 LIFE IN NEW YORK. By Jona- 
THAN Stick, Eeq., of Weathersfield, Connecticut. In 

Two ya, 2 octavo, sek gem 10s, 6d., cloth. 


capital tn — 1 prenomen, it is a 


HE BLACK WATER RIVER IN MUN- 
STER. An Historical and Picturesque Guide to the 

* N r which, = t of 1 and 

0 parison w n Coa- 

tinea nays. OF OF LN FLANAGAN, oi With Fifty-five Seraing. 


ANDERINGS of 2 a “PEN AND PENCIL ; 


the results of Antiquarian and Picturesque 
the Midland Counties of En By F. P. 
Nea hese eb teat teat 
ö 
ith tin" and Maps, —4 218. cloth. 


A a 2 Sto Beery of the Ok the Olden 
* Time. Dy Laien Hour. 121 
Meadows, Franklin, and Scott. Post ootevo, price W. ch. 


of interest; many of — — each Poem, 


HE RHINE BOOK | describing the finest | 


of that River, with ce Jove Notices of its Histoti- 
— — associations. B 


pgericx Kwiout Hunt. 


| bak Illustrations „and all the at- 


_ | tractions of the finest — render the volume worthy of the 


library, the dra ci or the boudoir. With 100 - 
ings, price 10s. 6d. cloth. ” 


the TAE WORKS of the. Rev. JOHN NEWTON, 


late Rector of the united Parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, London.) With a Life of the 
Author, 21 Rev. Ricuarp Crort; and an Introduction, by 
the Rev. Francis Cunninemam, Viear of Lowestoft. Super- 
royal octavo, with a Portrait, — „ cloth. 


ag: J saxren TICAL WORKS of RICHARD 
thout Abridg from th 
collected Raion Wick an 221 1 on the 
Geuius ena Mr arn of of -- „ by Ropert Puiir, and a fine 
1 of Baxter. Volumes, Imperial octavo, £3 3s 
e 
“To every religious — able to afford a trifle for the pur- 
chase of books, these volumes are recommended as containing a 
complete library of practical ven ”— Nonconformist. 


2 pICroRLIAL“ EDITION of the PIL- 
GRIM’S PROGRESS, with Life by Pair, and Notes by 
Mason. Illustrated with E 1 -seven superior Engravings on 
Wood, in the new style, by essrs. Whimper, and Ten fine 
Steel Plates , forming an 1 and appropriate Companion 
Volume to the “ Pictorial Edition of Josephus.“ Super-foyal 
octavo, price 18s. cloth. 
XIX. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION of 1 
ORKS of JOSEPHUS. With an Introduc 
the Rev. Hanayr ye D. D., Author of the 10 
e Christian Church,” ee. Illustrated by eighty 
Woodputs, from designs b idelville. Also, eleven Engravings 
on Steel. And a Portrait of the Author. ‘Beautifully pr printed 
in one handsome Volume, super-royal octavo, £1 5s 


xx. 

HE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of JOHN 
LOCKE ; comprising—The Conduct of the Understand- 
ing—Essay on the Human Understanding E ination of P. 
Malebranche’s Opinion of seeing all things in God—Remarks 
upon some of Mr. Norris’s Books—Elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy—Some Thoughts con Reading and arse? for a 
Gentleman. With a Preliminary ourse and Notes, by J. A. 

St. JoHn, Esq. Super-royal octavo, price 14s. cloth-lettered. 


XXI. 

as CASTLES and ABBEYS of ENGLAND. 
capertiy illustrated Historical Work, by W. Baatrtis, 

M. D., * the Institute of France, and Author of “ Swit- 
rerland Tilustrated,” &e. Ke. In one Volume, imperial oetavo, 

ce 

pr. This work illustrates most forcibly the minds, habits, and 
pursuits, of our baronial ancestors, and ao? oe the edifices and 
their inbabitants once more 5 the eyes of the reader.” 


es HE OLD FOREST “RANGER ; or, Wild 


Sports of India, on the Neilgh Hills, in the — 
and on the Plains. — 


By Captain WALTER CAMPBALL, of § 
late of the Seventh 


Royal Fusileers, The Second Edition, with 
lds, cloth. 
XXIX. 


THE WORKS OF BURNS (PrEopue’s Eprriox). 

Embellished with thirty-three Plates, after Wright, and 
other Artists, illustrative of the princi i of his Poems. 
With a New Life of Burns, and Ex Notes preceding 
ALLAN CuNNinoHAM. In ond Volume, super- 
royal octavo, cloth ey _ An Edition of this Work, with 


Sixty-one Engravings, £ 
ere 


1. PEOPLE’S MUSIC BOOK. iment fh 
5 for Four Voices, and an Accomp 
oforte. By James Tora, of 
— Abbey; and Epwarp TAYLor, 
Professor of Music. Complete in Three Volumes, 5 £1 12s. 
cloth. The volumes may a separately. ; 
s. d. 


3 
I.—Psalm Tunes 0; 1. ä + 
II. Sacred kuss, Chantsivel® onl adrigals, de 0 


OLLIN’S ANCIENT. HISTORY OF THE 
MEDES, PERSIANS, EGYPTIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, 
GREEKS, MACEDONIAN BABYLONIANS, and 48 
. ALEXANDER THE GREAT, and his Successors. 
th copious ical, To ical, Historical, and 
Critical Note lilustrated by man = Plates, and 11 ‘series 
0 specially engrav or the Wor w cor- 
sected aed — by aClergyman. In two Volumes octavo, 
£1 1s. cloth. rut 


HE REV. T. SCOTT'S COMMENTARY 
ON THE HOLY BIBLE: containing the Old and New 
Testaments, to the authorized version. Illus 


the Rev. W 
Three Volumes quarto, price £4 43. 
XXVII. 
ROWN’S MANUAL OF MODERN FAR- 


RIERY: embracing the Cure of Diseases incidental to 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Dogs. By Tuomas Brows, 


M.P.8. Illustrated by Fourteen useful 
138. 6d cloth. 
XXVUI. 


WIE 5: SAWS * aes, Fan a" CES. 
of the “ e * «The Baron „Tale ule’ Feat.” 
Ke. Ke. Two Volumes post 8vo, price 15s. 
By the same Author, 
THE BARON’S YULE FEAST. A Christmas 


Rhyme, dedicated to the Countess of Blessington. Foolscap 
— price 5s. cloth. 


WORKS BY THE.REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Orewn-sowrt, 


Ch * now complete, in One hendeome Volume, of 688 
* pages, price 6s. cloth lettered, 


1 — — PROTESTANT DIS- 
N between the Rev. Jonn Cummine, D. D. at 
9 Frencu, Esq., Barrister-at-la w, held at 
may be acquired from this volume than from auy other source 
XXI. 
Seventh edition of 1,000 each, price 9s. cloth gilt, 13s. mor, gilt, 
A POCaLy ETE SKETCHES; or, LEC- 
TURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION, 
livered in the Great Room, Exeter-hall. With Notes 
Corrections by the Author. 
In course of publication, 
A SECOND SERIES of the above, in ou 


agravinge, price 


11 


1 Lithotint Plates, and several Woodeuts, Square royal, 


— 88 rma 


ä 
1 CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Mamal 


of No nage ow og A1 
Missionaries, an and Young P Un Seat Fe he sah c Cum, 
ra, D. D., Minister of the Scottish dal Ob urch, Crown- 
court, Coven en. 
Beautifally in One thick — octavo, elegantly 


gilt, price Ts. 6d. or small paper Imo, price 
ECTU FOR THE TIMES; an 


sition of Tridentine and Tractarian 4 ew 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Auth 
XXIII. 


1 DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, i eat Pocket Volume, tifull 
u y.ina e K Gh. cloth Seth pie y printed, 

A PSALM for the DAY; Oe DIVINE 72 8 

SCRIPTIONS in time of CHO . By oe Re Hor. 3 HN 
CumminG, D.D., Minister of the N . 
Crown-court, Covent-garden. 

XXXIV. 

Just published, Fourth Edition, price ls. 6d. 
{_JBERTY — EQUALITY — FRATERNITY. 
Three Discourses by the Rev. Jon Oummine, D. D. 

Also recently published, price 6d. 

THE TRUE oe ons 
A 
THE REVOLUTIONISTS. 
XXXV. 
VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS. 
“enlarged, with additional “Minor Poeus, Mad “by 
CuRBOULD, 
HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY, and 
other Poems. By Rosert MontoomMery, M. A., Oxon, 
Author of “ The Messiah,“ Luther,“ The Gospel in Advance 
of the Age,“ Sc. Ko. &e 


“He hav dis edad th of thought which weuld do mt ae 
to any writer ithe 1 1. A glowing opis of devotion 


distin hes the whole work. ae 
shes tleuthe anid wheds thas bard ee Slay ot 


have never read; ne Be NP am 
clothed as it is in the graceful poetry, must have a 
cold and insensible heart.” — 


XXXVI. 
ABBOTT’S YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
A New dition, 12mo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 


B YOUNG CHRISTIAN; or, a Familiar 


Illustration of the Prin Christian Du By 
JacoB ABBOTT, Principal of the Mount Vernon Female 
U.S. With a Preface by the Rev. J. W. Cunninenam, of 
Harrow. 
XXXVII. 


ROMAINE’S TREATISES. 
New Edition, in One Volume, 18mo, ¢loth, price 3s. 
(THE LIFE, WALK, and TRIUMPH of 
FAITH. In Three Treatises. By the late Rey. W. 


Romains, Ke. &. 
~~ XXXVIL. 


New Edition, 18mo, cloth lettered, price ls, 6d, 
W Atiss DIVINE and MORAL SONGS 


Illustrated nur & by the 
Embellished with numerous 


XXIII. 4 
Just published, 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
IPPIE’S WARNING; or, MIND YOUR 
TEMPER. With Illustrations t . By CaTHSEING 
Crowe, Author of “ Susan Hopley,” Kc. &c. 
XL. * 
Recently published, handsomely bound in cloth, with Illustra- 
tions on Steel, price 3s., 
H TO WIN LOVE; or, RuODA s 
LESSON. A Story-Book for the Young. 
“A very captivating .”"—Morning Post. | 
1 — Goveniost talent, and pure morality in every 
tes 2 what a ‘ner? — children ought to be.""—-Dongias 


“4A eee hs 


N tad hile it is fresh and + 
, wholesome, w — 


XLI. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with an Index, . 
I being 85 


and Wood-suts 


Ingram Coppin, M. 


a , 
| Just published, price Se, 64d. cloth letéered, 

Ames kes. considered in Res Relations 

— ran aes 
By the same Author, recently published, price 2s. boards; 
LARGE AND SMALL FARMS; and their 


grete of the Division of the Goll ia France fate 1818, 


. 2 


BAPTIST PENNY MAGAZINE. 


remarks. "All they cah eay is, they do their best to 1 


extent of circulation 15 and venture 
would be an ad vantage if the — 14 by all our 


members. 

, pee 9 

the Christian’s P Traets. 

I lo intended, a several important’ aui to improve th 
— tain articles by 3.4, Brown, 

— a Lemon — 


— js eae 72 


* 4. G. L. . 
London: SIMPKIN, — — and Co., Otatiowers’-coukt ; 


| 


Som Haron. L. Gun, Paternoster-row. a 


— 2 eg ss Ge 8 


— — 


IJNLIIAIG 
TVNISIYO 


—— — — 


— — 
«3 


- «—** Tee Gee 


Drone pen 27,) 


2 ny Fg ee 
“Found in Cloth, with Coloured na. and 


STORIES ABOUT PRETTY LITTLE 
By the Author of Keepers Travels.” Eight 


FE. By the Rev. J. Youna, M 
Paul Percival,” “ Scripture Natural 


R KEEP- 
STRUCTION. Em- 
vings on Wood. 


. the ~ 1X About 
5 ps and Primroses. 

‘With six pages of Illustrations. 

— penne TALES OF SPRING FLOWERS 


aoe 


Wiles Woe on vis., the Hare Bells, the 
ater Lilies, Wild Roses, and Wood 
9 —— of 


Pp GRAMMAR ; or, 2 Elements of Gram- 
SS 


* VILLAGE SCHOOL, with the History 
n With Thirty 


TALES FOR THE NURSERY, 
amusing and instructive. With Seventeen Illustrations. 


CRIPTURE ZABASLES IN VERSE, FOR 


— 1 2 f 
| 1 — our Saviour each parable. E i Forty Illus 


TORIES OF THE ELEMENTS; or, the Old 
Man and his Pour Servants. With Eight Tinted Plates. 


Just ready, and made very interesting to Young 


id their Beries of Thirteen Sixpenny SCRIP- 
wiih Osloured Plates, as Busday for 


— - — eee — —— OO — — — 


* | published). 


Just 
1 ioe e Tebte) Bape 
| „ A. | 7 


7 


y Te FAMILY ECONOMIST; Containi 


| me sand * 


e Nen 3 
18,04 Peas gaRRZ . N 


JACKSON and WALFORD have just published, 


In foolscap beo, price 6s. cloth, 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 
Delivered 


[_ECTURES JOHN POSTS 
srt ere Mate Rélted vy J. 5 *. Br 


LAND. SECOND — i ie, pa Be. with 


the FIRST SERIES, of 
Also, in 2 vols., post 870, price 166, cloth, 
SECOND EDITION of the LIFE and 


CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN FOSTER. Edited by 
J. E. RYLanp., e 


In 18mo (illustrated with 18 beautiful Eagravings Miss 

a Crisp), price 3s. cloth, * 

ON TREES—THEIR USES and BIOGRA- 
Devetinn” 6 Nn Suzrramp, Author of “ Thoughts on 


On the let of January, 1849, will be published, the first of 
ve By the me Author, tn 18a, pic 3s 2 th, SERIES OF LECTURES, in Monthly P 
ON DREAMS, in their MENTAL and MORAL byl the Rev. Haxmy SoLLT, on “ THE 2 : 
ASPECTS. Ia Two Essays. OF RE 
CHUROGH,” their aim catholic and spiritual, rather 


IGIOUS LIFE IN THE MODERN CHRISTIAN 
In post 590, 9s. cloth lettered, with Engraved Frontispiece, | than sectarian and con 
ane and Wooden oodeuts to ilMstrate various chapters, The Subjects of the Series will consist of Notices of the 


PIRITUAL HEROES: or SKETCHES of | [ives and Opinions of the 1 
the PURITANS, their Character and Times. a By Jom | LUTHER and L ont on LVIN and ZWINGLE— ANA 
Stavauton, Author of “ Windsor in the Olden Time.” TIUS LOYOLA—GEORGE FOX—WESLEY and WHITE- 
FIELD—PRIESTLEY and CHANNING. To be concluded 

In do, price 9s. 6d. cloth, with TWO LECTURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT oF 


CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE — | STN ere now required in 


Thirteenth Series. By the Rev. Samus. Davipson, The of each Monthly P Sixpen The above Geries 
IL. p. re. Mew Tose | e * 


tament Unfolded and its Points of Coincidence or Disagree- The object of the — * in issuin 2 above Lectures is 
ment with Prevailing Systems indicated.” twofold :—First, to contribute towards 


ou 7 
A New Edition (in demy 8vo), price 9s. cloth, school Teachers, and the working „ Secondly, and 


CRIPTURE and GEOLOGY. By Jonx ciety, to sasist in preparing the way for s new and 
Pye surrn, D.D. LI. D. F. R. G., F. O. 8. . era in the history of the © 2 Church, in. 


By the same Author, 


P HOOD of JESUS CHRIST. 


In foolseap beo, price 3s. cloth, | 
HR et VINDICLE SABBATICA; of, 


Familiar uisitions on the — abbath. By 
Ricuano Winter Hanttron, LL. D., D. D 


By the same Author, 
Second Thousand, in Syo, price 9s. cloth, 


HE REVEALED DOCTRINE of RE- 
WARDS and PUNISHMENTS. 0 
Congregational Lecture.) 


Series of the 


RELIGIOUS TRACT  SOOIETY. OMCEOPATHY snd it its PRINCIP RX. 
1 ag my Four Lectures thereon 
By Joun — M. O. NN 
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A VOLUME FOR ALL. 
Fast published, price 18. in neat wrapper, 18. 6d. bound, 
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FIFTY-TWO PAGES 8vo, price Six} 
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The Noncontormist. 


BOOKS, with numerous Pictorial Illustrations, 1s. each 
sewed, or 18. 6d. bound in Cloth, with Coloured Titles and 
Frontispieces. 


ITTLE STORIES ABOUT PRETTY LITTLE 


BIRDS. By the Author of Keeper'se Travels.” Eight 
plates of Illustrations. 


THE ORPHAN CAPTIVE, or CHRISTIAN 
ENDURANCE. By Miss J. Stricgtanp. A Tale of 
the Shipwreck and Captivity of an Ambassador's Daughter. 
With seven pages of plates. 


HE WIDOW AND ORPHANS; or, THE 

CHANGES OF LIFE. By the Rev, J. Youna, M. A., 

Author of the “ Perils of Paul Percival,” “Scripture Natural 
History,” Ke. Seven plates. 


HE ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE KEFP- 
SAKE; or, AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. Em- 
bellished with upwards of Sixty elegant Engravings on Wood. 


ALES OF SPRING FLOWERS AND SUM- 

MER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and Good. About 

Snow Drops, the Wall Flower, and Cowalips and Primroses. 
With six pages of Illustrations. 


ORE TALES OF SPRING FLOWERS 

AND SUMMER BLOSSOMS, viz., the Hare Bells, the 

Bee Orchis, White Violets, Water Lilies, Wild Roses, and Wood 
Anemonies. With six pages of Plates. 


Prax GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Gram- 


mar Explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss 
Cornngr. Embellished with Forty-eight Iflustrations. 


13 VILLAGE SCHOOL, wich the History 


and what becdme of some of the Scholars. With Thirty 
Illustrations. 


ITTLE TALES FOR THE NURSERY, 


amusing and instructive. With Seventeen Illustrations. 


CRIPTURE PARABLES IN VERSE, FOR 


CHILDREN, with Explanations, in prose, of the meaning 
conveyed by our Saviour in each parable. With Forty Illus- 
rations. 


FURIES OF THE ELEMENTS; or, the Old 


Man and his Four Servants. With Eight Tinted Plates. 
Just ready, and made very interesting to Young Children, 


NIMALS FROM NOAH’S ARK, with some 


regard to their comparative sizes, and useful description 
under each Animal. Ia 12 Sheets, at 6d. each Coloured, 4d. 
Tinted, 3d. plain. Size, whole sheet foolecap. Eight Animals 
on each sheet. Also, as a Companion Sheet to the above, ls. 
Coloured, 6d. Tinted, 4d. Plain; the correct com tive sizes, 
at one view, of the various Quadrupeds, Birds, ptiles, &c., 
seen in the twelve sheets. 


ESSRS. DEAN and SON have also com- 


pleted their First Series of Thirteen Sixpenny SCRIP- 
TURAL TALES, with Coloured Plates, aa Sunday books for 
very little Children. 


London: Tuomas Dgan and Son, Threadneedle-street, and 
all Booksellers. 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS OR 1 


No more Pills, nor any other Medicine for Indigestion, Irregu- 
larity of the Intestines, Flatulency, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Torpidity of the Liver, persisting Headaches, Nervousness, 
Biliousness, General Debility, Bes ndency, Spleen, &c. 
Price 6d., or 8d. post-free; royal gilt, 28.; or free by post, 
2s. 6d, (in stamps), Fifth Edition of 


U BARRY’S POPULAR TREATISE on 
INDIGESTION and CONSTIPATION: the main 
causes of nervousness, biliousness, scrofula, liver complaint, 
en, &e., and their radical removal, entitled the “ Natural 
rator.of the Digestive Organs,” without pills, purga- 
or medicines of any kind, by a single, pleasant, econo- 

and infallible means, adapted to the general reader. 


London: Du Banat and Co., 75, New Bond-street; also of 
Gitpsrts’, and all other Booksellers. Sent post-free at the 
same price to Prussia. 


NEW MAGAZINE, ADDRESSED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
UNCONVERTED. 
Published .Monthly, 


HE APPEAL; A MAGAZINE FOR THE 
PEOPLE. This little Periodical has now been published 
for six months. During that short period it has attained a 
circulation of nearly 25,000. It is addressed exclusively to the 
unconverted, and is especially suitable for Churches and Con- 
— to distribute in the neighbourhood of their Places of 
orship ; for Masters to give to unconverted Servants; for 
Sunday-schoo! Teachers to distribute amongst their Children, 
and send to uneonverted Parents; and for Christians generally 
te employ as their Messenger of Mercy”’ to the multitudes 
ground them, who are still ignorant and out of the way. The 
Editors have been delighted with the acceptance it has thus 
fer met with, and with some instances of usefulness connected 
with ite dissemination, which bave recently come to their know- 
; and as it is intended to avoid in its pages all refer-nce 
to ly party differences, and to confine attention to ose 
great doctrines which all Christians unite in ng as ital 
and al)-important truths, they hope that it will circulate: uch 
more extensively in the coming year. 

It contains 3 pages, the same size as the Christan’s 
Penny M ine, and Chambers’s Tracts. Its price u. ONE 
HALFPENNY. | 

The January number will contain, besides other pieces, 
article by Tue Laos Davor, Authoress of TH 
Pearl of Days.” 

London: SIMPEIN,. MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-court; 
A. Hatt and Co., and B. L. Guregn, Paternoster-row. Leeds; 
Joux HEATON. 


Now ready, price 6s., 12mo, cloth, 


A THAN ASIA; or, Four Books on Immortality. 

To which is appended, “ Who will Live for Ever?” an 
Examination of Luke xx. 36; with Rejoinders to the Rev. 
E. White, and the Rev. W. Morris, By Joux Howanp 
Hiwton, M.A, 


London: Houston and SronremMaN, 65, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published 


MANUAL of ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. 
By Georoe Fownas, F.R.8. Second edition. 


HEMISTRY, as Exomplifying the Wisdom 
y 


and Beneficence of God. Groanee Fownss, F. R. S. 
Becond edition. 


N INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY, including ANALYSIS. By Joux E. 
BOWMAN. 


London: J. CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 
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18, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
December, 1848. 


JACKSON and WALFORD have just published, 


In foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 


[ -ECTURES by JOHN FOSTER. Delivered 

at Broadmead — Bristol, and Edited by J. E. Ry- 
LAND. SECOND EDITION (uniform in size, price, &c., with 
published) SERIES, of which a third Edition has lately been 
published), 


Also, in 2 vols., post 8vo, price 16s, cloth, 


SECOND EDITION of the LIFE and 


CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN FOSTER. Edited by 
J. E. RYLAND, 0 


In 18 mo (illustrated with 12 beautiful Engravings by Mies 
Crisp), price 3s. cloth, 


N TREES—THEIR USES and BIOGRA- 


PHY. By Jonun SHerrarp, Author of Thoughts on 
Devotion,” &c, 


By the same Author, in 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


N DREAMS, in their MENTAL and MORAL 
ASPECTS. In Two Essays, 


In post 8vo, price 9s. cloth lettered, with Engraved Frontispiece, 
and Woodcuts to illustrate various chapters, 


PIRITUAL HEROES: or SKETCHES of 
the PURITANS, their Character and Times. By JoHN 
STAUGHTON, Author of “ Windsor in the Olden Time.“ 


In 8vo, price 9s. 6d. cloth, 


HE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE.— 
(Thirteenth Series.) By the Rev. SamueL Davipson, 
LL.D. Subject :—‘t The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Tes- 
tament Unfolded, and its Points of Coincidence or Disagree- 
ment with Prevailing Systems indicated.” 


A New Edition (in demy 8vo), price 9s, cloth, 


CRIPTURE and GEOLOGY. By Joux 
Pye Smitu, D. D., LL. D., F. R. S., F.G.S. 


By the same Author, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in Two Vols., 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 


HE SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY to the 
MESSIAH. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Third Edition, enlarged. F 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


oolecap 
UR DISCOURSES on the SACRIFICE and 
PRIESTHOOD of JESUS CHRIST. 


In foolecap 8vo, price 3s. cloth, 


ORAL et VINDICIZ SABBATICA:; or, 
Familiar Disquisitions on the Revealed Sabbath. By 
RicHARoO WINTER HAM ton, LL. D., D. D 
By the same Author, 
Second Thousand, in 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
HE REVEALED DOCTRINE 


WARDS and PUNISHMENTS, 
Series of the Congregational Lecture.) 


of RE- 
(Forming the Twelfth 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
Just published, 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. First Series Tract, 
No. 635. 2s. per 100. 


EAL JOY. A New Year's Day Address, 

from the Young Men's Christian Association. By A 

MINISTERIAL FRIEND OF THE A8SOCIATION. Foolscap 8vo. 

3d., in fancy paper cover; 6d., cloth cover. Adapted for 

circulation among young men in general on the commencement 

of the new year. | 
Also may be had, 


HE LAST DAY of the YEAR. Monthly 


Messenger, No. 42. Suitable for distribution on De- 
cember 31. 


Depository, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by the Booksellers. 


— 


A VOLUME FOR ALL. 
Just published, price Is. in neat wrapper, Is. 6d. bound, 


HE FAMILY ECONOMIST; Containin 


Original Articles by the Best Writers, on Domestic 
Economy, Education, Sanitary Reform, Cottage Gardening and 
Farming; also, Social Sketches, Moral Tales, Family Secrets, 
and Valuable Household Recipes. Volume First, 1848. 


London: GroomBripoes and Sons, Paternoster-row; and Sold 
by all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 6d., 


Q ELECT PORTIONS of the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES, Designed to be Usedin the Public Worship of 
the Sanctuary. Arranged for Chanting by Joux G. Wiaa. 
London: C. A. BARTLETT, Paternoster-row ; and Jarrold and 
Sons, St. Paul’s-chu ard. Norwich: JakRgoLD and Sons; 
and J. FLETCHER; and „L. Wiae, East Denham, Norfolk. 
Congregations supplied on application to the Editor, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. | ! 


A NEW WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE BY THE AUTHOR 
Q¢ * PEEP OF DAY.” 


Just published, feap. cloth, price 5s.;.or gilt edges 6s., 


EAR HOME; or the Countries of Europe 
described to Children, with Anecdotes, by the author of 
„Peep of Day,” Light ig the Dwelling,” &c., with engraved 
Map and numerous Wood E vings. 
Landon : J. HatcHarb and Sdn, 187, Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellere. N 18 


NEW BIBLE DICEIONARY. 
This day, price 2s. 6d., Part I., béidg-the Part for January, of a 
YCLOPASDIA OF BIBLACAL LITERA- 


TURE, abridged from the larger „ By Joux Kirtto, 
D. D., F. S. A., Editor of “ The Pictorial Me,“ Ke. Kc. Lilus- 
trated by upwards of 300 Engravings o > Maps, &c., and 
to be completed in Ten Monthly ! 4 be 

As the whole work is already stereotyped, 2 may be 
assured of perfect punctuality in the publication’ e succes- 
sive Parts. 9 


Edinburgh: A. aad C. Brack. London: Lonoman und Co. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 12mo, pp. 59, 
"HE CHURCH OF CHRIST; her iio 


Auxiliaries. With a Triple Dedication to the op of 
eighhouse Chapel, Xe. By A 
PLAIN MAN, 

„There are facts and principles in this little tract worthy of 
more attention than they have yet received, and deeply con- 
nected with the vitality of our churches and religious institu- 
tions.” —Nonconformist, Nov. 29. 

London; Artorr and Jonzs, and Wap and Co., Paternoster- 
row. 5 , 


FIFTY-TWO PAGES 8yo, price Sixpence. ©. |, 


HE CHRISTIAN RECORD AND 
BIBLICAL REPOSITORY ; a journal of History, Liter@ 
ture, and Theology, conducted by Epwakp BBaN UNDERBILL, , 
for January contains:—l. A Sermon on the Religious use of 
Memorials, by JoHN Foster. 2. The Canaanitish Wars and 
Christianity. 3. The Memoir of Rev. John Ely, of Leeds. 
4. Eudowment of Roman Catholic Priesthood. 5. St. Rose of 
Lima. 6. Biblical Criticisms. 7. Literary Notices. 8. Cha- 


—- 


| racteristics of Romish Missions. 9. Home and Foreign Record. 
London: AXLotr aud Jos, 8, Paternoster-row, 


— 


WORKING MEN’S ESSAYS ON THE SABBATH. 


A full Report of the ADJUDICATION 

MEETING at EXETER-HALL, with the names of the 
successful Competitors, will be piven in a SUPPLEMENT 
32 Columns) to the CHRISTIAN TIMES, on Friday, December 

, 1848. Price Sixpence. To be had of all newsmen, or sent 
through the Post by the Publisher, on the receipt of Six 
Postage Stamps. Office, 10, Gough-square, F leet-street, London. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH MAGAZINE. 


HE Sixty-first Number of the above Magazine 


will appear January let, 1849. It will contain the first of a 
series of articles on “ Everlasting Punishment; with other 
ieces by Mr. Dawson, of Bacup, Yorkshire, and Mr. Betts, of 
mney-street, Westminster, Re. The Primitive Church 
Magazine“ will be found usually to contain important intelli. 
gence, especially from the Continent, our Colonies, and America, 
and interesting Correspondence, with Reviews, c. It presents 
an eligible medium for advertisements. It is published monthly, 
price Ad., by Messrs. HALT and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


On the lst of January, 1849, will be published, the first of 


SERIES OF LECTURES, in Monthly Parts, 


byt the Rev. Henry Sol, on THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE MODERN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH,” their aim being catholic and spiritual, rather 
than sectarian and controversial. 

The Subjects of the First Series will consist of Notices of the 
lives and Opinions of the following eminent Men, with Re- 
flections on the work they did, and the influence they gained. 
LUTHER and MUNZER—CALVIN and ZWINGLE—IGNA.} 
TIUS LOYOLA—GEORGE FOX—WESLEY and WHITE- 
FIELD—PRIESTLEY and CHANNING. To be concluded 
with TWO LECTURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATION now required in the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The price of each Monthly Part, Sixpence. 
to be included in Six Parts. 

The object of the Author in issuing the above Lectures is 
twofold :—First, to contribute towards the supply of interesting 
Religious Literature for young and inquiring Minds, Sunday- 
school Teachers, and the working classes. Secondly, and 
chiefly, to assist in pres the way for a new and brighter 
era in the history of the Christian Church, in which a deep 
vital faith shall be combined with practical energy and fervent 
zeal in labours of Christian love; in which differences of 
doctrinal opinion shall be mutually respected, without their 
impairing brotherly co-operation on the one hand, or interfering 
with devout communion of spirit on the other. In transition 
periods like the present, it would seem the part of true wisdom 
to look back to those times in the Past, when a living faith and 
energy inspired the Church of Christ, that we may be the 
better enabled to penetrate successfully into the Future; and 
many “signs of the times indicate that never has an onward 
movement in that Church been more desired, or more desirable, 
than at the present period. 

As a means of enabling him to meet the risk and outlay 
consequent on the above undertaking, the Author would feel 
obliged to any Friends who might be willing to subscribe for 
the whole of the First Series. Subscriptions paid in advance, 
2s. 6d. Subscribers’ copies would be forwarded to any part 
of London, and to the railway towns in England, carriage free, 
in parcels of not less than twenty-five; or they could be had 
on application at the Printer’s, Mr. R. Kinder, Green Arbour- 
court, Old Bailey, London, by whom, as well as by the Rev, 
H. Solly, Cheltenham, the names of subscribers and subscrip- 
tions will be received. 


London: C. E. Mupig, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


OMCEOPATHY and its PRINCIPLES EX- 
PLAINED, being Four Lectures thereon delivered at 
Exeter Hall. By Joun Epps, M.D. Price 3s. 

These Lectures contain an exhibition of the mistaken views 
on which the old system of medical practice is founded; an 
—— of the nature of the homeopathic principle and 
of its application to the cure of diseases; a rationale of the 
— — mal doses and a History of the progress of Homo- 
patny. 

Sold by SHERWoOopD and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


The above Series 


/NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, SPELLED AS SPOKEN, 


THE PHONETIC NEWS. 
PRICE 44d. STAMPED. 


Published every Saturday Morning, at the 
OFFICE, 44, STRAND 
The First Number will be Published on Saturday, Jan. 6, 1849 


5,000,000 Englishmen cannot read. 8,000,000 Englishmen can- 
not write. One married man out of three, and one married 
woman out of two, sign the register with a mark. 

Why ? Because it is as yet impossible to tell the Sound of an 
English word from its Spelling, or the Spelling of any Englis 
word from its Sound. 

Till this difficulty is removed, the education of the poor is 
40 impossible. 5 

honetic Spelling will remove all difficulty, by enabling any 
one who can speak English to read English with ease in a 
month. 

Phonetic publications are now selling at the rate of 100,000 
copies per annum. 

he Spelling Reform is received with enthusiasm in all 
parts of the country which have been visited by its advocates. 

The Phonetic News wi. be printed in accordance with the 
English Phonetic Alphab , invented in the years 1843 to 1847, 
by leaac Pitman and Alexander John Ellis, B.A. 

The Phonetic News, conducted by A. J. Ellis, B.A., will be 
the organ of THE SPELLING REFORM ; and will advocate 
Universal Unsectarian State Education: Parliamentary Reform ; 


Progress in all things; Progress towards Christian Oharity, © 


Univereal Peace, Abolition of Capital and all Vindictive Punish- 
ments, Reformatory Treatment of Criminals, and Civil Honours 
for Civil Merits. The Phonetic News will be strictly adapted 
for Family 288 and complete in all its departments. It 


will contain all the News of the Week. 

Prospectuses and explanatory papers may be obtained gratis, 
at the Office, 344, Strand, and at the Phonetic Depot, 1, Queen’s- 
Head Passage, Paternoster-row, London. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL WARDENS.— 

JEREMIAH EVANS and Company respectfully solicit 

an inspection of their extensive Stock of improved WARM 

AIR STOVES, adapted for churches, chapels, school-rooms, 

ublic buildings, and all other places requiring artificial heat. 

ouser, conservatories, &., heated by a newly-invented hot- 
water apparatus, on ver rate terms. 

— 33, King William-street, London-bridge. 


FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 


PILLER and TAYLOR invite public attention 
to their new air warming apparatus, or THERMAN- 
TERION. By this invention the well-founded objection to 
this principle of warming, arising from contact of the air 
with very limited and highly heated surfaces, is entirely 
obviated. It is equally efficient with the hot water apparatus, 
while its first coat is little more than one half. In operation 
daily at the Works, Lombard-road, Battersea. 


— 


Printed by CHARLES SePTiMUS MIALL, of No. 32, Cloudesley- 
terrace, Islington, and SAMUEL COCKSHAW, of No. y 
Baker-street, in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
at No. 4, Horse-shoe-court, in the parish of St. ~~ 
Ludgate, in the City of London, and published, for the 


prietor, by CHARLES Surrimus MIALL, at the office, 
No. 4, Horse-« urt, Ludgate-hill.-~ WII. Dran 
pun 27, 1648. 
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